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In  Chicago  and  suburbs,  the  Tribune  delivers  a  lot  more  than  just  the 
largest  circulation.  It  reaches  a  larger  audience  of  actual  buyers  than 
any  other  Chicago  newspaper. 

Take  new  cars,  for  example.  In  Chicago  and  suburbs,  11%  of  the 
new  car  buyers  read  the  Sunday  Tribune;  55%  read  the  Daily  Tribune. 

Whether  you  sell  autos  or  air  travel,  anklets  or  apple  juice,  the 
Tribune  can  help  you  sell  more  in  the  nation’s  second-largest  market. 
It  provides  the  most  buyers  for  the  products  you  sell.  Isn’t  this  the 
best  of  reasons  for  concentrating  your  advertising  in  the  Tribune? 


Household  coverage  of  new  car  buyers 


SUNDAY  TRIBUNE - "77% 

DAILY  TRIBUNE - 55% 


2ND  SUNDAY 
ADOS  10% 


2ND  DAILY  ADOS  20% 


More  readers. . .more  advertising... more  results 

THE  TRIBUNE  GETS  ’EM  IN  CHICAGO! 


For  COLOR 


SCOTT  High-Speed,  3-Unit  Press  with  3/2 
ratio  foider,  reversible  color  couple  and  re¬ 
versing  drives  on  printing  units  for  spot 
and  multi-color  printing. 


SCOTT  has  helped  many  newspaper  plants  keep  pace  with 
the  demand  for  color  by  attaching  Color  Cylinders,  Color 
Couples  or  adding  Color  Units  to  existing  SCOTT  Black 
&  White  Units. 

We  illustrate  a  typical  example  .  .  .  Color  Couple  attached 
to  modern,  streamlined  SCOTT  Black  &  White  Units  .  .  . 
geared  to  provide  flexibility  of  color  plus  the  high-speed  pro¬ 
duction  demanded  by  today’s  continued  circulation  growths. 

If  you  have  problems  involving  the  use  of  ROP  or  Spot 
Color,  -a  SCOTT  engineer  can  show  you  how  your  present 
equipment  can  be  converted  or  suggest  the  most  economical 
way  to  add  new  Color  Equipment. 


. . .  WITH 
EASY-TO-ATTACH 
COLOR  CYUNDERS 
COLOR  COUPLES 
AND  COLOR  UNITS 


WAIT  CD  Cr/ITT  S.  P/I  &  sales  office: 

wwHLILn  Ol^UI  I  Or  l/l/>  soi  fifth  ave.,  new  york  u 

DIVISION  OF  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  Piont:  Pioinfieid.  n.  j. 


BUILDERS  OF  PRESSROOM  AND  REELROOM  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1875 


and  for  Washington  and  National  Reporting 


I  Honor 


THE  RAYMOND  CLAPPER 
MEMORIAL  AWARD  was 
given  to  James  Marlow,  author 
of  the  daily  AP  column,  "The 
World  Today,”  for  "excep¬ 
tionally  meritorious  work  dur¬ 
ing  1960  by  a  newspaper 
reporter  covering  Washington 
news.” 


THE  GEORGE  POLK 
MEMORIAL  AWARD, 
sponsored  by  The  Department 
of  Journalism,  Long  Island 
University,  was  given  to  John 
(]unniff  of  The  AsstK'iated  Press 
for  "outstanding  national  re¬ 
porting”  in  the  coverage  of  the 
drawn-out  controversy  sur¬ 
rounding  the  voting  rights  of 
Tennessee  sharecroppers. 


Nothing  outshouts  Ql^ALITY  and  INTEGRITY 


The  Jamestown  SUN 

J  A  M  E  S  r  O  W  N ,  NEW  YORK 

The 
nation’s 
best-looking 
tabloid  . . . 

N.  W.  AYER  AWARD,  1961 
Publishers:  Ann  Poulos 
Constantine  Poulos 


National  Representative  • 

RALPH  R.  MULLIGAN 

New  York  •  Detroit  •  Chicago 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

MAY 

7 — Georgia  AP  Association,  Dinkier  Plaza  Hotel.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

10- I3— Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association.  Statler  Hilton  Hoti 
Washington. 

1 1—  AP  Connecticut  Circuit.  Chippanee  Golf  Club,  Bristol. 

11- 13 — Association  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists.  Biltmore  Hotel,  L( 
Angeles. 

12—  California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  L  )op«i 
Cafe,  San  Francisco. 

12-13— Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Bradenton  Cabana  Hots 
Bradenton.  Fla. 

12- 13 — Nevada  State  Press  Association,  Hotel  Nevada,  Ely,  Nevada.  ' 

13 —  Southern  California  UPl  Editors,  The  Charterhouse  Hotel,  Anaheim. 

13-14 — North  Carolina  AP  News  Council,  Hotel  Prince  Charles.  Fayer+evi  * 
15— New  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Association.  Parks 

House,  Boston. 

15-15— South  Dakota  AP  Managing  Editors  Association,  Sioux  Falls. 

15- 2^— American  Press  Institute,  Women  Editors  seminar,  Columbia  Ur.' 
versity,  Now  York. 

16—  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton-Plaza  Hots 
Boston. 

16-17 — Michigan  Press  Circulation  Managers.  Michigan  State  Llni/er<- 
East  Lansing. 

18 — New  Jersey  AP,  Mayfair  Farms.  West  Orange. 

18- 20— PNPA  Pennsylvania  Press  Conference,  Nittany  Uon  Inn,  Univers-* 
Park,  Pa. 

19—  Pennsylvania  UPl  Editors.  Nittany  Lion  lnr>.  State  College,  Pa. 

19- 20 — ^Wisconsin  AP  Association,  Dlllman's  Sand  Lake  Lodge,  Lac  du  Ra- 
beau. 

20—  North  Carolina  UPl  newspapers.  Prince  Charles  Hotel,  Fayetteville. 

20-21 — Alabama  AP  News  Council  and  Association,  Hotel  Stafford,  Ti.s;! 

loosa. 

20- 21 — Indiana  AP,  Marott  Hotel.  Indianapolis. 

21 —  Texas  AP  Managing  Editors  Association,  Baker  Hotel,  Dallas. 

21-22 — Kansas  AP  newspaper  members.  Hotel  Jayhawk,  Topeka. 

21-23 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers.  Natics 
Spring  Conference,  Eden  Roc  Hotel.  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

21- 24— National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Waldorf-Astoria  He'* 
New  York. 

22- 24— Pacific  Northwest  International  Circulation  Managers  AssociatVj 
Monticello  Hotel,  Longview,  Wash. 

23- 27 — Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of  America,  Jack  Tar  Hotel,  Sr 
Francisco. 

24- 27 — World  Congress  on  Public  Relations,  Venice,  Italy. 

26— Southern  California  AP  News  Editors  Council,  Van  Nuys,  Calif. 

26— Canadian  Press  Ontario,  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Ont. 

26-27 — Missouri  AP  newspaper  members.  Sheraton-Jefferson  Hotel, 
Louis,  Mo. 

26- 27 — Georgia  and  Alabama  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Assoc’: 
tion  jointly,  Dinkier  Plaza  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

27- 28 — South  Carolina  Associated  Press  News  Council,  Grove  Park  l•• 
Asheville,  N.  C. 

28- 31 — Advertising  Federation  of  America.  Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  Wa- 
ington,  D.  C. 

28-June  2— International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers.  Copenhagr 
Denmark. 

30-June  I — International  Press  Institute,  tenth  General  Assembly,  Sherat  ■ 

Hotel,  Tel-Aviv,  Israel.  ' 

\ 

JUNE 

1- 3— Mississippi  AP  Association,  Biloxi. 

2- 4— Wisconsin  Press  Association,  Milwaukee. 

3 -  Canadian  Press  French-Language  meeting.  Granby,  Que. 

4- 10 — Outdoor  Writers  Association  of  America,  Jackson  Lake  Lodge,  Ja> 

son,  Wyo. 

5- 7 — AN  PA  Research  Institute  Production  Management  Conference.  Pa  r-i 

House,  Chicago 

5-16— American  Press  Institute,  management  and  costs  seminar  (on  ne» 
papers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

8- 9 — United  Press  International  conference  for  editors  and  publishti 

Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington. 

9 —  ANPA  Research  Institute  Offset  Seminar.  Palmer  House.  Chicago. 
9-1 1 — South  Carolina  Press  Assoo’ation,  Sapphire  Valley  Inn  and  Golf  Cl*: 

Cashiers,  N.  C. 

13-16— Short  Course  in  Photography.  Kent  State  University,  Kent.  O. 
15-17— Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Hotel  The  Dalles,  ’’i 
Dalles,  Ore. 
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LIST  OF  U.  S. 
NEWSPAPERS 
WITH  LOWER 
OPEN  MILLINE 
RATES  THAN 
THE  STAR* 


1.82 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 


Are  you  publishing 
in  a  good  test  market? 
Remember— 

Men  who  determine  where  and 
when  to  introduce  new  products 
read  The  Wall  Street  Journal 


LOOK  MA...NO  HANDS! 

Newspaper  bundles  of  all  sizes  are  underwrapped,  fed,  compressed 
and  wire-tied  at  top  press  speed  in  the  new  plant  of  the  Staten  Island 
Advance,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

The  fully  automatic  Glomail  General  Strapping  equipment  con¬ 
sists  of  the  underwrap,  in-line  feeder  and  model  PL-3  tying  machine 
using  18-gauge  wire. 

Note  how  bundle  is  compressed  before  tying  is  completed. 

GENERAL  STRAPPING  COMPANY 

100  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York 
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Our  Apologies 


As  m»)st  practical  jokes  do.  the  one  reported  here  April  i 
by  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  s  managing  editor  has  ba(  kfir 
with  many  indignant  remarks  to  this  columnist  by  Southe 
friends.  IJeing  a  Southerner — from  North  Carolina — ^we  wei 
wounded  by  the  reftercussions  because  we  certainly  intended  n 
offense  to  Dixie  woinanhotMl  by  merely  telling  a  newspapernm 
story  that  was  supposed  to  have  l>een  humorous.  Those  who  h» 
felt  insulted  by’  the  item  missetl  the  point  but  we  offer  oa 
apology  to  them  for  a  slight  lapse  of  judgment. 


After  the  Ball  Is  Over 

RUKKUL  comment  on  President  Kennerly’s  plans  to  cut  (low 
on  expense  account  income  tax  deductions  made  by  Rician 
C.  Steele,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telef^ram  and  Gazette,  as  he  tiad 
the  report  for  the  ANPA  Committee  on  Taxation:  “If  this  gw 
through,  we’ll  have  to  hold  our  ANPA  convention  next  y« 
in  a  tent  in  Central  Park.”  And  here’s  comment  bv  Roi 
Valline  in  his  self-syndicated  column.  “Ron  Valline  On  di 
Scene”:  “In  April,  when  the  blood  runs  warm,  the  newspape 
publishers  of  America  des<’end  on  New  York  to  take  the  bcaliai 
waters  at  the  Waldorf.  They  need  the  rest.  Seven  days  aw 
from  the  back  shop  and  the  front  page  in  midtown  Manhattu 
replenish  spirit  needed  to  face  wcirld  crises.  These  crises  no* 
are  such  a  daily  occurrence  the  front  page  can’t  contain  thai 
New  York,  of  course,  realizes  their  plight  and  opens  her  pab 
to  them.  The  boss  must  test  first  hand  the  arithmetic  in  a  re* 
p(»rter’s  expense  account,  so  sessions  with  Mary  Martin  yodeliai 
in  the  Alps  are  as  necessary  as  panel  discussions  on  cheaft 
ways  to  roll  logs  down  from  Canada  and  the  need  for  volm 
tary  censorship.” 

Space  Requirement 


Hail  to  thee,  astronaut. 

Orbiting  as  planned; 

Just  don’t  forget  our  deadline^ 

.^lien  you  land! 

^John  Raymond 

Richmond  (Calif.)  Independent 


— Bulletin  board  notice  at  the  National  Press  Club,  Washina 
ton:  “John  F,  Kennedy,  a  former  newspaperman  now  in  politica 
was  approved  for  membership.”  .  .  .  Writes  Los  Angeles  Tima 
columnist  Art  Ryon:  “In  charge  of  the  new  UPI  office  in  Li| 
Vegas  is  Bob  Frick  and  running  the  new  AP  office  there  ij 
Jack  Flynn.  So?  So,  if  anybody  w’ants  to  get  anything  on  til 
!  w  ire  ser\'ices  out  of  Vegas,  they  have  to  go  through  Frick  anj 
'  Flynn.”  ...  A  barber  shop  has  served  newspapermen  for  1 
!  years  in  the  plant  of  the  Pueblo  (Colo.)  Star-Journal,  repom 
I  Nelson  Roberts  of  West-ffolliday  after  a  visit.  The  shop  i 
;  equipped  for  all  kinds  of  haircuts — short,  long,  straight,  curi'j 
thick,  thin  and  close  to  the  meat,  Eric  G.  Johansen,  general  aij 
i  vertising  manager,  advised  Mr.  Roberts.  .  .  .  Under  title 
I  “Silly  Newspaper  Custom,”  Editor  Henry  Belk,  Goldsboi 
(N.  C.)  News-Argus,  rightfully  editorialized:  “It  has  cornel 
be  accepted  among  newspapers  that  an  address  or  s{>e«l| 
formally  delivered  is  news.  The  acceptance  pertains  to  spcccM 
from  people  who  are  not  in  themselves  news  and  to  speeclw 
which  are  hot  air  and  bombast  and  add  nothing  to  the  sw 
total  of  human  knowledge.  It  applies  to  speeches  which  at^ 
slanted  for  propaganda  purposes,  or  back  scratching,  or  pla 
inflation  of  the  ego  of  the  speaker.  The  editor  picks  and  chooa 
and  throws  away,  condenses,  slashes.  But  when  it  comes  to  tl 
news  of  speeches  in  his  territory  he  abandons  his  critical  facul 
and  follows  the  silly  old  line.”  .  .  .  There’s  another  Merahn 
the  newspaper  business.  Roger  Merahn  is  now  a  reporter  for  t 
Long  Island  City  (N.  Y.)  Star-Journal.  His  father  is  I.ai 
Merahn,  promotion  director,  New  York  World-Telegram. 
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SYRACUSE  HERALD-JOURNAL 

SERVING  THE  SYRACUSE  MARKET 
THE  *1  TEST  MARKET— U.S.  A.  .  .  . 


IN  DAILY  NATIONAL  FOOD 
ADVERTISING  LINAGE  VOLUME 
IN  NEW  YORK  STATE  (Including 
New  York  City  and  New  England)  I960 


IN  DAILY  NATIONAL  FOOD 
ADVERTISING  LINAGE  VOLUME 
IN  THE  U.S.A.  I960 


U.S.  A. 

LINAGE 

V.  Chicogo  Tribune 

1,099,^93 

2*  Philadelphia:  Bui letrn 

1,071,786 

3.  Chicago  Daily  News 

1,054,685 

4.  Milwaukee  Journal; 

969,307 

5.  l-os  Angeles  Times 

957,533 

6.  Cleveland  Press  Cr  News 

891,007 

7.  Pittsburgh  Press 

870,946 

8.  Syrocuse  HeraIdJournai 

857,916 

NEW  YORK  STATE 

},  Syracuse  Herold-Journal  857,916 

2.  Rochester  Times-Union  852,454 

3,  Buffalo  Evening  News  826,159 

^  4.  Syracuse  Post-Standard  767,589 

No  other  New  York  State  Newspaper  (in 
eluding  New  York  City)  ranks  among  the 
First  20  Medio  Records  measured  cities* 


Grocery  Product  Advertisers 
have  fuiind  there  is  one  way 
to  sell  all  this  big  nlarket. 


FULL  COLOR  AVAILABLE  —  DAILY  AND  SUNDAY 
ReweKnted  Nttionilly  by  miONET,  REGAN  A  SCHMITT 


Consumer 
Market  Dafa 


the  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS 


NIRAID-JOURNM  &  HERALD  iHIRKAN 
Evening  Sundty 


THE  POSTSTANDARD 

Metnmg  A  Sundiy 


(0;  CIRCULATION:  Combined  Daily  230,814  •  Sunday  Herald  American  202,467  •  Sunday  Post-Slandard  102,966 


editorial 


Is  Press  At  Fault? 

"Orksident  Kennedy’s  speech  to  the  newspajier  publishers  in  New 

York  last  tveek  w'as  conciliatory  yet  critical  of  the  press.  He  compli¬ 
mented  newspajjermen  for  their  loyalty,  j>atriotisin,  and  the  im- 
jKMtance  of  their  function  in  keeping  die  jx.*ople  informetl.  He 
reiterated  his  abhorrence  of  secrecy  and  censorship  and  his  intention 
of  keeping  the  |>eople  informed  about  the  activities  of  his  Administra¬ 
tion.  And  yet,  he  thought  the  press  has  reported  tcx>  much  to  the 
|ieople. 

In  fact,  the  President  very  adroitly  blamc'tl  tlie  press  for  breaches 
(/f  national  security  and  implied  that  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
IJ.S.  in  meeting  the  Communist  cliallenge  around  the  world  are  the 
fault  of  the  press. 

Coming  on  top  of  current  criticism  of  the  press  for  what  it  ditl 
and  did  not  rejxjrt  about  the  Cuban  invasion,  it  made  new'spapermen 
and  new'spajiers  appear  to  l)e  rather  irresponsible. 

“P'or  the  facts  of  the  matter  are,”  the  President  said,  “that  this 
nation’s  foes  have  openly  boasted  of  acquiring  through  our  news- 
pa|>ers  information  they  would  otherwise  hire  agents  to  accjuire 
through  theft,  bribery  or  espionage;  that  details  of  this  nation’s  covert 
preparations  to  counter  the  enemy’s  covert  o|x.*rations  have  lieen 
available  to  every  newspaper  reader,  friend  and  foe  alike;  that  the 
size,  the  strength,  the  location  and  the  nature  of  our  forces  and 
weajx)ns,  and  our  plans  and  strategy  for  their  use,  have  all  l)een  pin- 
pointcnl  in  the  press  and  other  news  media  to  a  tlegree  sufficient  to 
satisfy  any  foreign  |x>wer,”  etc. 

If  newspapers  have  printed  these  things  to  the  jeopardy  of  national 
security,  their  rejxrrters  certainly  did  not  get  them  through  “theft, 
brilrery  or  espionage.”  The  information  certainly  must  have  been 
available  to  them  in  some  way  and  so  would  have  Iteen  available  to 
others,  even  enemy  agents.  We  don’t  think  the  press  should  be  blamed 
for  giving  information  to  its  readers  which  could  l>e,  and  probably 
.dready  is,  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 

This  is  not  to  deny  the  inqxrrtance  of  the  problem  of  national 
security  as  outlined  by  the  President.  Ahntrst  every  editor  who  com¬ 
mented  on  that  sjjeech  expressed  a  willingness  to  coo|)erate.  Most 
of  them,  however,  noted  tlie  absence  of  any  “ground  ndes.”  How 
can  they  be  exjjected  to  withhold  stories  from  print  if  they  are  not 
aware  of  the  problems  involved?  How  many  other  people  have  the 
information,  what  is  its  significance? 

The  President  asked  for  recommendations  from  the  press  to  solve 
this  problem  to  which  he  pledged  the  coo|>eration  of  his  .-\thninistra- 
tion.  How  can  the  press  devise  “new  tests”  for  judging  a  news  story 
when  they  don’t  know  the  quality  and  security  importance  of  the 
materials  they  are  handling  day  by  day?  It  sc'ems  to  us  tlie  recom¬ 
mendations  should  come  from  the  .\dministration  and  be  worked 
out  with  exjx^rienced  newspaper  editors  who  would  be  able  to  judge 
their  feasibility.  If  they  are  workable,  we  feel  sure  the  cooperation 
of  all  newspajier  editors  can  lie  counted  iqxin. 

The  dilemma  is:  Can  restrictions  on  publication  of  information — 
over  and  above  the  security  limitations  on  the  release  of  sensitive 
information  by  government  dejrartments — be  agreed  iqxm  which  will 
not  destroy  the  jieople’s  right  to  know  as  describetl  in  these  words  of 
President  Kennedy: 

“Without  debate,  without  criticism,  no  Administration  can  succeed 
■ — and  no  republic  can  survive.  That  is  why  our  press  is  protected 
by  die  First  Aniendment  ...  to  infonn,  to  arouse,  to  reflect,  to 
state  our  dangers  and  our  op|>ortunities,  to  indicate  our  crises  and 
our  choices,  to  lead,  mold,  educate  and  sometimes  even  anger  public 
opinion.” 
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Without  counsel  purposes  are 
pointed;  hut  in  the  multitude  of  co 
sellors  they  are  established.— Proreriil 

XV;  22. 
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•  THE  FOURTH  ESUM 


Th«  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journ«!!i| 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspap^rda 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estm 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 


Jamas  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  Board,  1912-1959 


Publisher  and  Editor 
Robert  U.  Brown 


General  Manager 
James  W.  Brown,  Jr. 
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Executive  Editor,  Jerome  H.  Walker;  Faatofsiju^  t 
Ray  Erwin,  Richard  Friedman,  Philip  N.nark 
Schuyler,  Robert  M.  Warner;  Advertirii  i 
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One  way  to  add  zest,  color  and  tempt¬ 
ing  taste  to  anythin?:  from  a  simple 
snack  to  a  family  dinner  is  to  include 
cranberry  sauce  on  the  men.  —  Glendale 
(Calif.)  News-Press. 

• 

Since  it  requires  8%  more  ener?:y  to 
stand  than  to  sit,  the  wide  homemaker 
dues  as  much  of  her  work  in  a  sitting 
position  as  possible.  —  North  Platte 
(Neb.)  Telegraph-Bulletin. 

• 

Roosevelt,  hired  by  the  firm  last  De¬ 
cember  as  a  consultant,  planned  a  mud¬ 
dle  with  the  board  immediately  after  his 
arrival  from  Washinsfton.  —  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Herald-Express. 


nol  p4  This,  however,  will  not  hurt  the  mayor, 
^some  feel,  in  that  he  can  say  he  w'as 
always  on  the  side  of  the  angles.  —  New 
vlid-V'd  Korfc  Herald  Tribune. 
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He  will  become  rector  of  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Confronter. — Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Bldq.  iCommereial  Appeal. 
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letters 

AD  TESTIMONIALS 

It  has  considerably  surprised,  and  I 
must  say,  personally  disgusted  me  to  see 
newspaper  executives  and  columnists  en¬ 
dorsing  products  for  television  commer¬ 
cials  and  magazine  articles. 

One  does  not  question  the  sincerity  of 
the  testimonials,  but  the  propriety.  The 
suspicion  arises  that  advertising  agencies 
are  seeking  to  capitalize  on  the  reputation 
of  the  press  for  impartiality  in  order  to 
sell  products.  .\nd  the  even  uglier  thought 
occurs  that  possibly  they  do  not  believe 
this  quality  exists  and  regard  newspaper¬ 
men  simply  as  “entertainers.” 

In  brief,  it  seems  to  me  that  newspaper¬ 
men  giving  testimonials  are  l>oth  jeopard¬ 
izing  their  own  claim  to  objectivity  and 
the  hard-won  traditions  of  the  press  which 
have  made  it,  for  those  in  it,  not  a  busi¬ 
ness  but  a  profession. 

(iEORCE  P.  C.4RL1N 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

»  *  * 

NEEDLESS  WORD 

Some  years  ago  the  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Knickerbocker  Press  had  a  style  l)ook 
whose  dictums  included:  “If  a  person  re¬ 
ceives  an  injury  tell  whether  it  came  by 
express  or  parcel  post.” 

Now  the  word  that  seems  most  abused 
and  over-used  is  “served.”  He  served  in — 
he  served  as — he  served  when,  etc,  etc. 

It  would  be  real  helpful  if  a  copy  editor 
was  shown  the  menu  when  he  got  a  story 
with  that  needless  word  in  it. 

Cliff  Carroll 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

COLLEGE  CENSORSHIP 

As  an  adviser  to  a  college  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  I  cannot  agree  with  Miss  Dorothy 
Sattes  that  we  are  strangling  student  jour¬ 
nalism.  (E^P,  April  8). 

Miss  Sattes  cited  five  examples  of  ad¬ 
ministration  censorship  in  her  article.  For 
each  one  of  these  five  there  are  dozens  of 
college  publications  which  are  free  of 
censorship. 

The  statement  that  often  a  faculty  ad¬ 
viser  reads  all  the  copy  and  acts  as  a 
censor,  especially  in  small  colleges,  is  an 
indictment  that  cannot  go  unanswered.  At 
Millersville  State  College  (student  enroll¬ 
ment  1.800)  we  enjoy  the  full  cooperation 
of  the  administration  without  the  slightest 
shadow  of  any  administrative  or  faculty 
control.  I  am  certain  that  this  holds  true 
in  a  majority  of  smtdl  colleges  in  the  east¬ 
ern  part  of  the  United  States  at  least.  We 
are  almost  solely,  dependent  upon  alloca¬ 
tions  from  a  student  board  for  our  exist¬ 
ence  and  never  have  we  been  restricted  by 
that  group  in  any  way. 

Earle  M.  Hite,  Jr. 

Millersville,  Pa. 

*  *  « 

This  former  collegiate  editor,  reporter, 
explorer  of  unorthodox  ideas,  and  quon¬ 
dam  liberal  would  like  to  know  where  to 
send  flowers. 

I  surely  hope  that  ancient  Rosinante 
survives  the  epizooty  or  else  phalanxes  of 
collegiate  windmills  will  rise  to  die  un- 
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tested  by  septime  or  riposte  by  unborn 
generations  of  J-school  de  la  Manchas. 

The  prospect  gets  me  all  choked  up. 

Lance  W.  Anderson 

Decatur,  .\labama 

*  *  * 

In  my  best  considered  opinion,  the  essay 
by  the  .student  editor  of  the  Daily  North¬ 
western  is  one  of  the  most  significant  items 
published  by  E&P  for  some  time. 

I  might  carry  a  point  made  by  the 
Northwestern  student  editor  to  its  logical 
conclusion:  “Look  with  real  suspicion  on 
any  college  newspaper  ‘adviser’  who  has 
not  been  fired.” 

E&P  readers  who  found  the  April  8 
article  of  value  might  also  enjoy  reading 
The  Iron  Heel  by  Jack  London  and  Stop 
the  Press  by  Ceorge  Marion. 

Lloyd  Wilkie 

(^noga  Park.  Calif. 

*  *  * 

NOT  A  KEPT  PRESS 

.\s  a  newspaperman.  I  have  admired 
your  numerous  editorial  defenses  of  the 
right  of  the  press  to  seek  and  publish  the 
truth.  I  wonder  if  you  appreciate  the 
shock  one  gets  on  reading  your  editorial. 
“News  of  Cuban  Invasion,”  (April  29). 

You  imply  that  American  reporters  held 
back  information  passed  to  them  by  the 
Cuban  invaders.  I  don’t  know  that  this  is 
true,  and  my  quarrel  here  is  not  with 
those  reporters.  .Assuming  that  they  did 
distort  the  truth,  my  quarrel  is  with  vour 
defense  of  that  reporting.  You  write:  “Was 
it  the  responsibility  of  the  press  to  say 
these  (anti-Castro)  leaders  were  lying 
when  they  announced  the  landing  force 
was  upwards  of  .S.OOO  men  and  that  the 
U.S.  government  was  also  lying  because  it 
knew  the  facts  but  wouldn’t  release  them? 
Wouldn’t  the  press  have  been  guilty  of 
gross  irresponsibility  if  it  had  spelled  out 
for  the  .American  people,  and  particularly 
for  Castro’s  benefit,  every  detail  of  the 
operation  in  advance?” 

This  is  a  succinct  argument  for  a  kept 
press.  If  the  duty  of  the  newspaper  is  to 
serve  the  State  Department  and  a  foreign 
partisan  movement,  then  indeed  it  would 
lie  gross  irresponsibility  to  print  a  dam¬ 
aging  truth.  But  the  .American  press  serves 
a  different  idol,  or  at  least  it  should.  To 
call  a  spade  a  spade  is,  in  these  times  of 
double-talk,  as  lofty  a  goal  as  this  tired 
world  can  hope  for.  Newspapers  here  serve 
a  public  that  must  judge  its  servants  in 
government.  They  cannot,  at  the  same 
time,  serve  that  government. 

Let’s  not  confuse  the  issue  by  raising 
the  cry  that  Castro  would  be  the  bene¬ 
factor  of  accurate  reporting  in  U.  S.  news¬ 
papers. 

Herbert  G.  Lawson 

.Arlington.  Mass. 

«  »  * 

AUTHOR’S  QUERY 

For  a  biography  of  Steve  Hannagan. 
the  well-known  press  agent  who  died  in 
1953.  I  would  like  letters  or  other  infor¬ 
mation. 

Edward  R.  Ellis 

.^10  Riverside  Drive 
New  York  25,  N.  Y. 
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for  the  best  business  news  reporting  from  abroad  in  I960’ 


Edwin  L.  Dale  Jr. 


of  The  New  York  Times 


Award  of  the 


Each  year  the  Overseas  Press  Club  of  America  cites  "dis¬ 
tinguished  achievement  in  foreign  journalism”  with  a  series 
of  awards  in  various  journalistic  categories. 


The  Club’s  E.  W.  Fairchild  Award  has  just  been  presented  to 
The  Times  Edwin  L.  Dale  Jr.  for  his  series  on  European 
business  and  economic  affairs. 


Mr.  Dale  has  specialized  in  reporting  and  interpreting 
economics  since  he  joined  The  Times  in  1955— first  as  an 
economics  reporter  in  the  Washington  bureau  and,  for  the 
past  year,  as  The  Times  European  Economic  Correspondent 
in  Paris. 


Edwin  L.  Dale’s  work  is  indicative  of  The  New  York  Times 
coverage  of  all  major  events  in  nearly  every  field  of  human 
endeavor.  It’s  the  kind  of  editorial  coverage  that  gives  Times 
readers  a  clear,  complete,  accurate  picture  of  today’s  news. 


"All  The  News  That’s  Fit  To  Print" 


Every  Saturday  Since  1 884 
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[president  to  Explore  Press 
Discipline  Idea  at  Parley 

Agrees  to  Meet  Representatives 
Of  Newspaper  Business  on  May  9 


President  Kennedy  will  meet 
*ith  representatives  of  the 
newsiiapcr  business  Tuesday 
tiiorning  (May  9)  at  the  White 
House  to  explore  the  problems 
|of  press  discipline  which  he 
rais(-<l  in  an  address  at  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  dinner 
April  27  in  New  York. 

Soon  after  the  President  had 
i-alled  on  publishers  and  editors 
to  consider  the  dilemma  which 
he  posed — full  information  of 
eoveniinent  activities  without 
violation  of  national  security — 
he  was  asked  to  set  up  a  con¬ 
ference.  The  request  was  signed 
by  Mark  Ferree,  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  and  Felix  R. 
.McKnight,  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
ha  liters. 

Group  Named 

The  White  House  announced 
Wednesday  that  Mr.  Kennedy 
would  meet  with  a  group  sug- 
freste<l  by  Messrs.  Ferree  and 
McKnight.  It  will  include  them, 
plus  D.  Tennant  Bryan  of  the 
Richmond  Newspapers  and  Ir¬ 
win  Maier  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  as  ANPA  directors; 
Turner  Catledge  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  Lee  Hills  of  the 
Knight  Newspapers,  as  directors 
of  ASNE ;  Benjamin  M.  McKel- 
way  of  the  Washington  Star, 
president  of  the  Associated 
Press;  and  Frank  H.  Bartholo¬ 
mew,  president  of  the  United 
Press  International. 

The  President  referred  to  the 
[“clear  and  present  danger” 
whicli  exists  without  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  war.  He  rejected  the  idea 
of  official  censorship  although  he 
alluded  to  the  fact  that  during 
wartime  the  press  had  cooper¬ 
ated  with  the  government  by 
[imposing  self-discipline  in  the 
withholding  of  sensitive  news. 
He  offered  to  cooperate  with 
the  press  if  it  proposed  some 
specific  steps  or  machinery  for 
voluntary  controls. 

For  the  most  part  editorials 


around  the  country  agrreed  with 
the  President  that  press  respon¬ 
sibility  entails  self-restraint.  A 
great  many  editors  asked  the 
President  to  be  more  explicit 
about  the  kind  of  information 
he  thinks  the  press  should  not 
publish.  Several  observed  that 
his  concern  over  the  printing  of 
too  much  information  followed 
on  the  heels  of  the  failure  of  the 
Cuban  rebels’  expedition  to  re¬ 
capture  their  homeland. 

In  general,  editorial  fingers 
were  pointed  to  the  government 
bureaus  where  officials  talk  too 
much  or  force  newsmen  to  dig  in 
underground  sources  for  official 
news  that  has  been  sealed  arbi¬ 
trarily. 

Wholehearted  support  was 
given  to  the  President’s  speech 
by  James  C.  Hagerty,  who  was 
President  Eisenhower’s  Press 
Secretary. 

Rep.  John  E.  Moss,  California 
Democrat  who  heads  the  Special 
Government  Information  Sub¬ 
committee,  said  he  joined  with 
the  President  in  the  hope  he 
expressed  that  no  one  in  govern¬ 
ment  will  interpret  his  remarks 
on  official  secrecy  as  authority 
for  covering  up  administrative 
eiTors. 

Source  of  Guidance 

The  President’s  proposal  for 
press  restraints,  the  Congress¬ 
man  said,  calls  for  major 
changes  in  the  information  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  government  itself. 
He  said  it  would  be  a  grave  mis¬ 
take  to  ask  the  press  to  impose 
voluntary  restraints  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  collecting  and  publishing 
government  news  without  pro¬ 
viding  a  source  of  gpiidance  and 
appeal  on  security  matters. 

Washington  reporters  are 
growing  increasingly  irritated 
by  the  clamp-down  on  news 
sources  at  the  Pentagon  and 
State  Department.  They  feel 
that  the  accessibility  of  the 
White  House  and  other  top  level 
people  hardly  compensates  for 
the  drying  up  of  basic  news 
sources. 


Comments  from  newsmen  on 
Mr.  Kennedy’s  speech  included: 

William  McGaffin,  Chicago 
Daily  News — “I’m  very  worried 
about  Kennedy’s  speech.  Al¬ 
though  he  said  that  he  didn’t 
want  the  administration  to  cover 
up  its  own  mistakes,  there’s  a 
grave  danger  that  this  will 
happen.  We’d  just  begun  to  make 
some  headway  in  loosening 
things  up. 

‘“rhe  Cuban  crisis  has  resulted 
in  an  increase  in  background 
briefings,  but  these  are  hardly 
new  in  this  town.  Unfortunately 
that’s  the  way  so  much  of  the 
news  is  put  out  here.  And  the 
backgrounders  haven’t  all  been 
on  the  Administration’s  side. 
Nixon  had  one  while  he  was 
here.” 

David  Kraslow,  Miami  Herald 
— “What  happens  when  the 
Administration  thinks  something 
is  in  the  national  interest  but 
the  press  doesn’t.  If  a  responsible 
newspaper  has  doubts  about  a 
course  of  action,  doesn’t  it  have 
a  duty  to  air  those  doubts?  Does 
a  free  press  have  to  lie  down 
and  accept  whatever  an  Admin¬ 
istration  does?” 

Elusive  on  Cuban  Story 

Press  relations  for  Operation 
Cuba  started  out  in  sweetness 
and  light  and  ended  up  pretty 
much  in  sourness  and  darkness. 

Not  everybody  knew  that  an 
offensive  move  to  displace  Fidel 
Castro  was  underway,  but 
enough  people  were  in  “the 
know”  to  prompt  one  Washing¬ 
ton  newsman  to  comment: 

“It  was  like  hunting  deer  with 
a  brass  band.”  First  reports  on 
the  April  17  invasion  were 
cheerful.  As  the  bad  news  began 
to  come  back,  news  sources 
became  elusive. 

Word  got  around  that  there 
had  been  a  “disaster”  on  the 
Cuban  beaches  and  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  was  “pretty  sick” 
about  it. 

Direct  lines  of  communications 
between  top  White  House,  State 
Department  and  Pentagon  aides 
were  maintained  with  key  news¬ 
men,  but  most  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  press  corps  was  still 
fumbling  around  for  the  true 
situation. 


JFK  Points  a  Lesson 
In  Karl  Marx  and  Pay 

President  Kennedy  began  his 
talk  to  newspaper  publishers 
April  27  with  a  tale  about  Karl 
Marx  and  how  the  obscure  Lon¬ 
don  journalist  was  hired  to 
write  a  column  for  Horace 
Greeley’s  New  York  Tribune  in 
1851  for  meager  pay. 

Mr.  Kennedy  said  that  Marx, 
“stone  broke  and  with  a  family 
ill  and  undernourished,”  quit 
when  his  appeals  for  more 
money  went  unheeded.  Then, 
the  President  said,  the  writer 
devoted  his  talents  full  time  to 
the  cause  “that  would  bequeath 
the  world  the  seeds  of  Leninism, 
Stalinism,  revolution  and  cold 
war.” 

The  moral,  said  the  President, 
was  that  “history  might  have 
been  different”  if  Marx  had  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  a  correspondent. 
“I  hope,”  he  concluded,  “that 
all  publishers  will  bear  this  les¬ 
son  in  mind  the  next  time  they 
receive  a  poverty-sticken  appeal 
for  a  small  increase  in  the  ex¬ 
pense  account  from  an  obscure 
newspaperman.” 


Came  D-Day-plus-3  and  an 
emergency  meeting  of  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  Cabinet,  followed  by  his 
talk  on  Cuba  that  day  before  an 
ASNE  luncheon.  Cabinet  mem¬ 
bers  talked  to  friends  in  the 
news  corps  freely  about  the 
debacle.  The  truth  was  out. 

Editors  See  Problem 

Editors  from  medium-size 
papers  attending  the  American 
Press  Institute  seminar  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  this  week  had 
no  specific  recommendations  to 
make. 

“President  Kennedy  has  cited 
a  problem  the  press  should  not 
ignore,”  said  Robert  B.  Atwood, 
editor  of  the  Anchorage  (Alas¬ 
ka)  Daily  Times.  “We  learned 
in  World  War  II  that  voluntary 
censorship  is  possible  in  a  shoot¬ 
ing  war.  Automatically  we  fell 
in  line.  We  knew  what  should  not 
be  printed. 

“But  there  is  no  criteria  for 
the  new  kind  of  war  on  which  to 
base  editorial  decisions  on  what 
to  print  or  what  not  to  print. 
For  instance,  we  print  the  gift 
or  loan  of  dollars  to  some  for¬ 
eign  country,  but  the  day  might 
come  when  certain  foreign  aid 
should  be  kept  secret  for  sound 
reasons.” 

Mr.  Atwood  said  Florida  edi- 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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tors  demonstrated  difficulties  of 
self-censorship  in  advance  of 
the  Cuban  invasion.  In  a  meet¬ 
ing  they  agrreed  not  to  publish 
the  news  of  the  rebel  forces 
in  training  in  their  state.  They 
were  forced  to  abandon  their 
censorship  when  newspapers 
from  other  states  began  to  tell 
the  story.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
said,  in  Alaska  frequently  news 
of  military  importance  occurs, 
but  since  “no  other  papers  are 
breathing  down  our  necks”  we 
are  able  to  refrain  from  print¬ 
ing  stories  that  should  not  be 
printed. 

“We  may  make  mistakes,  but 
usually  while  military  people 
make  no  effort  to  keep  us  from 
printing  news,  they  on  occasions 
give  sound  and  intelligent  rea¬ 
sons  for  not  doing  so,  and  we 
feel  that  we  are  showing  social 
responsibility  by  not  telling 
everything  we  know.” 


‘No  Business’  in  This  Area 


Henry  Schulte,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Savannah  (Ga.)  Newn 
&  Press,  objected  strenuously  to 
President  Kennedy’s  suggestion. 

“We  feel  that  Mr.  Kennedy 
has  moved  into  an  area  in  which 
he  has  no  busines,”  he  said.  “I 
don’t  think  he  gives  newspaper 
editors  credit  for  having  the 
good  sense  to  print  what  should 
be  printed  and  editing  out  that 
which  should  help  the  enemy. 
He  is  apt  to  get  into  a  position 
where  he  will  need  the  public’s 
support,  which  he  will  not  get 
if  the  public  is  uninformed.  This 
new  kind  of  warfare  does  not 
preclude  the  insistent  need  of 
keeping  the  public  aware  of  what 
is  going  on.” 

Mai  Mallette,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 
Journal,  complained  it  was  un¬ 
fair  for  the  President  not  to  be 
more  specific  than  he  was. 

“He  touched  upon  the  ex¬ 
tremely  dangerous  problem  of 
press  regulation,”  Mr.  Mallette 
said.  “In  the  context  in  which 
his  proposals  were  made  most 
people  reading  his  remarks  could 
not  help  but  feel  that  the  press 
was  responsible  for  the  Cuban 
catastrophe.  As  a  result  of  his 
talk  the  press  has  come  in  for 
some  unwarranted  and  unfair 
criticism. 

“By  and  large  the  press  is 
responsible  and  will  continue  to 
be  so.  Newspapers  are  certainly 
as  restrained  as  other  figures  in 
the  government.  There  is  more 
danger  to  the  national  security 
in  news  suppression  than  the 
chance  of  some  information 
reaching  the  enemy  in  this  cold 
war.” 


George  M.  Cox,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press- 
Register,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  most  editors  would  consider 
Mr.  Kennedy’s  concern  as  sound. 

“But  the  President  should  be 
more  specific  on  how  this  pro¬ 
posal  for  self-censorship  will 
work,”  he  said.  “Who  will  be  the 
referee?  Who  is  to  say  what 
would  endanger  the  national 
security?  The  great  proportion 
of  editors  in  this  country  do  not 
want  to  do  anything  to  hurt 
their  country.  We  want  to  do  all 
we  can  to  help.  Our  hope  is  that 
none  of  the  people  in  govern¬ 
ment  use  President  Kennedy’s 
suggestion  that  there  is  a  need 
for  censorship  for  wrong 
bureaucratic  purposes.” 

Joe  Paul  Jr.,  managing  editor 
of  the  Ventura  (Calif.)  Star 
and  Free-Press,  saw  merit  in 
what  the  President  had  said. 

“The  means  for  execution, 
however,  remain  to  be  worked 
out,”  he  declared.  “Because  the 
newspaper  business  is  so  com¬ 
petitive,  rules  will  have  to  be 
worked  out  which  newspaper 
men  will  respect  and  with  which 
they  can  honestly  comply.” 

Mr.  Paul  was  editor  of  the 
Oxnard  (Calif.)  Press-Courier 
during  World  War  II.  He  said 
self-censorship  by  newspapers 
was  not  successful.  Newspapers 
would  refrain  from  printing 
matter  which  would  then  later 
come  out  in  detail  in  the  maga¬ 
zines,  making  the  whole  pro¬ 
gram  a  mockery. 


first,  to  the  need  for  far  greater 
public  information;  and,  second, 
to  the  need  for  far  greater  offi¬ 
cial  secrecy. 

The  very  word  “secrecy”  is 
repugnant  in  a  free  and  open 
republic:  and  we  are  as  a  people 
inherently  and  historically  op¬ 
posed  to  secret  societies,  to  se¬ 
cret  oaths  and  to  secret  proceed¬ 
ings.  We  decided  long  ago  that 
the  dangers  of  excessive  and  un¬ 
warranted  concealment  of  perti¬ 
nent  facts  far  outweighed  the 
dangers  which  are  cited  to  justi¬ 
fy  it 

Even  today,  there  is  little 
value  in  opposing  the  threat  of 
a  closed  society  by  imitating 
its  arbitrary  restrictions.  Even 
today,  there  is  little  value  in  in¬ 
suring  the  survival  of  our  na¬ 
tion  if  our  traditions  do  not 
suiwive  with  it.  And  there  is 
very  grave  danger  that  an  an- 
novmced  need  for  increased  se¬ 
curity  will  be  seized  upon  by 
those  anxious  to  expand  its 
meaning  to  the  very  limits  of 
official  censorship  and  conceal¬ 
ment. 


of  “clear  and  present  danger|P< 
then  I  can  only  say  that 
danger  has  never  been  mos 
clear  and  its  presence  has  nevjj 
been  more  imminent. 


Dangers  Mentioned 
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Not  an  Exruse  to  Censor 


Text  of  Address 
By  the  President 

Following  is  the  text  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy’s  address  at  the 
ANPA  Bureau  of  Advertising 
dinner,  April  27,  on  the  subject 
of  voluntary  press  discipline. 


I  want  to  talk  about  our  com¬ 
mon  responsibilities  in  the  face 
of  a  common  challenge.  The 
events  of  recent  weeks  may 
have  helped  illumine  that  chal¬ 
lenge  for  some;  but  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  its  threat  have  long 
loomed  this  large  on  our  hori¬ 
zon.  Whatever  our  hopes  may 
be  for  the  future — for  reducing 
this  threat  or  living  with  it  — 
there  is  no  escaping  either  the 
gravity  or  the  totality  of  its 
challenge  to  our  security  and 
survival  —  a  challenge  that 
confronts  us  in  unaccustomed 
ways  in  every  sphere  of  human 
activity. 

This  deadly  challenge  im¬ 
poses  upon  our  society  two  re¬ 
quirements  of  direct  concern  to 
both  the  press  and  the  President 
— two  requirements  that  may 
seem  almost  contradictory  in 
tone,  but  which  must  be  recon¬ 
ciled  and  fulfilled  if  we  are  to 
meet  this  national  peril.  I  refer. 


'That  I  do  not  intend  to  per¬ 
mit.  And  no  official  of  my  Ad¬ 
ministration,  whether  his  rank 
is  high  or  low,  civilian  or  mili¬ 
tary,  should  interpret  my  words 
here  tonight  as  an  excuse  to 
censor  the  news,  to  stifie  dissent, 
to  cover  up  our  mistakes  or  to 
withhold  from  the  press  and  the 
public  the  facts  they  deserve  to 
know. 

But  I  do  ask  every  publisher, 
every  editor  and  every  newsman 
in  the  nation  to  reexamine  his 
own  standards,  and  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  nature  of  our  co\m- 
try’s  peril.  In  time  of  war,  the 
Government  and  the  press  have 
customarily  joined  in  an  effort 
based  largely  on  self-discipline, 
to  prevent  unauthorized  disclo¬ 
sures  to  the  enemy.  In  time  of 
“clear  and  present  danger,”  the 
courts  have  held  that  even  the 
privileged  rights  of  the  First 
Amendment  must  yield  to  the 
public’s  need  for  national  se¬ 
curity. 

Today  no  war  has  been  de¬ 
clared  —  and  however  fierce  the 
struggle,  it  may  never  be  de¬ 
clared  in  traditional  fashion. 
Our  way  of  life  is  under  attack. 
Those  who  make  themselves  our 
enemy  are  advancing  around  the 
globe.  The  survival  of  our 
friends  is  in  danger.  And  yet  no 
war  has  been  declared,  no  bord¬ 
ers  have  been  crossed,  no  mis¬ 
siles  have  been  fired. 

If  the  press  is  awaiting  a 
declaration  of  war  before  it  im¬ 
poses  the  self-discipline  of  com¬ 
bat  conditions,  then  I  can  only 
say  that  no  war  ever  posed  a 
greater  threat  to  our  security. 


It  requires  a  change  in  out| 
look,  a  change  in  tactics, 
change  in  missions  —  by  th| 
Government,  by  the  people,  b; 
every  business  man,  u  n  i  o 
leader  and  newspaper.  For  w] 
are  opposed  aroimd  the  work! 
by  a  monolithic  and  nithle* 
conspiracy  that  relies  primarily 
on  covert  means  of  expandia* 
its  sphere  of  influence — on  in-  ^  •  Tor 
filtration  instead  of  invasion,  oi  Y  d**' 
subversion  instead  of  electiom,  tounsf 
on  intimidation  instead  of  fr«  rweivo 
choice,  on  guerillas  by  night  is- 
stead  of  armies  by  day.  iiabt)li 

It  is  a  system  which  has  coi- 
scripted  vast  human  and  mab- 
rial  resources  into  the  buildii; 
of  a  tightly  knit,  highly  efficiest 
machine  that  combines  military, 
diplomatic,  intelligence, 
nomic,  scientific  and  politictl 
operations. 

Its  preparations  are  coc- 
cealed,  not  published.  Its  mi- 
takes  are  buried,  not  headlineiL^j^^  , 
Its  dissenters  are  silenced,  n«JLj.ar' 
lionized.  No  expenditure  is  ‘luo-L-coni 
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If  you  are  awaiting  a  finding 
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tioned,  no  rumor  is  printed, 
secret  is  revealed.  It  conduetsi 
the  cold  war,  in  short,  with  i| 
wartime  discipline  no  demoe 
racy  would  ever  hope  or  wish  icj 
match. 

Nevertheles,  every  demot 
racy  recognizes  the  necessaiyfcpfon 
restraints  of  national  sccurityteceiv 
—  and  the  question  remaiment 
whether  those  restraints  need  ti  a)mir 
be  more  strictly  observed  if  w  rhile 
are  to  oppose  this  kind  of  as-  tried, 
tack  as  well  as  outright  ii-  dapsi 
vasion.  lion  i 

For  the  facts  of  the  matte  Off 
are  that  this  nation’s  foes  han 
openly  boasted  of  acquiri^  ‘ 
through  our  newspapers  infee 
mation  they  wovdd  otherwi*  'hary 
hire  agents  to  acquire  throujl  ■"'P'' 
theft,  bribery  or  espionage;  tl< 
details  of  this  nation’s  covel 
preparations  to  counter  tilorsi 
enemy’s  covert  operations  ha* 
been  available  to  every  new» 
paper  reader,  friend  and  f« 
alike;  that  the  size,  th 
strength,  the  location  and  th 
nature  of  our  forces  and  we» 
pons,  and  our  plans  and  strab  Ds 
gy  for  their  use,  have  all  be« 
pin-pointed  in  the  press  sd 
other  news  media  to  a  degrH 
sufficient  to  satisfy  any  foreij  s 
power;  and  that,  in  at  least  0* 
case,  the  publication  of  detail 
concerning  a  secret  mechaniM 
in  our  possession  required  il 
alteration  at  the  expense  of  coi 
siderable  time  and  money. 

The  newspapers  which  print* 
{Continued  on  page  68) 
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Springfield  Receiver 
Denied  In  Newhouse 


Plea 

Action 


^Diabolical  PloP  To  Ruin  Assets 
Through  Pension  Fund  Is  Charged 


ly  Springfield,  Mass. 

^  Superior  Court  Jud^  Frank 
^  V.  Toinasello  this  week  prompt- 
),  y  denied  an  application  by 
^  [oun.sfl  for  S.  I.  Newhouse  for  a 
^  receivership  to  save  the  Repub- 
B.  lican  Company,  Inc.  from  “a 
iiabolical  plot”  by  the  present 
nanuKi’inent  to  destroy  its  as- 
jj.  sets.  Mr.  Newhouse  purchased 
U  in  interest  in  the  company  a 
^  tear  ago. 

^  After  hearing  attorneys’  ar- 
^  fuments  for  three  hours  on  May 
gjj  J,  Judge  Tomasello  reserved  de¬ 
cision  and  the  next  morning 
Sled  a  memorandum  denying 
*■  the  application  for  temporary 
^  restraining  orders  and  injunc- 

*  tions  and  appointment  of  a  tem- 

*  porarj"  receiver.  No  opinion 
**■  accompanied  the  decision. 

“  Taking  of  testimony  in  four 
consolidated  suits  brou^dit  by 
*lthe  Newhouse  interests  against 
"^Icnmpany  officers  and  trustees 


“started  Thursday  before  a  spe-  ‘‘li^nts  as  underpaid  managers  Republican  Company  which  story  and  headline  to  the  effect 
Irial  master.  ^  business  that  has  shown  (st^khnlHers’  meetimr  that  Mr.  Newhouse  was  “raid- 


The  Ledger  Co.  acquired  the 
original  block  of  shares  from 
other  Bowles  family  heirs  last 
June. 

'Have  Done  Nothing  Wrong' 

Opposing  the  motion  for  a 
receivership.  Attorney  Robert 
W.  Meserve,  representing  the 
company  officers  and  fund 
trustees,  said  the  action  was 
lieing  brought  by  the  Newhouse 
group  in  “an  atmosphere  of 
hysteria.”  He  admitted  that  cer¬ 
tain  changes  had  been  made 
recently  in  the  pension  plan  but 
insisted  that  his  clients  have 
done  nothing  wrong  nor  con¬ 
temptuous  of  the  courts. 

He  said  repeatedly  that  the 
conditions  under  which  Mr. 
Newhouse  agreed  to  purchase 
the  Bowles  family  stock  “may 
never  materialize.” 

Mr.  Meserve  described  his 


tion,”  Mr.  Meserve  said.  “The 
machinery  is  not  worthless,  as 
attested  by  the  fact  that  it  pro¬ 
duced  net  profit  for  the  past 
several  years.”  He  reported  the 
figures  as  $1,133,000  in  1956, 
$1,057,000  in  1957,  $853,000  in 
1958,  $1,200,000  in  1959  and 
$950,000  in  1960. 

The  company  contributed  ap¬ 
proximately  $800,000  of  the  1960 
earnings  to  the  pension  funds 
while  distributing  “niggardly” 
dividends  of  $77,0()0,  Mr.  Burst- 
ein  asserted.  The  $755,000  paid 
to  the  funds  this  year,  Mr. 
Meser\'e  explained,  was  the  first 
contribution  in  three  years. 

The  attorney  for  the  New¬ 
house  interests  told  the  court 
that  the  new  amendments  to  the 
pension  plans  came  to  light  only 
through  a  casual  inquiry  during 
another  court  proceeding  several 
weeks  ago.  He  charged  that  Mr. 
Meserve  himself  had  not  known 
of  the  action  at  that  time. 

CJianges  Made  Secretly 

According  to  Mr.  Burstein, 
the  changes  were  voted  at  a 
meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 


Kelly,  Walter  R.  Graham  and 
John  A.  Mannix,  trustees  of  the 
pension  funds;  and  Charles  R. 
•Meyrick,  Sidney  R.  Cook  and 
Mary  E.  Gallagher,  directors  of 
the  Republican  Company  and  of 
its  subsidiary  companies. 

The  plaintiffs  are  asking  for 
removal  of  the  trustees  and 
directors  and  for  the  right  to 
examine  all  of  the  corporation 
records. 

Mr.  Meserve  made  a  point  of 
the  fact  that  at  a  previous  hear¬ 
ing  on  a  motion  for  receivership 
he  and  the  Newhouse  couns^ 
had  agreed  to  a  stipulation  that 
the  company  officers  would  not 
amend  the  pension  plans  nor 
vote  any  contributions  to  them, 
pending  the  outcome  of  all 
litigation. 

“They  should  either  sign  that 
stipulation  and  file  it  now  or 
tear  it  up,”  Mr.  Meserve  told 
Judge  Tomasello. 

The  stipulation  was  drawn, 
according  to  Newhouse  coun¬ 
sel,  when  they  had  no  knowl¬ 
edge  that  the  pension  plans 
had  already  been  drastically 
amended. 

('.ensured  for  False  Stfwies 

Mr.  Burstein  called  Judge 
Tomasello’s  attention  to  the  fact 
that  another  judge  had  censured 
the  company  officers  for  publish¬ 
ing  false  accounts  of  the  law¬ 
suits  in  the  newspapers.  This 
followed  the  publication  of  a 


Newhouse  counsel  had  argued 
ujl^fore  Judge  Tomasello  that  a 
itjtec(>iver  was  necessary  to  pre- 
iwent  the  corporation  from  be- 
t4M)ming  hopelessly  entangled 
hile  the  main  cases  are  being 
^ried.  Four  or  five  years  might 
i>flapse  before  final  determina- 
ion  is  reached,  they  said. 
tH  Officers  of  the  company,  which 
publishes  the  Springfield  News, 
the  Springfield  Union  and  the 
01,  Sunday  Republican,  were 
ria  ;hargiHl  with  manipulating  the 


right  to  appoint  their  successors 
Presently  more  than  500  em- 

igjfemployees’  pension  trust  funds  Burstein,  the  Newhouse  attor-  ployees  and  200  already  retired  noted  that  the  plan  also  providee 
hjor  “ulterior  purposes.”  As  ney,  that  virtually  all  of  the  are  covered  for  pension  pav-  that  if  the  company  goes  out  of 


net  earnings,  before  taxes,  of 
approximately  $1,000,000  a  year 
the  past  five  years.  The  pension 
funds,  he  told  Judge  Frank 
Tomasello,  have  been  an  import¬ 
ant  factor  contributing  to  the 
success  of  the  newspaper  com¬ 
panies.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
pensions  are  largely  subsidized 
by  the  federal  government 
through  a  60  percent  tax  remis¬ 
sion  on  contributions  made  from 
company  earnings. 

It  was  the  contention  of  Mr. 


followed  a  stockholders’  meeting 
the  same  day  in  February.  One 
of  the  amendments,  he  said,  re¬ 
moved  the  standard  clause  by 
which  the  company  reserved  the 


ing”  the  pension  funds.  Mr. 
Burstein  said  the  practice  of 
distorting  the  case  before  the 
readers  of  the  Springfield  news- 


right  to  discontinue  the  plan  and  papers  has  continued,  the  latest 


put  in  its  place  a  clause  which 
commits  the  company  to  make 
contributions  as  earnings  war¬ 
rant.  The  plan  can  be  amended 
only  with  the  approval  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  member  beneficiar¬ 
ies  and  the  trustees  have  the 


example  being  a  story  that  Mr. 
Newhouse  was  seeking  to  deny 
pensions  to  widows. 

There  is  more  than  enough 
in  the  funds  now  to  protect 
benefits  for  twice  as  many  em¬ 
ployees  without  further  com¬ 
pany  contributions,  Mr.  Burstein 
insisted.  In  this  connection  he 


trustees  of  the  funds  and  direc¬ 
ts  tors  of  the  company,  the  present 
nanag(‘ment  has  surreptitiously 
yfy,  extended  pension  benefits  and 
intended  the  plans  so  that  they 
x)uld  eventually  gain  control  of 
tk  publishing  companies,  the 
court  was  told. 

it»  David  Burstein,  of  Boston,  at- 
ei  tomey  for  the  Newark  Ledger 
2ji  ^0.,  the  Newhouse-owned  com- 
■ni  Pany  which  holds  the  Republican 


newspapers’  profits  have  been 
contributed  to  the  pension  funds 
with  the  result  that  they  now 
have  assets  valued  at  more  than 
$18,000,000  while  the  corporate 
assets  are  worth  about  $500,000. 

Improvements  Made 
Mr.  Meserve  explained  that 


are  covered  for  pension  pay¬ 
ments  at  their  full  salary,  based 
on  a  five-year  average  at  age  60. 

Another  amendment  voted  re¬ 
cently,  subject  to  approval  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Depart¬ 
ment,  provides  that  the  pensions 
shall  be  paid  to  the  widow  for 
10  years  after  death  of  the 


business  and  there  is  a  surplus 
after  settlement  of  pension 
rights  it  will  go  to  employees 
rather  than  revert  to  the  com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  Meserve  described 
this  as  a  requirement  in  plans 
approved  by  the  government. 

Mr.  Burstein  argued  that  a 
receivership  is  necessary  now  to 
conserve  the  company  assets  and 


beneficiary.  Mr.  Burstein  said 
the  company  balance  sheet  re-  this  arrangement  guarantees 
fleeted  a  total  depreciation  about  $200,000  for  each  of  the  protect  the  stockholders’  inter¬ 
writeoff  of  the  plant  and  equip-  defendant  trustees  and  directors,  from  any  other  “depreda- 


i^o.  stock,  said  his  client  was  the  ment  but  there  was  a  cash  re-  Some  of  them,  he  said,  receive  tions”  until  the  main  lawsuits 

are  concluded  some  four  or  five 
years  hence.  Under  the  revised 
pension  plan,  he  said,  each  «n- 
ployee  now  has  the  right  to 
bring  an  action  to  compel  the 
company  to  make  contributions 
from  its  earnings. 

{Continued  on  page  61) 


on  real  majority  stockholder,  since 
it  owned  40  percent  of  the  177 
jji  ihares  and  was  the  beneficial 
it  »wner,  under  an  agreement  of 
os  purchase,  of  another  47  percent 
Vhich  reverts  from  a  voting 
ti^rust  to  the  family  of  the  late 
pherman  H.  Bowles  in  1967. 


serve  of  $1,500,000  and  more 
than  $1,000,000  had  been  spent 
since  1958  in  plant  improvement, 
including  acquisition  of  real 
estate  and  installation  of  air 
conditioning  in  part  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  building. 

“This  is  not  a  rundown  opera- 

qJEDITOR  8c  PUBLISHER  for  May  6,  1961 


m  excess  of  $20,000  a  year 
salary. 

Named  in  the  several  lawsuits 
which  the  Ledger  Co.  and 
Francis  H.  Bowles,  one  of  the 
heirs  who  is  a  director  and 
voting  trustee,  have  instituted 
are:  Paul  F.  Craig,  Frank  H. 
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Amarillo  Globe-Times  Wins 
Public  Service  Pulitzer 


The  Pulitzer  Prize  for  local  o  n  qq 

reporting  in  which  the  pressure  Edw’ard  .  Cony,  , 
of  edition  time  is  not  a  factor 
was  awarded  to  Edgar  May,  31, 
reporter  for  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 

Evening  News,  for  a  14- part 
series  of  articles  on  New  York 
state’s  public  welfare  services. 

Welfare  Probe 

The  stories,  entitled  “Our 
Costly  Dilemma,”  were  based  in 
part  on  his  three-month  employ¬ 
ment  as  a  case  worker  for  the 
Erie  County  Department  of  So¬ 
cial  Welfare.  In  all,  he  made  a 
six-month  study  of  the  cost  and 
other  problems  of  administering 
relief. 

Mr.  May  was  nominated  for 
the  prize  by  Commissioner  Ray¬ 
mond  W.  Houston  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  So¬ 
cial  Welfare,  who  wrote: 

“The  commissioner  of  the 
Erie  County  Social  Welfare 
Department  issued  a  34-point 
reform  program  as  a  direct  re¬ 
sult  of  the  series,  and  many 
suggestions,  such  as  increasing 
the  number  of  case  workers, 
lowering  case  loads,  and  adding 
employment  counselors  already 
have  been  implemented.  Distri¬ 
bution  and  interest  in  the  arti¬ 
cles  went  to  schools,  legislators 
and  w’elfare  departments  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.” 

Mr.  May,  like  Mr.  de  Gra- 
mont,  was  bom  in  Switzerland 
—  in  Zurich  in  Mr.  May’s  case. 

He  came  to  the  U.  S.  with  his 


Editorials  Against  Clergy  In 
Politics  in  Puerto  Rico  Win 

By  Ray  Erwin 


Distinguished  and  Meritorious  some  of  those  half-glasses  over 
Public  Service,  a  gold  medal,  which  he  peers,  usually  benevo- 
was  awarded  May  1  by  Colum-  lently.  He  can  be  impatient,  and 
bia  University  to  the  Amarillo  from  time  to  time  scares  the 
(Texas)  Globe-Times  for  its  distaff  side  of  the  staff  into  tip- 
sensational  and  successful  cam-  toeing.  But  with  it  goes  a  cer- 
paign  to  smash  corruption  in  tain  courtliness.” 
local  government.  He  is  an  editor  who  maintains 

Editor  Thomas  Hazzard  ^  reporter  s  contacts  by  con- 
Thompson  directed  a  local  crime  stantly  going  out  in  the  streets 
investigation  that  resulted  in  mingle  with  the  people  he 
the  resignation  of  a  county  knows,  loves  and  serves  well. 

judge  and  his  subsequent  dis-  Lo,-al  Reporting 

barment,  the  indictment  of  sev¬ 
eral  law  enforcement  officers,  For  a  distinguished  example 
some  gambling  convictions  and  of  local  reporting  under  the 
the  election  of  a  reform  slate  pressure  of  edition  time,  Sanche 
of  officials.  (Story  on  page  15).  de  Gramont,  Ncic  York  Herald 
Charles  E.  Green,  executive  Tribune,  was  given  a  prize 
editor,  Austin  (Texas)  Ameri-  <.»^ach  prize  except  that  for  pub- 
can-Statesman,  in  an  article  in  service  is  for  $1,000)  for 
the  Bulletin  of  the  American  his  moving  account  of  the  death 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  singer  Leonard  Warren  on 
thus  described  the  fearless  edi-  ^he  stage  of  the  Metropolitan 
tor*  Opera  House  during  a  perform- 

“Tom  Thompson  is  the  last 

man  you’d  pick  to  lead  a  cru-  ^*'*  Gramont,  29,  a  former 
sade.  He  dresses  neatly.  Brown  <^unt,  was  on  night  rewrite  at 
is  his  favorite.  He’s  six  feet  tall  ^he  time  and  was  sent  to  the 
and  often  looks  as  if  he’s  just  house  when  the  night  city 

come  in  out  of  the  wind  and  still  desk  learned  of  the  collapse  of 

Mr.  Warren  while  he  was  sing-  _  _  _  _ 

ing.  The  reporter  returned  to  family  as  a  child  and  is  a  U.  S. 
write  his  story  under  extreme  citizen.  After  studying  at  the 
deadline  pressure.  Columbia  University  School  of 

He  was  bom  in  Geneva,  General  Studies,  he  attended 
Switzerland,  and  was  graduated  the  Medill  School  of  Journalism 
from  Yale  University  and  the  at  Northwestern  University, 
Columbia  University  Graduate  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
School  of  Journalism.  Before  1957. 

joining  the  Herald  Tribune  in  He  was  a  file  clerk  at  the 
1958,  he  worked  for  the  Wor-  Sew  York  Times  while  attend- 
rester  (Mass.)  Telegram,  the  ing  Columbia  at  night  and  later 
Associated  Press  and  the  Agence  served  as  a  reporter  for  the 
France  Presse.  He  presently  is  Bellows  Falls  (Vt.)  Times, 
Edward  a  foreign  correspondent  for  the  Fitchburg  (Mass.)  Sentinel  and 
trnal.  Herald  Tribune  in  Paris.  after  two  years  in  the  army  he 


Mr.  Cony  was  born  in  Ab  i 
gusta.  Me.,  attended  Colby  Col¬ 
lege  and  served  in  the  army, 
after  which  he  was  graduaUdi 
from  Reed  College  with  a  bache-. 
lor’s  degree  in  political  scienct; 
He  receive  a  master’s  degree  in 
journalism  from  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1951.  He  worked  for 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregovk- 
and  joined  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  in  its  San  Francisco  bureau 
in  1953.  Two  years  later,  he  was 
transferred  to  Los  Angeles  a- 
bureau  manager  and  two  yeanj 
after  that  went  to  Jacksonvilk,] 
Fla.,  as  manager  of  the  paper’s! 
southeastern  news  bureau.  H- 
moved  to  New  York  in  1959j 
and  was  name<l  news  editor  ii 
1960. 

Intcmalional  Keporlins; 

Lynn  Heinzerling,  Associated 
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Pulitzer  Prizes 


Public  Service  —  Amarillo 
(Texas)  Globe-Times, 


mer 


covered  news  abroad  for  22 1 
years,  received  the  prize  in  rei 
irorting  of  international  affain| 
{Continued  on  page  58) 


International  Reporting  — 
Lynn  Heinzerling,  Associated 
Press. 


Editorial  Writing — W  illiam  J. 
Dorvillier,  San  Juan  (Puerto 
Rico)  Star, 


Cartoons— Carey  Orr,  Chicago 
(IIL)  Tribune. 


News  Photography  ^  Yasushi 
Nagao,  Mainichi  Newspapers, 
Tokyo,  Japan. 
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Editor  Tells  of  Phone  Tip  Which 
Started  Pulitzer  Prize  Crusade 

By  Thomas  H.  Thompson 
Kditur,  Amarillo  (Texas)  (ilube-Times 


One  afternoon  in  the  fall  of 
1959,  I  picked  up  the  phone  and 
a  stranjfe  voice  asked  if  I  was 
the  man  who  wrote  the  “Turn¬ 
stile”  column  in  the  afternoon 
paper. 

In  the  next  office  was  S.  B. 
Whittenburg,  publisher,  and  the 
late  Fred  Post,  manapring  edi¬ 
tor.  After  I  put  down  the  phone, 

I  told  them  I  was  $?oing  out  to 
a  West  Amarillo  bar  to  meet  a 
fellow  who  said  he  had  some 
dope  on  high  skullduggery'  in 
the  court  house. 

Frini  Post  looked  out  his  win¬ 
dow  and  shook  his  head.  “I  don’t 
like  these  rendezvous  with 
strangers  in  beer  taverns,  but  it 
is  still  daylight.” 

Informer  Was  .Scared 

I  replied  that  if  I  wasn’t  back 
in  an  hour  and  a  half  to  send 
somebody  looking  for  me. 

The  man  I  talked  to  on  the 
phone  sounded  scared.  Also,  he 
sounded  urgent.  When  I  met 
him  at  the  bar  I  knew  he  was 
scare<i,  but  he  was  cautious,  too. 

He  gave  me  a  phony  name 
and  kept  cutting  his  eyes  around 
at  me  appraisingly. 

It  was  a  warm  Indian  Sum¬ 
mer  afternoon,  so  I  suggested 
we  drive  around  and  talk.  Later 
I  pulled  into  a  drive-in  and  he 
had  a  couple  of  cups  of  coffee 
and  a  cigarette.  That  seemed 
to  relax  him. 

Finally  he  seemed  resolved  on 
a  course  of  action.  He  blurted 
out  a  proposition.  Would  I  give 
him,  his  wife  and  little  girl  pro¬ 


tection  if  he  would  give  me  some 
information  that  would  blow  the 
top  off  the  court  house? 

Protection?  I  asked  if  he 
thought  his  wife  was  really  in 
danger.  He  said  she  was  and 
as  he  spoke  I  could  believe  him. 
His  eyes  were  red  from  sleep¬ 
lessness  and  his  face  was 
.strained ;  his  voice  filled  with 
anxiety. 

Danger  in  Initials 

“Who  would  want  to  kill 
you?”  I  asked  him. 

“R.J.S.  —  maybe  some  others, 
if  I  tell  what  I  know,”  he  said, 
l>ecoming  cautious. 

“He  hired  me  to  tap  your 
phone  and  he  hates  your  guts,” 
he  said. 

Right  off,  the  initials  R.J.S. 
didn’t  ring  a  bell  with  me,  but 
then  it  dawned  on  me  .  .  .  Roy 
Joe  Stevens. 

For  more  than  two  years  I 
had  been  feuding  with  the  Ran¬ 
dall  County  judge.  First  it  was 
because  of  his  chronic  absen¬ 
teeism  from  the  court  house 
in  Canyon.  Then  it  was  because 
he  issued  drivers’  licenses  in¬ 
discriminately  to  any  Amarillo 
youngsters  who  would  take  the 
trouble  to  drive  the  15  miles  to 
Canyon.  Of  late,  I  had  been 
riding  him  in  “Turnstile”  over 
his  keeping  a  law  office  on  the 
Potter  County  side  of  Amarillo, 
a  block  from  the  Potter  County 
Court  House.  He  was  devoting 
practically  all  of  his  time  in 
private  practice,  mostly  crimi¬ 
nal. 


Since  the  days  when  the  late 
Gene  Howe  —  Old  Tack  —  was 
at  the  helm,  this  newspaper  has 
had  a  swashbuckling  tradition. 
It  had  never  hesitated  to  spark 
a  crusade  or  take  issue  with  a 
public  official,  high  or  low.  The 
Roy  Joe  Stevens  thing  was  not 
premeditated.  It  had  modest  be¬ 
ginnings. 

Behind  the  Headlines 

Eventually  it  was  to  posses® 
us,  but  most  of  the  work  took 
place  behind  the  headlines.  It 
had  to.  People’s  lives  were  in 
danger.  Besides,  every  overt 
move  we  made  in  print  held  the 
threat  of  libel. 

My  beer  tavern  informant 
was  Armand  James  Chandon- 
net,  a  self-styled  private  detec¬ 
tive  who  had  for  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  months  been  in  the  employ 
of  Judge  Stevens.  That  Stevens 
had  this  man,  plus  another  pri¬ 
vate  eye,  working  for  him  came 
as  news  to  me.  When  he  finally 
made  up  his  mind  to  talk,  he 
blurted  out  a  terrifying  story. 

According  to  the  claim  Chan- 
donnet  made.  Judge  Stevens  was 
behind  the  attempt  to  bribe  a 
murder  trial  juror.  Stevens  was 
the  defense  attorney,  one  of  his 
more  sensational  appearances 
off  the  bench. 

Just  a  week  before,  on  the  day 
the  case  was  to  go  to  trial,  the 
attempted  bribe  was  disclosed 
to  the  trial  judge  who  ordered 
a  postponement.  The  develop¬ 
ment  was  covered  by  John  Mas- 
terman,  a  Globe-Times  staffer, 
and  we  bannered  the  story. 

The  alleged  briber,  a  bar  man¬ 
ager,  had  been  arrested  but  he 
wouldn’t  talk.  Chandonnet 
claimed  that  Stevens  put  the 
bar  manager  up  to  the  bribe 
offer. 

“Now  Roy  Joe  is  scared  of 
him  (the  bar  manager)  and  me. 


Thompson  doGramont 
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Inscription 

An  inscription  carved  on  the 
facade  of  the  Amarillo  Globe- 
Times  and  News  building  reads : 

“A  newspaper  may  be  forgiven 
for  lack  of  knowledge  but  never 
for  lack  of  courage.” 


He  is  -scared  of  me  because  I 
was  with  him  and  can  tie  him 
in  with  the  bribe,”  Chandonnet 
said. 

He  also  told  me  that  Stevens 
had  ordered  him  out  of  town 
and  had  given  him  $50  to  main¬ 
tain  himself  and  his  family  in 
a  nearby  town,  Groom. 

“Roy  Joe  is  a  dangerous  man,” 
he  cautioned  me.  “But  you  give 
my  family  protection  and  I’ll 
tell  you  anything  you  want  to 
know.” 

I  asked  him  if  he  would  tell 
the  grand  jury  of  the  bribe 
attempt  and  provide  corrobora¬ 
tion. 

He  answered  that  he  would  if 
Wayne  Bagley,  the  then  district 
attorney,  was  not  in  the  room. 
He  said  he  didn’t  trust  Bagley 
because  the  I). A.  and  Stevens 
were  college  friends  and,  brief¬ 
ly,  former  partners. 

I  didn’t  give  Chandonnet  a 
yes  or  no  answer.  I  wanted  to 
check  him  out. 

S.  B.  Whittenburg  and  I  went 
into  a  huddle  with  Fred  Post. 
However,  we  didn’t  take  the 
staff  into  our  confidence.  For 
one  thing,  we  were  embarrassed. 
We  weren’t  proud  of  our  wit¬ 
ness.  His  connections  with  Stev¬ 
ens  and  unsavory  underworld 
characters  put  a  question  mark 
on  everything  he  said.  Still,  he 
tied  a  lot  of  loose  ends  together 
and  kept  telling  the  same  story 
time  after  time  with  no  real, 
significant  variations. 

Had  to  Move  Fast 

One  thing  for  sure,  move  fast. 
Chandonnet  was  getting  more 
nervous  by  the  hour.  He  figured 
every  deputy  sheriff  in  Potter 
County  and  some  in  Randall 
Ckiunty  were  looking  for  him 
for  one  reason  or  another,  and 
that  wasn’t  far  wrong. 

We  decided  to  smuggle  him 
and  his  family  from  Groom  to 
a  Pampa  hotel  and  post  a  guard 
nearby.  He  asked  to  be  taken 
to  his  Amarillo  place  for  some 
personal  belongings,  but  as  the 
car  approached  the  small  house 
other  cars  started  appearing 
from  side  streets  and  Chandon¬ 
net  wanted  to  leave. 

“Let’s  get  out  of  here,”  Chan- 
donnett  told  Sid  Harper,  a  for¬ 
mer  Amarillo  police  chief  now 
associated  with  the  Whittenburg 
business  interests. 

We  used  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  trucks  equipped  with  two- 
way  radios  to  transport  the 
(Continued  on  page  59) 
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THE  CLASS  OF  THE  TWO  FRONT  PAGES 


XrraU  ftikuw 


BEST  OF  842  entries,  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  won  the  Ayer 
Cup  for  excellence  in  typography 
— for  the  loth  time.  But  the  front 
page  of  the  prizewinner  has  since 
been  remodeled. 


OUT  OF  24  entries  in  the  tabloU 
group,  largest  in  years,  the  judgti 
picked  the  Jamestown  (N.Y.)  Sui 
for  honorable  mention. 


Cameron  Quits 


IN  CLASS  A  the  Ayer  Cup  jury  singled  out  the  Des  Moines  Tribune, 
Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  and  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  There  were  163  entries 


Dwight  Acquires 


k  <^1 


Th 
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tisinj 

1960 
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Herald  Tribune; 

2  Are  Promoted 

Barney  G.  Cameron  resigned 
this  week  as  a  vicepresident  and 
business  manager  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  He  .said 
he  would  leave  the  paper  by 
May  12. 

Instead  of  naming  a  business 
manager,  Publisher  John  Hay 
Whitney  named  two  assistant 
general  managers,  Richard  C. 
Sheldon  and  Willet  Weeks. 

General  Manager  Thomas  L. 
Robinson,  who  is  also  a  vice- 
president,  has  assigned  Mr. 
Sheldon  to  administer  circula¬ 
tion,  promotion  and  research; 
Mr.  Weeks  in  charge  of  special 
projects.  He  was  formerly  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  European  Edition. 

Mr.  Cameron  said  he  had 
offered  to  resign  when  Mr. 
Whitney  assumed  control  of  the 
paper  two  years  ago  but  was 
happy  to  remain  during  the 
transition  period.  Now  he  said 
he  will  take  a  long  vacation. 

Mr.  Cameron,  with  the  paper 
since  1951,  has  been  active  in 
the  Publishers  Association  of 
New  York  City.  He  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  association  during 
the  19-day  shutdown  in  1959  and 
has  been  chairman  of  contract 
negotiating  committees.  Prior  to 
coming  to  New  York,  Mr. 
Cameron  was  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Post-Gazette  for  six  years.  Be¬ 
fore  that  he  was  with  the 
Scripps  League  of  Newspapers, 
the  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  and 
other  Pacific  Coast  papers. 

Editor  John  Denson  also  made 
two  appointments.  He  has 
brought  Robert  Albert  from 
Newsweek  to  be  his  administra¬ 
tive  assistant,  and  Freeman  Ful- 
bright,  formerly  Newsweek's 
Periscope  editor,  to  work  on 
special  projects. 


in  the  above-50,000  circulation  class. 


Concord  Paper 

Concord,  N.  H, 
Sale  of  the  historic  Monitor 
&  Patriot, 
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this  capital  city’s 
only  daily,  to  owners  of  tht 
Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript- 
Telegram  was  announced  Maj 
4  by  James  M.  Langley,  pub 
lisher  since  1923. 

Mr.  Langley,  a  former  ara- 
Pakistan  in  the 


THir  tMtOriA  'UZlm 


bassador  to 

j  tvT  Eisenhower  administration,  wiB  j 

^  “  ^  continue  to  serve  as  editorial  j 

'  writer  and  consultant. 

William  Dwight  Sr.,  president 
of  Holyoke  Transcript,  Inc, 
j  ‘'“’■"“O  ‘.^1^  which  bought  all  of  the  stock 

*  of  the  Monitor-Patriot  Co.,  said 

j  r  ,  _  "  ’  >-*5  Thomas  W.  Gerber,  now  chid 

Boston  Hcrald-Travelet't 
Washington  be* 

come  general  manager  of  the 
the  honorable  mentions:  Twin  City  Sentinel  Concoi^  paper  in  June.  He  is 
ludand  (Vt.)  Herald  a  former  trophy  winner;  ^  Dartmouth  College  graduate 
Da.Iy  Globe,  which  impr^sed  the  judges  j^ag  had  experience  in  pub- 

ure  of  a  cat.  There  were  366  entries  m  this  i«  i.*  _ 

10-50,000  class.  •  v,.  •  .  .  •  i  a 

The  Dwight  interests  include 

the  Holyoke  property,  the  Ed- 
wardsville  (Ill.)  Intelligencer, 
half-ownership  of  the  GreenfixU 
"  v\o^-  Uiw  (Mass.)  Recorder-Gazette,  and 

■  ‘  n  ^  fl  a  third  .share  of  WHYN  radio 

j  M  I  television 


T3"f 

wen 


stations  at 
Springfield,  Mass.  The  Concord 
Monitor  &  Patriot  has  an  eve¬ 
ning  circulation  of  13,000. 

Allen  Kander,  of  New  York 
and  Washington,  was  the  broker 
in  the  M  &  P  sale. 


News,  took  first  place  in  the 
Portrait  and  Personality  Clast 
in  the  News  Pictures  of  the  Year 
Competition.  Actually  that  place 

A  was  won  by  another  News  pho- 

d  most  amono  tne  ^  ^  i  m 

r's  trophy  winner;  tographer,  Jeep  Hunter,  while 
Beach  (Fla.)  Sun-  Don  received  an  HonoraWe 
n.  Mention  in  the  Color  category. 
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F  ormf  it  Now  Spending 
7 1%  in  Newspaper  Ads 
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Chicago 

The  Formfit  Company  in¬ 
creased  its  newspaper  adv'er- 
tising  expenditures  91.9'f  in 
1960  over  the  previous  year, 
spending  $1,489,493  of  its  ap¬ 
proximate  $2  million  ad  budget 
in  run-of-paper  newspaper  and 
Sunday  supplement  advertising. 

In  concentrating  its  efforts  in 
newspapers,  Formfit  continued 
its  trend  to  use  more  and  more 
of  its  media  dollars  in  news¬ 
papers.  A  national  advertiser 
for  over  30  years  in  the  foun¬ 
dation  garment  field,  Formfit 
pioneered  in  the  use  of  news¬ 
paper  rotogravure  space  back 
in  the  days  of  the  Sunday  roto 
picture  sections. 

Swing  to  .New>paperi‘ 

As  recently  as  1958,  however, 

73%  of  the  firm’s  ad  dollars 
were  spent  in  other  than  news¬ 
papers — primarily  in  national 
magazines.  Beginning  in  the 
Spring  of  1959,  Formfit  placed 
43.5%  of  its  media  money  in 
newspapers,  and  by  the  Fall  of 
1959,  60%  of  the  ad  budget  was 
going  into  newspapers.  Last 
year,  71%  of  the  total  company 
advertising  expenditures  was  in 
newspapers.  The  same  propor¬ 
tion  is  planned  for  1961,  E&P 
was  told. 

The  impetus  for  this  drastic 
increase  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  came  from  two  different 
sources,  Arthur  H.  Baum,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  Formfit 
advertising,  explained. 

“One  was  the  introduction  of 
a  new  product  which  for  produc¬ 
tion  reasons  could  not  be  im¬ 
mediately  distributed  nation¬ 
wide,”  he  said.  “Newspapers 
offered  the  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vertising  locally,  market  by  mar¬ 
ket,  as  distribution  was  achieved. 

The  .second  reason  for  the  in¬ 
crease  lies  in  basic  philosophy 
of  advertising  arrived  at  by 
Formfit  and  Tatham-Laird,  the 
company’s  advertising  agency.” 

Use  Different  Appruacli 

Magazines  still  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  over-all 
promotional  activities  of  the 
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company,  but  the  underlying 
philosophies  that  came  along 
with  the  new  Formfit  “Laugh¬ 
ing  Girl”  campaign  early  last 
year  called  for  an  adjustment 
of  media  strategy.  At  that  time 
the  creative  approach  adopted 
emphasized  “that  Formfit  feel¬ 
ing”  rather  than  so  much  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  individual  products. 
The  company,  incidentally,  pro¬ 
duces  over  200  styles  in  bras¬ 
sieres  and  girdles. 

Mr.  Baum  pointed  out  that 
while  magazines  provide  an  “ap¬ 
propriate  umbrella  of  adver¬ 
tising,”  the  Sunday  supplements 
and  daily  newspapers  offer  some 
distinct  advantages  in  today’s 
constantly  shifting  media  scene. 

“The  supplements,”  he  said, 
“provide  most  of  the  advantages 
of  the  local  newspaper,  and  some 
of  the  advantages  of  magazines. 
For  example,  generally  speaking, 
they  afford  better  reproduction 
of  photographic  material  than 
regular  ROP  black-and-white 
newspaper  ads,  and  at  the  same 
time  gain  all  of  the  depth  of 
distribution  in  local  markets  that 
newspapers  achieve.  Stores  like 
advertising  that  appears  in  their 
local  newspapers,  because  they 
realize  that  manufacturers  are 
giving  them  the  same  kind  of 


depth  coverage  they  themselves 
want  in  their  own  advertising. 

Slre!*!»e«  Flexibility 

“ROP  newspaper  schedules 
permit  a  high  degree  of  flexibil¬ 
ity  which  allows  Formfit  to  ‘beef 
up’  important  markets,  and  to 
maintain  advertising  where  and 
when  it  is  needed.  A  case  in 
point  is  an  unusual  and  unique 
new  brassiere  (a  strapless  bra) 
being  introduced  to  the  industry 
for  the  first  time  this  Spring  by 
Formfit.  Ads  were  originally 
planned  for  May  and  June 
fashion  magazines.  Retail  re¬ 
action  proved  to  be  phenomenal 
when  the  merchandise  was  in¬ 
itially  delivered  in  early  April. 

“When  the  excitement  at  the 
retail  level  was  apparent,  and 
both  production  and  distribution 
were  assured,  Formfit  and  its 
ad  agency  decided  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  unique  position 
the  company  held,  putting  all 
possible  extra  selling  efforts  be¬ 
hind  the  new  product.” 

.\ll-out  in  Newspapers 

As  a  result,  and  because  of 
the  flexibility  of  newspapers, 
Formfit  changed  its  advertising 
plans  to  permit  the  new  bra  to 

SEATED — Officers  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  fill  their  respective 
chairs  in  a  picture  at  White  Sul¬ 
phur  Springs;  Left  to  right — ^Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Marsteller,  secretary- 
treasurer;  Edwin  Coi,  chairman; 
Marion  Harper  Jr.,  vicechairman; 
and  Frederic  R.  Gamble,  presi¬ 
dent. 


be  advertised  in  the  entire  news¬ 
paper  and  supplement  schedule 
in  June  (125  markets),  plus 
additional  half  page  black-and- 
white  ads  in  15  to  20  major 
markets. 

“Another  benefit  of  the  flexible 
feature  of  the  newspaper  medi¬ 
um  is  that  in  some  Southern 
markets,  where  strapless  bras 
sell  earlier  and  for  a  longer 
season  than  in  Northern  mar¬ 
kets,  it  is  possible  to  schedule 
these  ads  early  in  May,  rather 
than  to  wait  for  the  later  time 
which  is  more  appropriate  in  the 
North,”  said  Mr.  Baum,  who 
added: 

“The  newspapers  have  justi¬ 
fied  our  faith  in  them.  Tie-ins 
have  been  excellent  at  the  retail 
level.  Individual  newspapers 
have  done  a  good  job  of  mer¬ 
chandising.  In  those  newspapers 
where  the  nationally  distributed 
Sunday  supplements  carry  the 
advertising,  papers  have  been 
able  to  use  Formfit  advertising 
as  a  means  of  securing  local 
store  tie-in  ads  to  their  own 
benefit,  as  well  as  to  that  of 
Formfit.” 

• 

Doctor  Ads  Hit 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

A  bill  signed  into  law  by 
Governor  Rockefeller  prohibits 
physicians  from  advertising  in 
telephone  directories,  magazines 
or  on  television  or  “by  means 
of  flamboyant  or  glaring  or 
flickering  signs.”  The  legislature 
indicated  it  passed  the  law  to 
hit  at  advertising  by  plastic 
surgeons  in  the  Yellow  Pages. 
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AD-lines  I  oimplliy  UlSCOUIltS, 


Bv  Robert  B.  Melntvre 


Three  conventions — ANA,  A-A, 
and  AN  PA — in  two  weeks  loaded 
more  than  the  old  notebook,  but 
that’s  another  story.  Let’s  just 
consider  the  notes. 


Representative  Urges 


.4!NA — -Members  apparently  had 
expected  a  rough  time  at  the 
hands  of  Paul  Rand  Dixon,  new 
FTC  chief;  were  plea.santly  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  his  first  major  ad¬ 
dress  to  an  ad  group  “an  honest 
presentation  of  his  new  policies.” 
We’d  .say  he  made  friends  among 
.\NAers  .  .  ,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  for  discounts  being 
offered  by  newspapers.  Members 
we  talked  with  felt  frequency  dis¬ 
counts  are  too  rigid,  not  permit¬ 
ting  enough  flexibility  for  adver¬ 
tisers  with  sea.sonal  advertising 
problems.  Most  agreed  that  vol¬ 
ume  di.scounts  are  best  for  them. 


A- A — Reaction  to  Hill  &  Knowl- 
ton’s  program  to  combat  the 
“eggheads’  ”  hostility  to  adver¬ 
tising  was  anything  but  enthusi¬ 
astic.  However,  don’t  sell  this 
program  short.  Its  sheer  simplic¬ 
ity,  and  to-the-p<}int  approach  via 
a  first-step  definitive  depth  atti¬ 
tude  survey  of  the  eggheads  to 
find  what’s  eating  them,  may 
prove  to  be  just  what  the  doc 
ordered  .  .  .  Agency  executives 
we  talked  with  weren’t  any  hap¬ 
pier  about  newspaper  discounts 
than  were  .ANA  members.  They 
felt  discounts  were  “no  bargain,” 
“too  restricting.”  and  “downright 
confusing.”  .  .  .  .Also  heard  that 
the  end  of  an  era  is  in  sight. 
Frederic  R.  Gamble,  managing 
director  of  the  4-A  from  1940  to 
1944.  and  president  ever  since, 
is  due  for  mandatory  retirement 
next  April  30.  -Accordingly,  the 
■4-A  board  has  reportedly  ap¬ 
pointed  a  four-man  committee  to 
find  Mr.  Gamble’s  succes.sor — 
from  outside  the  4^A  headquarters 
staff. 


“Simplicity  and  standardiza¬ 
tion”  of  advertising  rate  dis¬ 
count  structures  were  urged  on 
publisherj  attending  ANP.A’s 
April  25  executive  sessions  for 
members  with  dailies  of  over 
50,000  circulation  by  Thomas 
A.  Binding,  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives. 

Mr.  Sinding,  vicepresident  of 
Johnson,  Kent,  Gavin  and  Sind¬ 
ing,  Inc.,  addressed  the  over 
50,000  group,  then  attended  ses¬ 
sions  for  publishers  of  papers 
with  circulations  under  15,000 
and  with  circulations  between 
15,000  and  50,000  to  answer 
questions  on  discounts  should 
they  arise. 

ANPA  moved  the  circulation 
group  dividing  point  from  under 
10,000  to  under  15,000,  repre¬ 
senting  247  dailies,  or  30%,  of 
the  total  843-paper  membership, 
thus  creating  a  15,000  to  50,000 
group  representing  352,  or  31%., 
of  total  ANPA  member  papers. 

According  to  ANPA  members 
briefing  reporters  on  what  tran¬ 
spired  at  the  closed  sessions, 
discounts  were  discussed  only 
at  the  over-50,000  session.  Also 
mentioned  was  that  there  was 
an  urgent  need  to  correct  the 
impression  prevalent  among  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agencies  that 
newspapers  are  difficult  to  buy. 


Ditwounts  Help 


ANPA — Members  whose  papers 
offer  frequency  discounts  still 
whirling  under  onslaught  of  J.  J. 
Hartigan,  senior  vice-president  of 
Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  who  pleaded 
for  an  end  to  newspaperdmn’s 
“great  rate  jungle.”  His  view  that 
volume  should  ba  foundation 
stone  of  discount  plans  left  pub¬ 
lishers  with  volume  discounts 
beaming  .  .  .  We  were  hard- 
pressed  to  find  publishers  who 
could  report  linage  gains  as  re¬ 
sult  of  discounts  .  .  .  Other  pub¬ 
lishers  who  have  stuck  to  flat- 
rate  pointed  out  that  of  1865  U.S. 
and  Canadian  dallies,  only  596 
offer  discountsr— a  drop  In  the 
bucket.  _  ‘ 


count  structure,  or  with  one  al¬ 
ready  established,  try  to  follow 
one  of  the  AANR  proposals,  “so 
that  we  can  have  a  degree  of 
uniformity  in  our  business.” 


Offset  Discussed 


Publishers  noted  that  while 
offset  reproduction  of  a  large- 
circulation  daily  is  not  yet  avail¬ 
able  “it  will  materialize  in  the 
near  future.”  High  initial  cost 
of  converting  from  letterpress 
to  offset  was  one  reason  cited 
for  delays  in  switching  over,  al¬ 
though  a  few  publishers  said 
they  were  already  using  offset 
to  print  special  sections  and 
Sunday  magazine  supplements. 

Charles  R.  Buxton,  business 
manager  of  the  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post,  reported  on  the  success  his 
paper  is  having  with  30-pound 
newsprint  instead  of  standard 
32-pound  newsprint. 

The  strike-through  problem, 
he  said,  could  be  solved  by  use 
of  different  ink,  and  stuffing 
problems  could  be  solved  by 
making  proper  adjustments  on 
the  stuffing  machinery. 

Mr.  Buxton  also  noted  that 
use  of  lighter  newsprint  resulted 
in  a  net  saving  of  $1  per  ton 
plus  an  additional  $1  per  ton 
for  handling  charges,  not  to 
mention  savings  on  postage  and 
distribution  costs. 


Student  Kecruitmeiit 


It  was  noted  by  several  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  grroup  that  even  in 
the  face  of  declining  ad  linage, 
“discounts  have  helped  stay  the 
loss.” 

Mr.  Sinding  reviewed  the 
work  recently  done  by  the  rate 
committee  of  the  AANR  in  boil¬ 
ing  down  50  different  forms  of 
discounts  into  two  forms  with 
four  concepts  (E&P,  Feb.  11, 
page  9).  He  cited  Standard  Rate 
&  Data  figures  showing  that 
the  number  of  newspapers  offer¬ 
ing  discounts  has  grown  from 
in  1956  to  285  as  of  last 
week.  (Last  week’s  pre-conven¬ 
tion  issue  carried  E&P’s  own 
tabulations  showing  that  470 
U.  S.  dailies,  and  126  Canadian 
dailies,  have  adopted  or  will 
adopt  discounts). 

Mr.  Sinding  emphasized  that 
AANR  does  not  recommend 
prices  or  percentage  of  discounts 
or  rates  which,  he  said,  are  up 
to  the  individual  publisher  and 
his  representative  to  decide 
what  is  best  for  each  newspa¬ 
per. 

He  recommended  that  any 
publisher  contemplating  a  dis- 


were  reportedly  concerned  altou  RE  1 1 
rising  costs  but  none-tht^-les 
optimistic  about  the  bu.sinea 
outlook.  Many  reported  gains  ii 
ad  linage  and  circulation. 

Discussion  of  how  to  achievi 
balance  between  local  and  n»  1-^  g 
tional  news  in  a  small  daily  at  1-  " 
tracted  considerable  interest 
Consensus  was  that  more  home 
are  becoming  one-newspapei  Ful 
families,  so  that  it  is  up  to  each  tising 
newspaper  publisher  to  convince  sortm 
readers  that  his  paper  offers  a  top-v( 
well-balanced  diet  of  news. 

Getting  increased  use  of  the  ware- 
daily  newspaper  in  classroom  xhe 
work  was  covered,  along  with  ^jth 
the  advisability  of  an  editor  or  area 
publisher  running  for  local  po- 
litical  office.  is  am 

“Best  way  to  handle  the  po-  adver 
litical  question,”  one  wag  pub^  certai 
Usher  reportedly  said,  “is  to  1«  tradii 
the  editor  or  publisher  nu.  area, 
Then  oppose  him  in  his  ow>  Sun  I 
paper.  This  will  prove  to  your  daily 
readers  that  the  paper  is  ok-  with 
jective.”  page 

The  under-15,000  group  ap--  Foi 
parently  shared  the  problem  of!  howe 
getting  national  advert  isini,  or  to 
especially  when  the  advertise  and  ' 
feels  that  the  large  metropoli-'  ing  t 
tan  daily  offers  the  best  buy. ,  chain 
One  argument  presented  on  this 
point  was  to  play  up  the- 
.strength  the  local  paper  has  in 
that  its  editorial  staff  is  known  i  four- 
locally  by  merchants  who  in  phUd 
turn  can  recommend  the  paper 
to  distributors  and  national  ao- 
vertisers.  crw].ri 


Recruitment  of  students  to 
journalism  got  a  big  play  at  the 
15,000  to  50,000  circulation  ses¬ 
sion  and  frequent  reference  was 
made  to  the  progress  made  in 
the  Indiana  recruiting  program 
(E&P,  April  15,  page  9). 

William  F.  Lucey,  assistant 
to  the  publisher  of  the  Lawrence 
(Mass.)  Eagle-Tribune,  was 
named  top  winner  of  the  “Best 
Idea  of  the  Year”  award  griven 
at  this  session.  He  was  credited 
with  helping  the  Lawrence 
Chamber  of  Commerce  revitalize 
the  community’s  economy  after 
a  textile  industry  recession 
through  introduction  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  section  on  “The  Future  of 
Lawrence.”  Started  five  years 
ago,Ahis  annual  supplement  has 
now  grown  to  72  pages. 

There  was  some  discussion  of 
Continuity  -  Impact  -  Discount 
plans.  Publishers  said  they’d 
wait  to  see  how  C-I-D  worked 
for  large  metropolitan  dailies 
before  they’d  adopt  it. 

Eventual  use  of  web  offset 
printing  was  also  discussed. 

Publishers  attending  the  un¬ 
der-15,000  circulation  session 


lU  uisil  luuuuia  aiiu  iiav.u.iai  »»  gggg 

vertisers.  speci 

The  small-paper  publishen  Duri 
also  discussed  the  wide  range  year, 
of  new  methods  of  reproduction  black 
available  and  asked,  “If  you  and  1 
change  from  letterpress,  whick  basis 
way  do  you  jump?” 


Brothers  Win  Award 


Yankee  ingenuity  paid  off  for 
the  Utter  brothers  of  Westerly, 
R.  I.,  who  won  first  and  second- 
place  prizes  for  the  “Best  Ida 
of  the  Year”  award  in  the  le# 
than  15,000  daily  circulatiot 
category. 

Charles  Utter,  editor  of  the 
Westerly  Sun,  won  a  first  pri* 
trophy  for  his  idea  of  usiny 
thermos  bottles  as  a  portable 
photographic  laboratory  in  his 
car  for  quick  development  ct 
pictures  while  returning  to  his 
office  from  a  fast-breaking  news 
story. 

His  brother,  George  Uttei, 
business  manager  of  the  Sun, 
took  second  prize  for  inducing 
reluctant  advertisers  to  invest 
in  a  special  promotion  supple 
ment  by  taking  out  bad  weather 
insurance  for  the  proposed  sala 
days.  Had  it  snowed  the  day  of 
the  promotion,  the  advertisers 
would  have  gotten  a  free  rid< 
the  following  week.  P.S.  It 
didn’t. 
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RE  I  AIL  SURVEY 

Color  Moves  Candy 
For  Sun  Ray  Drug 


PlIILADELI'HIA 

Full-fiayfe,  four-color  adver- 
tisinyr  of  the  larpfest  candy  as¬ 
sortment  in  the  area  resulted  in 
top-volume  business  for  the  Sun 
Ray  Drug  stores  in  the  Dela¬ 
ware  Valley  area. 

The  Sun  Ray  Drug  Stores, 
with  147  stores  in  the  four  state 
area  of  Delaware,  Maryland, 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania, 
is  among  the  largest  retail  drug 
advertisers  in  the  nation  and 
certainly  the  largest  in  their 
trading  area.  In  the  four-state 
area,  excepting  Philadelphia, 
Sun  Ray  advertises  weekly  in  30 
daily  and  bi-weekly  newspapers, 
with  from  six-column  to  full- 
page  ads  in  black  and  white. 

For  the  Philadelphia  area, 
however.  Sun  Ray  also  adds  col¬ 
or  to  its  advertising  program, 
and  with  great  success,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Martin  Amici,  the  drug 
chain’s  advertising  manager. 

4-(lulor  .Ad* 

Twice  a  year  Sun  Ray  uses 
four-color,  full-page  ads  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inq^iircr.  At  Christ¬ 
mas  and  Easter,  the  drug  chain 
goes  all  out  with  advertising  of 
special  gift  items  and  candy. 
During  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  two-color  ads,  in  red  and 
black,  green  and  black,  or  blue 
and  black,  are  used  on  a  monthly 
basis  in  the  Inquirer. 

At  the  same  time  three-times- 
a-month  full-page  ads  in  black 
and  white  are  run  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin  as  part  of  the 
chain’s  overall  program. 

“The  Easter  ad,  in  four-color, 
really  stood  out,”  Mr.  Amici 
said.  “Besides  specific  items  and 
prices  for  candies,  we  stated  we 
had  the  largest  selection  in  the 
area  and  it  really  brought 
crowds.  We  had  a  banner  year 
in  all  grades  and  brands  of 
candy  that  we  carry.  Color  was 
mighty  important  in  driving 
home  this  message.” 

Newspaper  ads  in  their 
trading  area  have  consistently 
proved  their  worth  to  the  Sun 
Ray  stores.  Mr.  Amici  continued. 

“Most  of  our  ads  highlight 
specials  and  sales  in  a  wide 
variety  of  items.  We  feature  dis¬ 
count  and  gift  coupons  with 
many  of  the  items,  which  aver¬ 
age  about  40  to  a  full  page.” 

70,000  Return 

Return  on  the  coupons  has 
heen  over  70,000  as  an  average. 


Mr.  Amici  revealed,  with  a  much 
higher  percentage  of  coupon  re¬ 
turn  on  the  two  color  ads  proving 
their  worth  as  attention  grab¬ 
bers. 

Copy  and  art  work  for  the 
ads  are  produced  under  Mr. 
Amici’s  .supervision  at  Sun  Ray’s 
new  general  offices  in  Southwest 
Philadelphia. 

“The  fine  job  that  newspaper 
advertising  does  for  us  all  year 
around  was  especially  high¬ 
lighted  by  our  candy  .sales  at  the 
Easter  .season,”  he  said.  “From 
the  day  the  ad  appeared,  the 
Thursday  before  Easter,  until 
the  holiday,  our  candy  depart¬ 
ment  really  packed  them  in.” 


Because  “newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  has  proven  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  way  of  reaching  the 
largest  number  of  possible  pros¬ 
pects  in  the  New  York  Metro¬ 
politan  area,”  Longchamps,  Inc., 
nine-link  restaurant  chain,  uses 
it  as  the  key  ingredient  in  its 
media  recipe. 

According  to  Rose-Martin, 
Inc.,  ad  agency  for  Longchamps, 
about  85%  of  the  total  budget 
goes  to  newspapers  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  is  placed  in  “miscellane¬ 
ous”  media  including  magazines 
and  outdoor  posters. 

Patronage  of  the  restaurant 
chain  has  increased  considerably 
during  the  past  year,  the  key 
factor  being  a  consistently-run 
series  of  77-line,  one-column  all¬ 
type  ads  appearing  in  New  York 
dailies. 

For  the  most  part,  these  ads 
feature  a  single  dish  (“Our 
Shrimps  Are  Tickled  Pink.  .  . 
“Chicken  Livers  Never  Had  It 
So  Fancy.  .  .”)  available  at  both 
luncheon  and  dinner. 

Copy  is  light,  appealing,  appe¬ 
tising  and  humorous.  One  ad, 
for  example,  was  headlined, 
“Why  Girls  Leave  Home.”  The 
reason:  “Smart  suitors  invite 
them  to  dinner  at  Longchamps 
—  and  smart  girls  who  know 
best  from  next  best  always  ac¬ 
cept.” 

Longchamps  knows  from  ex¬ 
perience  that  it  will  do  its  heavi¬ 
est  business  by  far  with  the 
entree  advertised  on  a  given 


Ad  Discounts 
‘No  Bargain  ’ 

Chicago 

If  advertising  discounts  are 
going  to  attract  middle-budget 
accounts,  they  will  have  to  (1) 
l)ecome  universally  available  and 
(2)  cut  deeper,  W.  E.  Rehmann, 
marketing  director,  American 
Dairy  Association,  recently  told 
the  Chicago  Chapter,  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives. 

“I  assume  that  the  purpose  of 
discounts  is  to  attract  more 
business  to  the  medium  or  to 
the  individual  newspapers,”  said 
Mr.  Rehmann.  “Discounts  as 
they  are  now  being  set  up  may 
accomplish  this  as  far  as  a  few 
super  -  budget  advertisers  are 
concerned.  The  continuity  dis¬ 
counts  certainly  should  help  the 
200-line  hemoroid  advertiser. 

“Rut  if  discounts  are  going 


day  —  one  reason  why  daily 
newspaper  ads  will  continue  to 
attract  the  bulk  of  the  budget. 

Institutional  copy  (catering, 
biggest  drinks  in  town,  family 
dinners,  etc.)  in  newspapers  is 
generally  reserved  for  weekends 
and  special  editions.  The  only 
other  deviations  from  straight 
food  copy  show  up  in  the  form 
of  special  tributes  (Flower 
Show)  and  special  days  (Easter, 
Christmas,  'Thanksgiving,  etc.) 
which  tie-in  with  an  invitation 
to  dine  at  Ijongchamps. 

During  the  1960  World  Series, 
Longchamps  ran  congratulatory 
ads  in  Pittsburgh  newspapers. 
The  ads  helped  bar  business, 
the  agency  reported. 

Longchamps  also  goes  in  for 
merchandising  and  promotion 
“gimmicks”  and  gets  a  big  as¬ 
sist  on  these  from  its  public 
relations  firm,  Ted  Deglin  & 
Associates  Inc.  These  special 
promotions  include  such  things 
as  a  Party  of  Your  Life  award, 
in  which  the  winner  was  staked 
to  a  $1,000  party  at  Long¬ 
champs,  special  parties  for  the 
introduction  of  new  drinks,  and 
celebrations  marking  anniver¬ 
saries  of  long-established  drinks. 

Over  the  years,  newspaper 
columnists  and  feature  writers 
have  been  most  helpful  in  re¬ 
porting  these  events,  which  is 
just  another  reason  why  Long¬ 
champs  uses  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  as  the  key  ingredient  in 
its  recipe  for  success. 


to  attract  middle-budget  ac¬ 
counts  like  the  American  Dairy 
.\ssociation  —  and  such  ac¬ 
counts  probably  account  for  the 
big  bulk  of  national  newspaper 
advertising  t(xlay — some  things 
will  have  to  happen.” 

Mr.  Rehmann  suggested  that 
such  discounts  will  have  to  be¬ 
come  almost  universally  avail¬ 
able  and  cut  deeper  as  far  as 
rates  are  concerned. 

“Two  and  four  |)ercent  dis¬ 
counts  just  don’t  seem  very  ex¬ 
citing  when  we  can  earn  12  per¬ 
cent  or  more  in  magazines  and 
up  to  60  percent  in  television,” 
he  asserted.  “We  recognize  the 
fact  that  these  comparisons  may¬ 
be  unfair  because  pricing  struc¬ 
tures  are  different  in  different 
media,  but  present  newspaper 
discounts  are  never  great 
enough  to  be  determining  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  choice  of  markets 
and  seldom  even  dictate  the 
choice  Ijetween  competitive  pa- 
j3ers  with  a  market. 

Earlier,  Mr.  Rehmann  re¬ 
marked  that  newspapers  appar¬ 
ently  were  trying  to  catch  up 
in  a  few  short  months  with  all 
of  the  worst  features  of  the  dis¬ 
count  system  that  the  broadcast 
industry  has  spent  years  in  de¬ 
veloping. 

‘“There  used  to  be  a  time  when 
one  girl  could  figure  the  cost 
of  any  newspaper  campaign,” 
he  said.  “Now  it  requires  a  team 
of  accountants  and  lawyers.” 

He  urged  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives,  through  AANR,  to 
work  with  their  publishers  in 
deciding  what  the  objectives  of 
discounts  are  and  then  make 
the  discounts  fit  those  objectives. 
“Keep  them  simple  and  as  uni¬ 
form  as  possible,”  he  added.  “Or 
else  shelve  the  whole  thing.” 

• 

Merger  Seen 
Research  Aid 

Los  Angeles 

Expanded  facilities  for  mar¬ 
keting  research  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  to  Facts  Consolidated 
through  its  merger  with  C-E-I-R, 
Inc.  as  a  division  of  the  inter¬ 
national  research  and  computer 
service  firm. 

The  move  unites  Facts’  spe¬ 
cialists  staffs  and  C-I-E-R’s 
staff  of  mathematical  specialists. 
This  will  enable  more  complex 
data  processing  of  marketing 
problems,  explained  Dorothy  D. 
Corey,  who  with  Roy  S.  Froth- 
ingham  established  Facts  as  a 
partnership  25  years  ago. 

Current  Facts’  research  proj- 
jects  include  the  Continuing 
Home  Audit  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  the  CHA  for  the  San 
Diego  Union  and  Evening  Trib¬ 
une;  the  Bay  Area  Home  Audit 
and  the  PEN  readership  study. 
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LO^G(:H AMPS’  RECIPE; 

Daily  Ads  Key  Ingredient 


AD  CAMPAIGNS 

Ford  Triples  Outlay 
In  Dailies  for  May 


Ford  division’s  increased 
newspaper  advertising  over  the 
next  two  months  will  exceed  its 
expenditures  in  dailies  for  the 
first  four  months  of  the  year, 
according  to  John  R.  Bowers, 
division  car  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

He  said  the  May-June  news¬ 
paper  campaign  would  be  three 
times  the  “weight”  of  any  during 
the  past  five  years.  The  outlay, 
in  fact,  will  top  the  entire  first 
half  of  either  1959  or  19(50. 

«  «  ♦ 

$1  MILLION  ZENITH  PUSH 
Chicago 

More  than  $1,000,000  of  a 
total  $1,500,000  advertising 
budget  will  be  used  by  Zenith 
Sales  Corp.  for  local  newspaper 
advertising  in  major  markets 
from  coast  to  coast  during  the 
spring  selling  season. 

Announcement  was  made  by 
L.  C.  Truesdell,  Zenith  presi¬ 
dent,  who  said  the  ad  program 


Gray  &  Rogers.  Copy  was  by 
agency  partner  William  Kinney, 
art  direction  by  Vincent  Bene¬ 
dict. 

♦  »  ♦ 

METRO  LIFE  DRIVE 

Newspapers  in  655  markets 
throughout  the  U.S.  will  be  used 
by  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  from  May  1  to  June  19 
to  announce  its  new  Family 
Security  Check-Up  program.  It 
will  be  Metropolitan’s  largest 
single  concentration  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  (via  Young 
&  Rubicam,  Inc.)  in  its  93-year 
history. 

Advertising  will  appear  in 
newspapers  with  an  aggregate 
circulation  of  more  than  41,000,- 
000  readers.  Initial  ad  calls  for 
dominant  space  in  various  sizes 
to  correspond  with  varying  mar¬ 
kets.  Following  this  will  be  four 
additional  insertions  in  the  same 
schedule  of  newspapers. 

Metropolitan  Life  has  used 


heavy  trade  press  campaign. 

*  m 

•  A  promotion  built  around 
a  recipe  for  a  new  type  pie,  in¬ 
cluding  the  use  of  ^bin  Hood 
Flour  (International  Milling 
Co.)  and  Grape-Nuts  (General 
Foods),  is  current  appearing  in 
600  newspapers  (via  Wade  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Inc.).  Grape-Nuts  is 
handled  by  Benton  &  Bowles. 

«  *  « 

•  Unique  integration  of  print 
and  broadcast  advertising  fea¬ 
tures  a  new  campaign  running 
in  Boston  for  the  Nissen  Bak¬ 
ing  Corporation  of  Lynn,  Mass. 
Prepared  by  John  C.  Dowd,  Inc., 
of  Boston,  the  campaign  is  de¬ 
signed  for  maximum  efficiency, 
in  Iwth  communication  and  pro¬ 
duction.  It  consists  of  repeatetl 
exposures  of  four  10  second  TV 
ID’s  and  four  two-column  news¬ 
paper  ads — which  are  virtually 
reproductions  of  the  TV  story 
lK)ards  in  a  vertical  format. 

*  *  * 

•  Finally  available  in  suffi¬ 
cient  supply  for  national  dis¬ 
tribution,  Lamplighter  Gin  (via 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt)  is  being 
supportetl  by  an  all-newspaper, 
all-New  York  City  campaign. 
One-third  of  all  imported  gin 
is  sold  in  the  New  York  metro- 
)K))itan  area.  Therefore,  the 


is  taking  a  different  appr  >ac5 
and  used  a  black-and-white  ed: 
torial-type  full-page  ad,  initialh 
in  the  Bulletin.  This  ad  head 
lined  the  success  of  Mimi  ir 
Philadelphia,  with  a  series  oij 
endorsements  by  name  p«  !  sonl 
alities  and  housewives.  I 


2  Dailies  List 
Package  Buys 

San  Leandro,  Calif. 

Package  buys  for  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  have  been  posted  for 
the  San  Leandro  Mominq  Nem 
and  the  Alameda  Times-Star  by 
Abraham  Kofman,  publisher  of 
l)oth  newspapers. 

The  combinations  also  extend 
to  five  weekly  shopper  supple¬ 
ments  published  by  the  Alamedi 
County  morning  and  evening 
newspapers. 

Simultaneously  the  afternoon  j 
Times-Star  mechanical  depart- 1 
ment  move<l  into  the  Newi* 
plant  here  to  provide  single; 
plant  production  of  the  twoi 
dailies.  All  other  T-S  depart- 1 
ments  are  remaining  at  thei 
Alameda  plant. 

The  new  national  advertising; 
rates  provide  a  combination  for 
both  dailies  at  a  line  rate  of  22, 


is  dealer-designed  to  blanket  the 
nation  “with  millions  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  local  reader  impres¬ 
sions,”  and  to  provide  power¬ 
ful  support  for  a  new  series 
of  television  receivers  and  ra¬ 
dios. 

In  addition,  he  said,  there  will 
be  national  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  insertions  in  about  225 
newspapers  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion. 

Remainder  of  the  announced 
budget  is  scheduled  for  national 
magazine  advertising. 

*  *  « 

B.ANK  .4D  IN  COLOR 

Philadelphia 

A  full-color,  full-page  daily 
newspaper  advertisement,  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  first  of  this 
type  run  by  a  Philadelphia 
bank,  appeared  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Bulletin  on 
Monday,  May  1. 

Its  appearance  coincided  with 
the  opening  here  of  the  41st 
annual  conference  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Mutual 
Savings  Banks. 

The  ad  of  The  Philadelphia 
Saving  Fund  Society,  nation’s 
oldest  mutual  savings  bank,  fea¬ 
tured  reproductions  of  the  color¬ 
ful  bankbook  jackets  of  the 
bank’s  12  special-purpose  con¬ 
venience  accounts. 

It  carried  a  coupon  for  open¬ 
ing  accounts  by  mail  at  PSFS. 

Produced  in  four  colors  by 
letter  press  process,  the  ad  was 
designed  by  PSFS’s  agency, 

22 


newspaper  advertising  in  the 
past  but  the  new  campaign 
marks  a  broader  use  of  news¬ 
papers  as  an  ad  medium  than 
ever  before. 

*  «  * 

•TAVERN  MONTH’  COPY 

National  Distillers  Products 
Company  will  mark  National 
Tavern  Month,  May,  with  a  two¬ 
pronged  ad  prog^ram,  largest 
ever  by  the  company  since  this 
promotion  was  first  established 
seven  years  ago  by  the  National 
Licensed  Beverage  Association, 
nationwide  trade  group  for 
tavern  men. 

The  program  will  use  600-to- 
1,000-line  insertions  in  more 
than  300  newspapers  in  major 
markets  where  licensed  taverns 
operate. 

Trade  publications  —  second 
prong  of  the  program  —  will 
feature  copy  in  which  B.  C. 
Ohlandt,  National’s  executive 
vicepresident,  commends  NLBA 
and  its  28  affiliated  local  asso¬ 
ciations  for  past  accomplish¬ 
ments,  and  to  call  attention  to 
the  promotion. 

*  *  * 

C4MP.4IGN  ROUNDUP 

•  The  Manhattan  Shirt  (Com¬ 
pany  will  use  newspaper  ads  in 
30  key  markets  as  part  of  “the 
strongest  print  campaign”  for 
its  new  Spinsmooth-Plus  with 
W-A-4,  for  fall,  1961.  Manhat¬ 
tan  will  also  use  Life,  McCalls, 
Ladies  Home  Journal  and  Good 
Hoiisekeeping  magazines,  plus  a 


Lamplighter  campaigrn,  totalling 
well  into  six  figures,  will  Ikj 
limited  to  New  York  during  the 
balance  of  1961.  Campaign  will 
consist  of  500-line  copy  featur¬ 
ing  well-known  area  restaurant 
figures.  Papers  being  used  are 
the  Herald  Trihime,  the  New 
York  Times,  the  World  Tele¬ 
gram  &  Sun  and  the  eastern 
edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal. 

*  ?■  * 

•  “Let  Us  Buy  Your  Next 
Can  of  Mimi.”  This  is  the  theme 
of  a  new,  intensive  newspaper 
advertising  campaign  (via  Wer- 
men  and  Schorr,  Inc.)  by  Crisp 
Products,  Inc.,  Warminster,  Pa., 
for  its  “Mimi”  spray  fabric  re¬ 
storer,  successfully  introduced 
in  supermarkets,  hardware 
stores  and  drug  chains  through¬ 
out  the  East  and  Mid-West,  "rhe 
“Let  Us  Buy  Your  Next  Can 
of  Mimi”  campaign  initially  will 
be  limited  to  offers  in  Norfolk 
and  Newport  News,  Virginia, 
Syracuse,  Utica,  Watertown  and 
Binghamton,  New  York  with 
two-color  ads.  In  return  for  a 
label  from  a  “Mimi”  can  sent 
to  the  company’s  offices,  a  cou¬ 
pon  will  be  returned  entitling 
the  sender  to  a  free  can  of  Mimi. 
The  “Let  Us  Buy”  campaign 
is  .scheduled  to  break  in  the 
Norfolk  Dispatch-Star-Virgin- 
ian;  the  Syracuse  Herald-Jour¬ 
nal;  the  Utica  Observer-Dis¬ 
patch-Press;  the  Watertoum 
Times  and  Binghamton  Press. 
In  Philadelphia,  the  company 

EDITOR  at 


cents,  it  was  announced  by 
West- Holliday,  representative!’: 
organization.  "This  affords  a  fiwj 
cent  per  line  saving  over  cur¬ 
rent  rates  of  14  cents  for  thr 
T-S  and  13  for  the  News.  Then 
will  be  an  additional  saving  d 
one  cent  a  line  from  the  com¬ 
bination  when  the  morning  pa¬ 
per  ups  its  national  rate  to  14 
cents  July  1,  it  was  announcerl 

Additionally,  the  weekly  shop¬ 
pers  published  by  both  papen 
are  offered  for  a  “pick  up”  rak 
of  14  cents  a  line.  This  will  pro¬ 
vide  coverage  of  111,000  house 
holds  for  a  total  cost  of  36  cents 
l)er  line,  is  was  announced. 

• 

Ad  Chief  Retires 

Akron,  0. 

Frank  T.  Tucker,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  for  the  B.  F.  Goo<i- 
rich  (Company,  is  resigning  his 
post  after  more  than  41  years 
of  service  with  the  company.  H« 
joined  BFG  in  1919  as  a  cor¬ 
respondent  and  copy  writer  ii 
the  advertising  department. 

• 

Honor  Bell  Again 

About  25  persons  gathered 
Thursday  for  luncheon  for  the 
20th  annual  meeting  of  thr 
Franklin  Bell  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Bell  was  for  25  years 
advertising  director  of  the  H.  J 
Heinz  Co.  when  he  retired  in 
1956.  Several  agency  executives 
are  among  the  alumni. 
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FIRST  in  America 
in  Department  Store 
ADVERTISING'^ 


U,  MM 


in  America  in  total  Advertising 


Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


RETAIL  SALES  IN  CLEVELAND  AND  ADJACENT  CDUNTIES 


CLEVELAND 

COMMODITY  CUYAHOGA  COUNTY 

(000) 

26  ADJACENT 
COUNTIES 
(000) 

TOTAL 

(000) 

Total  Retail  Sales 

$2,347,689 

$1,977,224 

$4,324,913 

Retail  Food 

581,935 

498,319 

1,080,254 

Retail  Drug 

92,487 

59,441 

151,928 

Automotive 

357,776 

368,264 

726,040 

Gas  Stations 

144,966 

161,669 

306,635 

Furniture,  Hsid.  Appliances 

121,723 

86,025 

207,748 

(Source,  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  May  10,  I960) 

Akron,  Canton  and  Youngstown  Counties  are  not  included  in  above  sales 


HERE  IS  THE 
COMPACT  MARKET 
WITH  RETAIL  SALES 
LARGER  THAN  ANY 
ONE  OF  35 
ENTIRE  STATES 


Represen  led  by  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  Memberof  Metro  Sunday  Comics  and  Magazine  Network. 
Eastern  Resort,  Travel  Representative:  The  Kennedy  Co.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,N.  Y.' 9801  Collins  Ave.,  Miami  Reach  54.  Fla.  *  Source:  Media  Records 
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National  Advertising  Investments  in  Newspapers  INSURANCE 

I960  JEWELRY  &  SILVERWARE 

arranged  by  MEDIA  RECORDS  classifications 
(figures  do  not  include  production  costs) 

CLASSIFICATION  I960  1959  G  or  L  MISCELLANEOUS 

% 

$  62,276,000  $  62,300,000  —  0.0  PROFESSIONAL  &  SERVICE 
12,625,000  13,907,000  —  9.2 

1,637,000  1,469,000  +11.4  PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

48,014,000  46,924,000  +  2.3 

PUBLISHING  &  MEDIA 
2,167,000  2,041,000  +  6.2  Books 

Magazines 

196,685,000  178,460,000  +10.2  Newspapers 

516,000  1,025,000  -^9.7  Radio  4  TV  Stations 

22,891,000  25,999,000  —12.0 

1,097,000  1,963,000  — 44.1  RADIO,  TV  &  PHONOGRAPHS 

113,963,000  96,461,000  +18.1  Radio  &  TV  Sets 

9,234,000  9,568,000  —  3.5  Phonographs  4  Records 

2,964,000  3,331,000  —1 1.0 

46  020,000  40,113,000  +14.7  SPORTING  GOODS.  CAMERAS  4 

PHOTO  SUPPLIES 

2,281,000  2,000,000  +14.1 

TOBACCO 

9,450,000  *  Cigars 

Cigarettes 

138,090,000  Tobacco 

3,644,000  Miscellaneous  Tobacco 


MEDICAL 


ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES 
Beers 
Wines 
Liquors 


AMUSEMENTS 


AUTOMOTIVE 

Aviation 

Gasolines  4  Oils 
Parts  4  Accessories 
Passenger  Cars  (New) 
Tires  4  Tubes 
Trucks  4  Tractors 
Miscellaneous  Automotive 


EDUCATIONAL 


FARM  4  GARDEN 


FOODS 

Baby  Foods 
Baking  Products 
Beverages 
Coffee  4  Tea 
Soft  Drinks 

Miscellaneous  Beverages 
Cereals  4  Breakfast  Foods 
Condiments 
Confections 
Dairy  Products 
Frozen  Foods 
Meats  4  Fish 
Pet  Foods 

Miscellaneous  Foods 


TOILET  REQUISITES 
Dentrifices 
Men's  Toiletries 
Perfumes  4  Cosmetics 
Toilet  Soaps 

Miscellaneous  Toilet  Requisites 


TRANSPORTATION 
Airways 
Bus  Lines 

Railroads  . 

Steamships  . 

Tours  . 

Miscellaneous  Transportation 


HOTELS  4  RESORTS 


WEARING  APPAREL 


HOUSEHOLD  FURNITURE  4 
FURNISHINGS 


GRAND  TOTAL 


HOUSEHOLD  SUPPLIES 
Aluminum  4  Paper  Products 
Disinfectants  4  Insecticides 
Fuel 

Soaps,  Cleansers,  Polishers 
Miscellaneous  Household  Supplies 


*Because  of  a  revision  of  Media  Records  classifications  as  of  January  1964 
these  categories  are  not  exactly  comparable  for  the  two  years  I960  and  l9St 


^  I  .  and  half  of  the  sales  in  tin 

Arcs.  Seattle  marketing  area  are  madi 

outside  Seattle’s  home  county-* 
GrOllD  ForiOCd  county — it  was  announced 

*  Advertising  promotion  ti 

Seiattle  Wash,  stress  the  advantages  of  intensh 
Eight  daily  newspapers  of  the  coverage  of  the  entire  am 

greater  Seattle  marketing  area  been  placed  in  the  directio* 

have  joined  to  promote  the  ad-  local  offices  of  Botsford,  Co» 
vantages  available  to  national  stantine  &  Gardner, 
advertisers  who  expand  their  The  Washington  dailies  in  thf 
national  ad  schedules.  promotional  group  include  tht 

“Why  settle  for  half?”  is  the  Aberdeen  World,  Bellinghaw 
theme  of  a  campaign  aimed  at  Herald,  Bremerton  Sun,  Cew 
reliance  on  the  two  Seattle  tralia~C  he  halls  Daily  ChronicU. 
newspapers  for  advertising  cov-  Everett  Daily  Herald  and  Mi 
erage  of  the  Puget  Sound  area.  Vernon  Skagit  Valley  Herald. 

The  idea  of  the  joint  promo-  a**  represented  by  W-H,  and  th« 
tion  was  spearheaded  by  Nelson  Olympia  Daily  Olympian  and 
Roberts,  president,  and  Jack  the  Port  Angeles  News. 
Fitting,  Western  sales  man-  • 

ager,  West-Holliday  Co.,  Inc.,  „ 

it  was  learned.  Business 

W-H  represents  six  of  the  Pierre,  S.  D. 

eight  newspapers  in  the  group.  The  nine-month-old  Pierr* 
It  has  established  a  one-order.  State  News,  a  cold-type  offset 


HOUSING  EQUIPMENT 
Air  Conditioning 
Fixtures 

Heating  Equipment 
Major  Electrical  Appliances 
Refrigerators  4  Freezers 
Small  Electrical  Appliances 
Miscellaneous  Housing  Equipment 


17,166,000 

2,364,000 

1,207,000 

766,000 

6,643,000 

2,713,000 

2,959,000 

514,000 


INDUSTRIAL 


^o\timore 


msmn 


Morning  •  Evening  •  Sunday 


— I5i 
— 56i 
—  8i 
— 28i 

+  IJ 


NEWSPAPERS  THAT  MEAN  BUSINESS  IN  SAN  DIEGO 

Sell  San  Diego  County  —  the  nation’s  20th  largest  market  in  food  store  sales*  —  through  the  advertising 
columns  of  two  metropolitan  dailies:  The  San  Diego  Union  and  Evening  Tribune.  Coverage  is  solid  (228,437 
ABC  9/30/60)  and  family  readership  is  high  (86.9%  for  evening-and-Sunday  combination,  according  to 
Facts  Consolidated).  Both  newspapers  offer  advertisers  active  merchandising  cooperation,  regular  product 
surveys,  and  award-winning  ROP  color. 


I  *  I960  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power 

San  Jlieiga  Mnion 

"The  Ring  of  Truth" 


lYENiNG  Tribune 


15  Hometown  Daily  Newspapers  covering  San  Diego, 
California  —  Greater  Los  Angeles  —  Sprin^eld,  Illinois 
—  and  Northern  Illinois.  Served  by  the  Copley  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau  and  The  Copley  News  Service.  REPRE¬ 
SENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  WEST-HOLLIDAY 
CO.,  INC.  (Nelson  Roberts  &  Associates) 


CLASSIFIED  CUMC 


Employment  Ads  Must 


sis  which  could  hardly  be  made 
by  a  letter  of  this  kind  and 
without  further  knowledge  of 
the  fact  involved. 


Comply  With  Code 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
CAM,  !New  York  Herald  Tribune 


An  intrinsic  part  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy’s  Committee  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportuni¬ 
ties  is  the  requirement  that  em¬ 
ployment  ads  placed  by  those 
doing  business  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  carry  the  following  state¬ 
ment:  “All  qualified  applicants 
will  receive  consideration  for 
employment  without  regard  to 
race,  color,  creed,  or  national 
origin.” 

After  the  Committee’s  organi¬ 
zation  meeting  in  Washington 
last  month.  Vice  President  John¬ 
son,  committee  chairman,  made 
clear  the  intention  to  put  teeth 
into  President  Kennedy’s  Execu¬ 
tive  Order  of  March  6th  which 
created  the  Committee.  The 
President  earlier  had  conferred 
upon  the  Committee  the  power 
to  apply  sanctions  against  com¬ 
panies  who  failed  to  conform 
to  the  non-discrimination  stand¬ 
ards. 


SOUTHERN 

BAPTIST 

CONVENTION 


ST.  LOUIS 
KIEL  AUDITORIUM 


MAY  23-26,  1961 


1  5,000  messengers 
representing 
9,700,000  Baptists 
from  all  50  states 
will  act  on 
issues  of  the  day 


FULL  PRESSROOM  SERVICE 


Write  or  coll 
W.  C.  FIELDS 
Public  Relotions  Secretary 
127  Ninth  Ave.,  North 
Nashville,  Tennessee 


While  the  meeting  of  the 
committee  was  accompanied  by 
the  usual  fanfare  and  publicity, 
many  advertisers  who  are  cur¬ 
rently  working  on  government 
contracts  are  in  doubt  about  the 
application  of  the  proposed 
phraseology  to  their  recruitment 
advertising. 

In  an  interview  with  Van 
Evans,  executive  vicePresident 
of  Deutsch  &  Shea,  Inc.,  a  New 
York  City  advertising  agency 
which  specializes  in  manpower 
recruiting,  this  writer  was  given 
a  copy  of  a  letter,  dated  April 
19,  1961  from  Robert  Taylor, 
special  counsel  for  the  com¬ 
mittee,  which  should  help 
clarify  the  situation.  The  letter 
came  in  answer  to  Deutsch  & 
Shea’s  direct  query,  on  behalf 
of  a  number  of  its  clients  who 
are  engaged  in  government  con¬ 
tract  work. 


“3.  Is  April  5  the  effective 
date  for  inclusion  of  equal  op¬ 
portunity  phraseology  in  re¬ 
cruitment  advertising  ? 

“The  effective  date  for  in¬ 
clusion  of  ‘Equal  Job  Opportun¬ 
ity’  phraseology  in  recruitment 
with  the  precise  language  of 
advertising  is  April  6,  1961. 


Iniiignia  Sanctioned 


“4.  Lastly,  the  insignia  read¬ 
ing  ‘Equal  job  opportunity  for 
all  qualified  applicants’,  has  in 
the  past,  I  understand,  had  offi¬ 
cial  government  sanction.  Is 
this  phraseology  considered 
satisfactory  for  the  present  to 
fulfill  our  clients’  obligations 
under  the  new  Executive 
Order? 


Standard  Phranc 


Here  are  the  questions  posed 
by  the  agency  and  the  counsel’s 
response: 

“1.  Will  the  committee  pro¬ 
vide  some  standardized  phrase 
which  all  government  contrac¬ 
tors  can  use  ? 


“The  insignia  reading  ‘Equal 
job  opportunity  for  all  qualifietl 
applicants’,  does  not  conform 
with  the  precise  language  of 
the  Executive  Order,  which  re¬ 
quires  that  the  contractor  state 
that  ‘all  qualified  applicants  will 
receive  consideration  for  em¬ 
ployment  without  regard  to 
race,  creed,  color  or  national 
origin.’  Section  301  (2)  of  the 
Order.  There  has  been  no  action 
taken  to  modify  the  language 
of  the  Executive  Order,  and  un¬ 
der  these  circumstances,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  it  would  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  follow  its  language 
until  some  change  therein  is 
made.” 


full  number  of  days  it  appeal  id 
without  correction.  Another  re¬ 
fused  to  adjust  for  any  classified 
error  appearing  after  the  first 
day  of  publication. 

Adjustments  are  reduced  when 
the  complaining  customer  is 
asked  what  they  wish  to  be  done 
by  way  of  correction,  several 
reported.  This  group  preferred 
letting  the  customer  set  the  ad¬ 
justment  to  strict  adherence  to 
the  one-day-only  rule. 

The  percentage  of  monthly 
charge  offs  for  classified  ad 
errors  ranged  from  .003  to  one 
per  cent,  a  tally  showed.  The 
newspaper  refusing  to  correct 
an  error  unreported  after  the 
first  day  of  publication  had  the 
low  figure. 

Reports  to  the  sessions  over 
which  Margaret  Ruschini,  Snn 
Mateo  Times,  presided,  also 
showed  a  heavy  percentage  of 
the  newspapers  represented  cap¬ 
italized  on  National  Realtor 
Week.  The  result  was  classified 
color  in  abundance  as  well  as 
tabloids,  banners  and  special 
promotional  copy.  Har  Henry, 
San  Jose  Merniry-News,  was 
host  for  the  meeting. 


PKK.S(»AL  NOTES 


Charmion  Ford,  recent  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon  school  of  journalism — to 
classified  adv’ertising  depart¬ 
ment,  La  Grande  (Ore.)  Oh- 


“The  Committee  has  prepared 
language  to  be  used  on  posters 
and  notices  to  labor  unions  un¬ 
der  Section  301  (2)  and  301  (3). 
The  standard  forms  will  be 
made  available  to  Government 
contractors  in  the  course  of  time 
by  their  contracting  agencies. 
Moreover,  the  Executive  Order, 
in  Section  301,  sets  forth  the 
standard  phraseology  which  will 
be  a  part  of  all  Govemment 
contracts. 


“2.  Does  this  oixler  apply  to 
recruitment  advertising  for  in¬ 
dividuals  not  directly  associated 
with  fulfillment  of  a  govem¬ 
ment  contract  (such  as  secre¬ 
taries,  administrative  personnel, 
etc?) 

“This  question  is  not  precise¬ 
ly  clear.  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  persons  such  as  secretaries 
and  administrative  personnel 
are  used  by  Govemment  con¬ 
tractors  in  the  performance  of 
their  contractual  obligations,  al¬ 
though  their  work  in  this  con¬ 
nection  is  not  directly  related 
to  the  production  of  goods.  Any 
further  answer  to  this  question 
would  involve  a  detailed  analy- 


The  insignia  referred  to  in 
question  4  is  one  that  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  number  of  recruit¬ 
ment  ads  in  the  past.  The  ex¬ 
ecutive  Order  referred  to  is  No. 
10925  issued  on  March  6.  Sec¬ 
tions  mentioned  in  questions  #1 
and  #4  are  part  of  that  order. 

While  Counsel’s  letter  indi¬ 
cates  that  starting  date  for 
compliance  with  the  directive 
was  April  6,  1961,  pemsal  of 
employment  ads  since  that  date 
reveal  only  isolated  examples 
of  the  use  of  any  phraseology 
of  the  type  presumably  re¬ 
quired.  Apparently  the  govem¬ 
ment  agencies  who  have  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  informing  their 
contractors  about  the  new  re¬ 
quirements  are  still  in  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  setting  up  the  program 
within  their  departments. 


Cri  z  R.  CresI'IN — to  classified 
advertising  department.  Las 
Vegas  (N.  M.)  Daily  Optic. 


477  Teachers  Get 
Fellowship  Grants 

Fellowships  for  summer  study 
in  journalism  this  year  have 
been  granted  to  477  high  school 
teachers  by  the  Newspaper 
Fund.  The  grants  total  approxi¬ 
mately  $16(),0()(). 

The  Newspaper  Fund  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
mil  to  encourage  careers  in 
journalism.  In  announcing  the 
1961  grants,  Don  Carter,  the 
executiv'e  director  of  the  Fund, 
said  the  fellowship  program 
seeks  to  stimulate  better  high 
school  journalism  and  more  in¬ 
terest  among  talented  students 
through  encouraging  teachers. 
All  50  states  are  represented 
among  the  recipients. 


ERROR  POLICIES 


San  Jose,  Calif. 

Wide  variations  in  policies  on 
adjustments  for  errors  were 
revealed  in  a  poll  taken  at  ses¬ 
sions  here  of  the  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Classified  Advertising 
Managers  Association. 

One  newspaper  reported  the 
entire  ad  was  adjusted  for  the 


5  ill  Hall  of  Fame 


Gainsville,  Fla. 

First  five  men  elected  to  the 
new  national  Journalism  Hall  of 
Fame  at  the  University  of  Flor¬ 
ida  were:  Benjamin  Franklin, 
James  Gordon  Bennett,  Joseph 
Pulitzer,  Adolph  S.  Ochs  and 
John  Peter  Zenger. 
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VIRr.ll.  1H‘>»N0N  H  HOKtR  III 


We  re  putting  another  plaque  here 


The  new  plaque  will  commemorate  the  15th  winning  of  a 
Pulitzer  Award  by  a  New  York  Herald  Tribune  writer. 


It  will  also  commemorate  the  night  of  March  4, 1960, 
when  Leonard  Warren,  leading  Metropolitan  Opera 
baritone,  was  fatally  stricken  on  stage. 

Night  rewrite  man  Sanche  de  Gramont*,  dispatched  to 
the  scene,  had  50  minutes  to  write  the  story  of  an 
inherently  dramatic  incident  under  extreme  deadline 
pressure.  He  made  the  grade. 


NEW  YORK 


STribune 


3icralb 


r  K  *  Since  March,  1961,  Mr.  de  Gramont  has  been  a  Paris  correspondent  for  the  Herald  Tribune 


Sanche  de  Gramont 


PLBIJC  REIATIONS 

Flood  of  PR  Words 
Flows  Toward  Venice 


A  flood  of  PR  words  seemingly 
suflRcient  to  fill  its  celebrated 
canals  is  flowing  toward  Venice. 

About  30  out  of  70  papers 
prepared  for  presentation  at  the 
second  World  Congress  of  Pulv 
lic  Relations  are  pouring  out  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Italian 
city.  There  they  will  be  digested, 
summarized  and  reported  upon 
by  rapporteurs  simultaneously 
in  English,  French  and  Italian 
.Way  24-27,  and  eventually  pub¬ 
lished.  The  largest  delegation  of 
listeners,  nearly  100,  are  Ameri¬ 
cans.  They  will  join  700  public 
relations  executives  from  27 
other  countries. 

Robert  L.  Bliss,  New  York 
PR  consultant,  was  entru.sted 
with  opening  the  sluice  gates 
for  the  Niagara  of  verbage  from 
the  U.S.  He  is  also  chairman  of 
a  committee  of  14  representing 
as  many  different  nations 
charged  with  drafting  an  accept¬ 
able  code  of  practice  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  International 
Public  Relations  Association, 


meeting  just  ahead  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  also  in  Venice,  May 
22-23.  The  IPRA  has  200  mem¬ 
bers  from  17  countries.  Mr. 
Bliss  and  the  committee  has 
been  working  two  years  on  the 
code  and  he  doesn’t  expect  it  will 
be  finished  for  another  two 
years.  Rein  J.  Vogels,  KLM 
Airlines,  heads  IPRA. 

Dr.  Guido  de  Rossi  del  Lion 
Nero,  Congress  secretary,  asked 
Mr.  Bliss  to  invite  Americans  to 
prepare  papers.  The  president 
of  the  Congress  is  Giuseppe 
Togni,  Italian  Minister  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Works. 

*  *  * 

LET’S  GO  INTERN.4TIONAI. 

“Let’s  go  international”  is 
getting  to  be  a  common  attitude 
among  U.S.  PR  counsel. 

Just  let  a  man  in  the  busine.ss 
take  one  trip  abroad  and  be 
comes  back  with  his  brain  awhirl 
over  the  Outer  Seven  and  the 
European  Common  Market. 
Latest  to  do  so  is  Philip  Lesly, 
president.  The  Philip  Lesly  Com- 


Newly  Revised  I 

The  basic  book  on  copy  editing 


HEADLINES  AND  DEADLINES 


BY  ROBERT  E.  GARST  &  THEODORE  M.  BERNSTEIN 
(Assistiiig  Managing  Editors,  Now  Yoili  Times) 

Every  aspect  of  the  copy  editor’s  job  is  explained  in  this 
professional  manual  for  the  practicing  and  the  aspiring 
journalist.  The  first  part  dis<-usses  the  problems,  skills, 
and  special  techniques  of  copy  editing,  citing  many  ex¬ 
amples  which  involve  depth  coverage,  perspective,  clarity, 
color,  simplicity,  legal  responsibility,  and  taste.  The  sec¬ 
ond  part  offers  layout  patterns  of  headlines  and  shows 
how  to  fit  them  into  allotted  space.  There  are  specific 
suggestions  for  achieving  strong  “heads”  as  well  as  a 
clinic  for  ailing  headlines  and  a  useful  vocabulary  of 
related  words. 

“While  designed  mainly  as  a  guide  for  copy  editors,  it 
will  prove  equally  helpful  to  practically  all  newspaper 
workers,  beginners,  and  writers  of  advertising  copy.” — 
Inland  Printer. 


$5.00  from  booksellers,  or  directly  from 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  F^ESS 

Dept.  EP-5,  2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.  Y. 


pany,  that  now  has  offices  in 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  and  New  York, 
and  is  considering  the  leap 
across  the  Atlantic. 

The  Lesly  firm  represents  the 
Italian  accordion  industry  in 
this  country.  Copy  has  just  been 
distributed  in  portfolio  form  to 
newspapers.  The  kit  offers  14 
glossy  prints  and  no  less  than 
52  double-spaced  typewritten 
pages.  For  this  service  Institute 
for  Foreign  Trade,  Republic  of 
Italy,  and  Federfisa,  Rome,  pay 
the  American  PR  counsel  a  fee 
with  expenses  that  totals  be¬ 
tween  $100,000  to  $150,000  a 
year.  No  brand  name  is  neces¬ 
sary,  and  getting  clips  that  men¬ 
tion  accordion  pleases  the  Ital¬ 
ians  no  end,  since  they  produce 
00^'r  of  all  of  that  instrument 
sold  in  the  U.  S. 

*  *  « 

COLUMN 

Leo  J.  Margolin,  v’icepresident 
of  Tex  McCrary  Inc.,  New  York, 
has  hopes  of  syndicating  a 
weekly  column  on  PR  he  is 
writing  for  the  Cwil  Semncc 
Leader.  Jerry  Finkelstein,  Mc¬ 
Crary  president,  publishes  the 
New  York  weekly.  The  column 
runs  under  the  title  “Your  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  IQ.” 

*  *  * 

NEW  PRESIDENT 

L.  Richard  Guylay  is  dis¬ 
solving  his  company  of  L.  Rich¬ 
ard  Guylay  &  Associates  with 
offices  in  New  York  and  Wash¬ 
ington  to  become  president  of 
Thomas  J.  Deegan  Co.  Mr. 
Deegan  will  then  become  chair¬ 
man  and  chief  executive  officer. 
Mr.  Guylay  founded  his  own 
firm  in  1945,  after  being  with 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
and  director  of  PR  for  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers. 

*  *  * 

NEWS  LETTER 

Can  Manufacturers  Institute, 
Inc.,  through  Dudley-Anderson- 
Yutzy,  is  publishing  a  monthly 
news  letter.  It  is  distributed  to 
400  allied  industries  and  trade 
associations,  as  well  as  to  busi¬ 
ness  editors  of  newspapers.  First 
issue  tells  about  a  photograph- 
release  going  to  2,000  news¬ 
papers  showing  a  housewife 
using  a  “cleaning  caddy,”  hold¬ 
ing  a  number  of  cleaning  prod¬ 
ucts  in  cans.  Jack  Simmons  is 
account  executive  for  CMI. 

*  *  * 

FELLOWS 

Six  summer  fellowship  awards 
to  professors  of  PR  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Milton 
Fairman,  of  the  Public  Relations 
Society  of  America.  The  fellow¬ 
ships  provide  five-week  working 
assignments  with  a  PR  firm. 
They  were  given  to:  Lemuel  D. 
Groom,  Oklahoma  State  Univer¬ 
sity;  Gordon  C.  Jones,  Univer- 

EDITOR  SC 


sity  of  Southern  California;  Dr. 
Otto  Lerbinger  and  Dr.  Edward 
J.  Robinson,  Boston  University; 
Paul  Vanard  Peterson,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Omaha;  and  Stephen  G. 
Savage,  Indiana  University. 

•  «  • 

PER.SONAL  NOTE.S 

Wayne  Pennington — promoted 
to  vicepresident,  Edward  Gott¬ 
lieb  &  Associates,  Ltd.,  New 
York,  after  five  years  as  ac¬ 
counts  supervisor.  Formerly 
with  the  Mount  Holly  News  and 
Belmont  Banner,  North  Carolina 
weeklies;  the  Gastonia  (N.  C.) 
Gazette,  the  Lakeland  (Fla.) 
Ledger  and  the  Jacksonville 
(N.  C.)  News;  Carl  Byoir  & 
Associates,  Earl  Ferris  &  Co., 
American  Cyanamid  Company 
and  Selvage  &  Lee. 

*  *  * 

Ron  WEiNEai,  former  staff 
writer  and  columnist,  Hollywood 
(Calif.)  Citizen  News,  and  more 
recently  director  of  advertising- 
publicity  for  Ted  Bently  Pro¬ 
ductions,  producers  of  public 
and  trade  expositions  and  special 
attractions — to  own  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm  in  Los  Angeles. 

• 

Selection  Test 
For  Proofreaders 

Rock  Island,  Ill.  | 

.4  test  to  improve  the  selection 
of  newspaper  proofreaders  is 
being  developed  by  the  Rock 
Island  Argus  and  Personnel 
.Associates,  Inc.,  a  management 
consulting  firm. 

Ed  Burpee,  production  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Argus,  and  Dr. 
Irwin  Smalheiser,  industrial 
psychologist  with  Personnel  As¬ 
sociates,  have  devised  a  two  part 
test  which  uses  standardized 
galley  sheets  and  a  test  of  gen¬ 
eral  learning  ability. 

An  applicant  for  a  proof¬ 
reading  job  can  be  tested  in  20 
minutes.  Test  results  reflect  the 
applicant’s  potential  perform¬ 
ance  as  a  proofreader,  measuring 
accuracy,  speed  and  how  long  it 
will  take  to  reach  peak  produc¬ 
tion. 

Before  the  test  can  be  used 
on  a  wide  scale.  Dr.  Smalheiser 
explained,  it  must  be  tried  in 
other  newspapers,  on  experi¬ 
enced  proof-readers,  whose  per¬ 
formance  can  be  rated  by 
supervisors.  In  this  way,  na¬ 
tional  and  regional  norms  may 
be  established. 

• 

Building  Sold 

Columbus,  0. 

The  old  Columbus  Citizen 
building,  34  N.  3rd  St.,  was  sold 
recently  by  E.  W.  Scripps  Co. 
to  the  School  Employes  Retire¬ 
ment  System  of  Ohio,  for  $200,- 
000. 
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Tops  in  ROP  Color  again  in  1960! 


Another  important  First:  The  Mil-  prizes  in  four  newspaper  categories, 
waukee  Journal  has  again  been  named  competing  with  over  500  photograph- 
ROP  Color  Newspaper  of  the  Year  ers  from  scores  of  publications, 
by  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  the 

National  Press  Photographers  Asso-  ROP  Color  in  The  Journal  gets  top 
elation  and  the  University  of  Mis-  rating  in  reader  response,  too.  That’s 
souri  School  of  Journalism.  why  linage  jumped  another  24%  in 

1960,  again  leading  all  U.  S.  news- 
This  is  the  second  year  of  this  com-  papers  with  a  record  3,663,806  lines, 
petition,  and  the  second  time  The  Ask  our  representatives  to  show  you 
Journal  has  received  the  top  award  what  exciting  things  happen  when 
in  this  largest  and  most  highly  re-  you  get  Journal  color  know-how,  plus 
garded  annual  competition.  Journal  ROP  Color  impact  in  9  out  of  10 
staff  photographers  also  won  top  homes  in  this  big  metro  market. 

THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 


America's  Most  COLORFUL  Seu  spaper— Member  of  Million  Market  Seu  spapers,  Inc. 
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Field  of  50 
At  the  Gate 
For  the  Derby 

Loi  isville,  Ky. 

The  Courier- Journal  will  have 
a  field  of  50  entered  in  the  May 
6  Kentucky  Derby. 

For  the  C-J,  it’s  a  race  for  the 
news  in  the  Run  For  The  Roses. 
The  entries  are  photographers, 
sports  writers  and  reporters. 

Everything  from  celebrities 
attending  to  the  number  of  mint 
juleps  consumed  will  be  covered. 
The  goal  is  a  Derby-filled  Sun¬ 
day,  May  7,  edition  of  the  C-J. 

Sunday  sales  will  increase 
some  25,000  over  the  normal 
Sunday  circulation  of  about 
319,000. 

300  Pictures  Shot 

Those  who  buy  the  after- 
Derby  edition  will  probably  find 
60  to  70  pictures  of  the  race  and 
related  activities.  Photos  used 
will  be  selected  from  nearly  300 
prints  made  by  C-J  photogra¬ 
phers. 

Director  of  News  Photogra¬ 
phy  Billy  Davis  will  have  19 
photogfraphers  and  a  dozen  as¬ 
sistants  at  Churchill  Downs 
during  the  day.  Mr.  Davis  will 
shoot  an  aerial  photo  of  the  race. 
And  George  Bailey  will  shoot 
the  finish  from  a  ladder  18  feet 
in  front  of  the  wire  and  24  feet 
back  from  the  rail.  He’s  the  only 
photographer  permitted  to  make 
such  a  shot  and  his  quick  click 
is  the  pool  shot  of  the  race 
finish. 

To  get  his  photo,  which  can 
show  horses  up  to  40  lengths 
behind  the  winner,  Mr.  Bailey 
uses  a  specially  made  Schneider 
Angulon  lens  that  can  take  up 
to  90  degrees. 

Turf  Editor  Jerry  McNerney 
leads  the  front  page  with  the 
story  of  the  big  race  he  has  been 
writing  annually  since  1942. 
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when  making 
your  largest 
single  buying 
decision  — 
new  presses 


Sports  Editor  Earl  Ruby’s 
column  also  concerns  the  Derby. 
Other  sports  writers  cover  the 
winning  jockey,  the  start,  other 
races  of  the  day,  and  blood  lines 
of  the  winning  horse. 

City  Desk  AKsigiimenls 

The  City  Desk  pitches  in  too. 
Regular  city  news  will  be 
covered  and  at  least  10  reporters 
will  be  assigned  to  the  track. 

Directing  this  coverage  is  John 
Herchenroeder,  C-J  city  editor 
who  covered  his  first  Derby  in 
1927.  On  that  day,  Cary  Robert¬ 
son  (now  C-J  Sunday  editor) 
shot  a  photo  of  the  race  from 
the  roof,  then  lowered  a  glass 
photo  plate  by  rope. 

One  of  Mr.  Herchenroeder’s 
chores  was  to  receive  the  plate 
and  jump  aboard  a  motorcycle 
that  bounced  him  back  to  the 
office. 

There  are  some  neat  assign¬ 
ment  switches.  Douglas  Nunn, 
city  hall  reporter,  writes  about 
pari-mutuel  betting  totals. 

His  story  is  far  from  frivolous. 
Betting  totals  from  the  Derby 
are  studied  by  the  President’s 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
as  an  indicator  of  the  nation’s 
economy. 

• 

New  Portland  Daily 
Loses  3  Staffers 

Portland,  Ore. 

Several  members  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Daily  Reporter  staff  have 
resigned  recently  to  take  up 
other  newspaper  assignments. 

Pat  Frizzell,  sports  writer 
who  had  served  for  19  years  on 
the  Portland  Oregonian  sports 
staff  prior  to  the  November, 
1959,  strike  which  later  gave 
rise  to  the  Reporter,  has  been 
named  sports  editor  of  the 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union. 

Ferd  Borsch,  another  long¬ 
time  Oregonian  sports  staffer 
and  recently  high  school  sports 
columnist  for  the  Reporter,  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  sports  staff 
of  the  Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Ad- 
certiner. 

William  Lynch,  makeup  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Reporter,  is  leaving 
to  become  news  editor  of  the 
Tigard  (Ore.)  Times,  where  he 
will  succeed  Robert  L.  Shults, 
former  Oregon  Journal  reporter 
who  was  president  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Newspaper  Guild  at  the 
time  the  November,  1959,  strike 
was  called.  Mr.  Shults  resigned 
from  the  Times  post  to  work 
outside  of  Oregon. 

Reporter  Publisher  Robert 
Webb  has  announced  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Jean  Callahan  as  ad¬ 
vertising  director.  Mr.  Callahan, 
a  former  display  advertising 
manager  of  the  Oregonian,  has 
been  a  partner  in  a  promotion 
and  public  relations  firm. 
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I 

By  Roy  H.  Coppenid 

I  Names  and  Places 

I  The  Scandinavian  countries  are  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
I  Denmark;  the  term  does  not  apply,  as  is  often  mistakenly 
I  assumed,  to  their  neighbor,  Finland.  The  Scandinavian 
I  countries  are  linked  by,  among  other  things,  languages 
I  so  closely  related  that  the  person  who  knows  one  can 
I  understand  the  others.  The  Finnish  language  is  totally 
I  different,  and  is  related  to  Estonian,  Lappic,  and  Hun- 
I  garian.  Iceland  is  sometimes  regarded  as  one  of  the 
I  Scandinavian  group. 

I  Let  us  consider  other  misapprehensions  having  to  do 
I  with  nationality.  Much  as  the  inhabitants  of  San  Fran- 

i  cisco  object  to  having  their  city  called  Frutco,  inhabitants 

I  of  Scotland  object  to  being  called  Scotchmen.  Scotchmm, 

j  however,  is  a  reputable  term,  and  the  only  reason  for 

I  avoiding  it  is  to  keep  from  giving  umbrage  to  Scotsmen 

I  (the  term  they  prefer).  Scot  is  the  original  name  for 

I  an  inhabitant  of  Scotland.  For  practical  purposes,  Scot, 

I  Scotchman,  and  Scotsman  are  synonyms. 

I  Welsh  enjoys  marked  preference  over  welch  as  the 
I  form  for  the  word  meaning  to  swindle  someone  in  a 

j  bet,  or  to  go  back  on  a  commitment.  Welshmen  have 

I  been  knowm  to  object  to  this  term  as  unjustly  aspersing  |  * 

I  them.  It  is  unlikely  that  anyone  has  Welshman  in  mind  | 

I  when  using  it,  however,  and  the  Oxford  English  Die-  | 

1  tionary  diplomatically  describes  its  origin  as  obscure.  In  | 

1  any  event,  welsh  in  this  sense  is  never  capitalized.  j , 

B  Afrikaner  is  the  tenn  applied  to  a  South  African  of  | 
1  Boer  descent.  Afrikander,  sometimes  described  as  the  | 

3  British  term,  is  said  by  John  Gunther  in  Inside  Africa  | 

3  to  be  an  old-fashioned  form  applied  now  only  to  a  breed  | 

■  of  cattle.  I . 

J  Moslems  are  said  to  object  to  the  term  Mohammedan 
g  as  wrongly  implying  that  Mohammed  is  worshippe<l; 

1  that  is,  a  deity,  but  the  term  is  so  firmly  established  with- 
m  out  any  derogatory  intention  that  this  specialized  quibble 
g  is  not  likely  to  make  any  headway.  Moslem,  which  Mos- 
B  lems  prefer,  means  “those  who  submit  to  the  will  of 

S  God.’’  Muslim  is  the  version  favored  in  Britain.  .Mussul- 

E  man  is  a  variant  of  Moslem. 

a  While  on  this  subject  we  may  as  well  take  up  .)/«- 
g  hammed.  Referring  again  to  Mr.  Gunther’s  Inside  Africa, 
g  we  learn  “There  are  at  least  a  dozen  ways  to  spell  Mo¬ 
rn  hammed.  Most  correct  is  Muhammad,  and  do  not  forget 
B  the  dot  under  the  h.  I  am  conforming  to  simplified  Ameri- 
1  can  usage  in  saying  Mohammed." 

B  Among  the  variants,  Mahomet  is  fairly  frequent,  but 
a  for  the  sake  of  consistency  it  would  be  well  to  settle  on 
g  Mohammed,  since  it  is  by  far  the  most  prevalent  version. 

B  Jap  was  freely  used  during  World  War  II,  w’ith  ma- 
1  licious  satisfaction  in  the  fact  it  is  derogatory.  Since 
5  then,  Japanese  is  carefully  used  nearly  everywhere,  as 
g  both  noun  and  adjective:  four  Japanese,  Japanese  ships. 

S  The  derogatory  implication  of  Jap  is  so  clear  it  is  avoided 
g  even  in  newspaper  headlines,  despite  the  pressure  of 
g  small  space.  Mip,  as  a  clip|)ed  form  of  Nipponese,  is  con- 
I  sidered  equally  reprehensible. 

S  Chinaman  likewise  is  demeaning;  the  preferred  form 
I  is  Chinese:  “Four  Chinese  and  one  American  were  de- 
I  tained  in  customs.” 

1  C.  W.  Strong,  in  a  letter  to  the  Pasadena  Star-News, 

S  raised  the  question  whether  the  term  Mongolian  idiot 
1  should  not  be  displaced  as  “illogical,  unscientific,  and 
3  especially  imi)olitic.” 

3  “It  seems  strange,”  he  wrote,  “that  a  word  which 
B  designates  the  world’s  largest  race  of  human  beings 
1  .should  be  used  by  another  race  to  specify  a  certain  class 
1  of  its  abnormal  births.  Whether  there  is  slight  or  close 
1  resemblance  between  the  features  of  a  child  so  tragically 
*  afflicted  and  those  of  the  race  indicated  is  hardly  justi- 
1  fication  for  the  Caucasion  ethnocentrism  reflected  in 
S  the  expression  .Mongolian  idiot." 

%miiiiiiiiM  No.  lOSiiiiiiiiiiiiwiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiH^ 
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Physical  Fitness  Programs 
Require  Sensible  Planning 

R«gular  Exercise,  Well  Balanced  Diets,  Mental  Growth 
Are  All  Elements  of  the  Training  Our  Young  People  Need 


Sore  Feet,  Aching 
Muscles  Predicted 

Forrest  Evashevski,  Iowa’s  all-time  great  football 
coach  who  is  serving  as  physical  fitness  adviser  to  the 
Youth  Peace  Corps,  feels  that  one  of  the  first  tasks 
facing  the  Corps  in  its  training  program  is  to  teach 
our  young  people  how  to  walk  since  most  of  them  will 
have  to  rely  upon  their  own  legs  and  feet  for  much 
of  their  transportation  while  they  work  overseas.  While 
this  might  seem  amusing  to  some  people,  actually  it  is 
a  confession  of  failure  in  our  training  of  our  young 
people  that  should  arouse  all  of  us. 

It  seems  almost  ridiculous  to  discuss  the  need  for  a 
highly  civilized  country  to  teach  its  young  people  how 
to  walk,  but  this  is  exactly  what  we  must  do  since  we 
have  so  blindly  ignored,  most  of  the  time,  the  fact  that 
good  health  is  not  something  conferred  upon  the  human 
being  but  instead  is  the  earned  reward  for  developing 
sane  and  sensible  bodily  care  habits  from  infancy  on. 

President  Kennedy  has  taken  action  to  make  the 
American  people  more  conscious  of  the  need  for  physi¬ 
cal  fitness  programs,  and  this  is  an  important  step 
forward.  It  seems  that  most  of  us  give  far  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  keeping  our  automobiles  in  excellent  running 
order  than  we  give  to  keeping  our  own  bodies  in  good 
shape — ^from  the  weight  control  point  of  view  as  well 
as  in  terms  of  general  good  health  and  a  feeling  of 
well-being. 

Many  Factors  Affect 
the  State  of  Fitness 

While  there  is  nothing  new  about  the  appeals  for 
more  physical  fitness  programs,  it  is  certainly  to  be 
hoped  that  now  we  might  actually  realize  how  much  we 
really  need  such  efforts  and  proceed  to  develop  sensible 
programs.  There  are  some  enthusiasts  who  feel  that 
physical  fitness  is  nothing  more  than  a  matter  of  doing 
calisthenics  an  hour  each  day.  There  is  an  endless 
larade  of  food  faddists  who  promise  that  good  health 
results  from  eating  one  sp>ecial  “nature  food’’  or  an¬ 
other. 

Physical  fitness — or  the  good  health  of  the  body — is 
not  the  result  of  exercise  nor  of  diet  alone.  Each 
human  being  is  a  completely  different  individual  from 
every  other  human  being.  No  one  program  of  body 
conditioning  and  maintenance  fits  all  of  us.  The  best 
that  the  scientists  can  do  is  to  set  down  some  general 
rules  to  which  each  of  us  must  learn  to  adjust  our 
own  individual  selves. 

Fitness  is  a  combination  of  many  things.  It  includes 
feeding  the  body  the  proper  kinds  of  foods  in  the 
right  amounts  to  provide  all  the  essential  food  nutri¬ 
ents  and  adequate,  but  not  excess  nor  too  little,  energy. 
Obesity  cannot  be  part  of  physical  fitness.  A  body 
properly  nourished  then  must  be  used  so  that  our 
mu.scles  develop  and  remain  useful  to  us.  For  most  of 


us,  walking  provides  the  simplest  and  best  form  of 
exercise,  but  any  kind  of  exercise  provided  it  is  done 
regularly  and  not  just  on  weekends  or  in  the  summer 
months,  helps  us  to  keep  fit. 

Training  Must  Begin 
Mvch  Earlier 

The  subject  of  physical  fitness  is  of  little  concern  to 
most  of  us  until  we  realize  that  we  aren’t  fit,  that  we 
aren’t  getting  out  of  life  all  that  we  had  hoped  to 
simply  because  we  must  waste  too  much  time  taking 
care  of  bodies  that  in  so  many  cases  are  needlessly 
much  less  fit  than  they  should  be.  Teaching  our  chil¬ 
dren,  very  early  in  life  and  all  through  the  school  years, 
proper  care  of  their  physical  selves  is  certainly  as  im¬ 
portant  as  concentrating  on  teaching  them  to  enjoy 
spectator  sports  and  to  use  their  mental  capacities. 
They  must  be  taught  sound  eating  habits  and  be  helped 
in  developing  exercise  habits  that  they  will  find  pleas¬ 
ant  and  will  continue  throughout  life. 

Except  for  the  professional  athlete  whose  liveli¬ 
hood  depends  upon  the  state  of  his  physical  fitness, 
such  bodily  fitness  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  of  course. 
It  may  be  that  we  have  failed  to  teach  physical  fitness 
adequately  because  we  have  not  fully  realized  that, 
for  most  human  beings,  mental  achievement  comes 
easier  to  those  who  have  learned  how  to  nourish  and 
to  care  for  their  physical  selves  in  order  to  have  a 
sound  body  in  which  the  brain  can  operate  efficiently. 

Physical  fitness  programs  deserve  much  more  of  our 
attention,  as  parents  and  as  citizens  of  our  communi¬ 
ties,  but  let’s  approach  these  programs  on  a  sane  and 
sensible  basis.  I^t’s  not  look  at  them  as  merely  ex¬ 
panded  athletic  programs  for  our  schools.  All  of  us 
ought  to  work  with  school  and  other  young  people’s 
groups,  as  well  as  those  organizations  concerned  about 
us  older  folks  too,  to  help  develop  the  kind  of  physical 
fitness  programs  that  will  encourage  long-lasting  and 
pleasant  habits. 

As  dairymen  whose  products  have  played  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  providing  for  the  American  peo^de  a 
highly  nutritious  diet,  we  pledge  our  support  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  and  to  all  others  who  seek  to  develop 
sensible  physical  fitness  programs. 
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volume  of  advertising  in  Can¬ 
ada. 

In  a  joint  statement,  Mr.  Bel¬ 
anger  and  Mr.  Gagnon  said 
their  efforts  to  revamp  the  or¬ 
ganization  were  opposed  by 
l>oard  members  who  are  seeking 
control. 

Mme.  DuTremblay  said  she 
intends  to  devote  her  time  to 
administration  of  a  separate 
foundation  which  she  said  she 
considers  a  monument  to  her 
husband  and  her  father,  both 
earlier  administrators  of  La 
Presse.  It  went  without  saying, 
she  added,  that  she  would  have 
to  take  the  steps  necessar>'  to 
assure  its  financial  .success. 


DuTremblay 
Group  Quits 
La  Presse 


SHE  YELLED  Bingo!  and  the  ganM 
was  broken  up— Lee  Mclnerney  el 
the  Pittsburgh  Press,  whose  gant. 
bling  expose  won  the  prize  («r 
reporting  in  the  Women's  Pr#« 
Club  competition. 


vicepresident  and  general  man-  assistant  general  director;  J 
ager  of  F.  P.  Publications  with  Alexandre  Prud’homme,  chair- 
headquarters  in  Winnipeg.  man  of  the  board,  and  C.  A 

u  1-  Geoffrion,  secretary. 

Son  -Moves  Lp 

•lean-Louis  Gagnon,  editor-in-  since 
•John  Si/ton,  son  of  Victor  chief,  also  resigned.  All  resigna- 
Sifton,  moves  up  from  general  tions  were  made  effective  at  the 
manager  to  president  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  company  craft. 
Free  Press  and  also  becomes  April  27. 

president  of  F.  P.  Publications.  ^rs.  DuTremblay,  daughter 
Mr.  Bell  of  Calgary,  who  was  of  the  paper’s  founder,  Treffle 
formerly  president  of  F.  P.  Pub-  Berthiaume,  and  widow  of  Sen- 
lications,  was  named  chairman  _  _  _ 

of  the  board. 

In  addition  to  the  Free  Press, 
other  newspapers  controlled  by  the  private  bill  in  the  hope  of  and 
F.  P.  Publications’ are  the  Ot-  paranteeing  the  newspaper’s 
tawa  Journal,  the  Calgary  At-  independence  and  of  settling  a 
hertan,  LcthbrUlge  HeraUl,  Vic-  dispute  over  company 

toria  Daily  the  Daily  ^ 

ColoniHt  (Victoria)  and  the  Berth iaume-DuTremblay 

Free  Prc...  Weekly  Prairie  foundation  would  have  taken 
,,  over  the  newspaper  s  adminis- 

arnur.  ■  tration  and  compensated  all 

heirs  to  the  newspaper  property 
'  for  their  interests.  The  state- 
■  Y  '  ment  said  that  the  Berthiaume 

W  k  k  ^  k  w  ■■  j  heirs  would  also  have  been  as- 

I  sured  of  yearly  income  of  from 
$50,000  to  $60,000. 

Four  grandchildren  of  Treffle 
Berthiaume  have  interests  in 
the  company.  They  are  Gilles 
Berthiaume,  Andre  Berthiaume, 
CharlesyArthur  Berthiaume  and 
Mrs.  Gabriel  Lord. 

Mrs.  DuTremblay  in  her 
statement  said  members  of  the 
family  had  “joined  with  out¬ 
side  interests,  close  to  politics.” 

Mrs.  DuTremblay  took  over 
management  of  the  newspaper 
when  her  husband  died  in  1955. 

She  noted  that  under  her  man¬ 
agement,  the  newspaper  reached 
a  circulation  mark  (about  300,- 
000)  unprecedented  in  its  his¬ 
tory  and  published  the  higher 


pedia  Britannica  Inc.  of  Chicago  Ringo  Game  ExpOHe 

supervise  the  Takes  Reporting  Prize 
advertising  program  for  World  ^  ^ 

Book  Encyclopedia  and  Child-  Pittsbi'BGH 

Lee  Mclnerney,  PittHhurgk 
Pout-Gazette  reporter,  won  fint 
prize  in  the  news  category  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Women’s  Pres 
Club  awards  with  her  story  ex- 
later  posing  rigged  bingo  games  ii 
McKeesport,  Pa.  in  April,  1960 
Miss  Mclnerney,  hired  as  a 
player,  won  a  top  cash  priie 
agency  field  at  the  Campbell-  with  a  fixed  ticket  and  turned  all 
Mithun  agency  in  Chicago.  back  to  the  operators  of 


He  began  his  writing  career 
on  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
where  he  spent  nine  years  as 
reporter,  rewrite  man  and  as- 
ator  P.  R.  DuTremblay  who  ad-  sistant  city  editor.  He 
ministered  La  Presse  for  many  spent  a  year  as  associate  editor 
years,  said  she  had  submitted  of  Popular  Mechanics  magazine 

_ J  a  year  in  the  advertising 


article.  All  four  are  with  thf 
Pittsburgh  Press. 

The  Mary  Shine  award,  giv« 
in  memory  of  former  Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph  Club  Editor  for 
the  best  women’s  page  story, 
went  to  Miss  Heimbuecher. 


NEWSPAPERS  USE 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 

THAN  ALL  OTHER 
SIMILAR  SERVICES 


saying  Thank  you,  Mr. 
HALF  CENTURY  —  Maurice  E.  dent”  at  the  conclusion  ol 
Cartier,  vicepresident  of  the  dential  press  conferenc 
Appleton  (Wis.)  Post  Publishing  regained  the  status  of 
Company,  and  business  manager  correspondent  at  th« 

of  the  Appl^on  Post-Crescent  ^y  reason  of 

hold*  a  walnut  Pl^ue  present^  Arrowsmith’s  promotion 
in  honor  of  hi$  50th  year  in  the  *  oi_ 

business.  Seated  is  his  son,  Lt.  AP  Bureau.  Whitney  Sho 


.  .  .  Metro  does  MORE 
to  help  nev/spopers 
sell  MORE  advertising. 


ANOTHER  QUALITY  MAT  FOR  NEWSPAPER  REPRODUCTION 


JUST  .DEVELOPED  BY 


i  V/'KV  ■ 


CERTIFllED 


rl" 


BE  OUR  GUESTI  TRY  THE  WONDER¬ 
FUL  NEW  CERTIFIED  PINK  COMAT 

ORDER  A  CASE  OR  A  COMPLIMENTARY  PACKAGE  OF 
SAMPLES.  ONE  OF  OUR  REPRESENTATIVES  WILL  CALL 
AND  HELP  YOU  GET  OPTIMUM  RESULTS  FROM  THE 
COMATS.  STEREOTYPERS  WHO  TRY  THEM  ARE  ENTHU¬ 
SIASTIC  OVER  THE  RESULTS.  ' 

TELEPHONE:  MURRAY  HILL  2-6112 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 
555  Fifth  Avenue-New  York  17,  N.Y. 


Student  Portfolios  Are 
Proof  Program  W orks 


PROIVK^TION  that  they  realize  they  have  a  welcome  mat,  with  the  headline 

-  ><ood  thing  going  for  them.  announcing,  “An  invitation  to 

-  1  g  '■"k  A  ♦**  the  New  York  Yankees.”  Mark- 

MARTIN  HONORED— Paul  ing  the  entry  of  the  Minnesota 
k^wliAvAVx'J-1.1/  A  VrA  l/AArAi-ArO  X»J.  V/  Martin,  promotion  manager  of  Twins  into  the  American  League, 

m^j  1  the  Philiuielphia  (Pa.)  Daily  the  copy  followed  with  some 

W1  W/  If  ft  News  was  named  “Sales  Pro-  sparkling  market  statistics,  and 

1  A  APvrX  A  A  A^cJLa  CIAU.  wy  vF  J-  motion  Executive  of  the  Year”  an  invitation  to  drop  in  and  visit 

^  by  the  S.P.E.A.  at  their  fourth  the  Star  and  Tribune’s  offices. 

Bv  George  Wilt  annual  convention  in  Philadel-  Good  and  timely. 

'  "  phia  last  week.  Martin,  who  has  .  .  » 

.  .  lieen  with  the  News  for  five  AUTO  EXECS  —  The  lath 

Fifth-graders  in  the  Arling-  the  paper  is  arranged  as  it  is  years,  was  cited  for  the  News’  Newspaper  Readership  Study  of 

tono  School  at  Cranston,  Rhode  —  the  consideration  of  the  weekly  series  of  page  advertise-  Michigan  automotive  and  adver- 

Island,  have  produced  some  live-  reader  and  what  the  paper  meats  informing  the  public  of  tising  executives,  conducted  by 
ly  evidence  that  a  newspaper-  should  do  for  its  readers.  They  tj,e  power  and  value  of  adver-  pojk  &  Company,  has  been 

in-the-classroom  program  gets  analyzed  one  news  story  which  tising.  The  series  has  been  released  by  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 

really  tangible  results.  was  from  a  series  covering  a  picked  up  by  more  than  200  Press.  The  survey  wm 

Under  the  direction  of  their  current  local  piroblem.  They  other  newspapers.  Ads  are  au-  made  to  probe  the  market  follow- 

art  teacher,  each  student  pre-  l*|kcd  about  headlines,  straight  thored  by  Philadelphia  and  na-  i^g  the  closing  of  the  Detroit 


By  George  Wilt 


ROSY  PICTURE— A  mailing 


pared  an  attractive  scrapbook  thinking,  opinions  of  ^itorials,  tional  advertising  agencies.  Times.  281  businessmen  were 

portfolio  of  clippings  and  other  distortion  of  news,  and  the  val-  ♦  *  *  polled,  with  OOC'r  return  from 

material,  after  an  intensive  two  various  sections  of  the  MARKET  FILE  —  Booth  the  questionnaire, 

months  prog^ram  making  daily  paper.  Michiyan  Newspapers  have  re-  *  «  * 

use  of  the  Providence  Journal  As  the  out-of-town  papers  ar-  (eased  a  new  Market  Data  file  rosy  PICTTIRF _ A  mailimr 

and  Bulletin  plus  out-of-town  rived,  the  class  examin^  them  folder,  containing  individual  4-  .  ^  Toronto  Telegram 

newspapers  and  compared  them  with  their  2-color  files  for  each  of  P>«ce  ^ne  /  oronto  /  eimj/ram 

newspaper.  newspaper.  Each  day  they  the  eight  Booth  Michigan  mar-  shows  dramatic  results  from  an 

James  Darke  looked  foi^rrd  to  their  mail,  kets  Each  fSer  coSs  ^om^  exclusive  ad  campa.p  for  North  j 

director,  made  the  daily  editions  students  described  America’s  first  international 

available  to  all  members  of  the  Individual  students  descriDed  prehensive  maps,  market  data,  „  ! 

I  4-  K  T  jj-  fhc  newspapers  they  had  re-  breakdown  of  retail  store  infor-  Show.  The  promotion  piMe  , 

class,  without  charge.  In  addi-  ^  oreaKoown  oi  retail  store  inior  i2,000  attended 

tion,  the  students  wrote  to  75  mation,  plus  the  merchandising  ^  g  suggesting  ! 

.1  m  I  As  tn0  session  proffresseQi  tne  se'rvicew  ofTeT*0ci  bv  esicb  news-  ®  i 

other  newspapers  for  sample  ,  .  ’  >>crvices  onereu  oy  eacn  news.  name  for  a  new  varietv  of  ' 

.  »  ,  class  spent  many  hours  locat-  naner  alonir  with  circulation  ^  name  lur  a  new  variety  oi 

copies  to  use  for  purposes  of  •  j  i  x-  •  *  c  paper,  aiong  witn  circuiaiiun  ^inninir  name  was  ^ 

Llent,  accoS"to  Emer»n  subjects  in  the  curriculum  clip-  OPPORTUNITY  -  A  full-  •  •  '  ! 


rose.  The  winning  name  was 
“Peacemaker.” 


subjects  in  the  curriculum,  clip-  OPPORTUNITY  _  A  full¬ 

ping  them  for  their  portfolios,  page  house  ad,  “Wisconsin, 


A  spelling  class  was  conducted  State  of  Opportunity”  has  been 
exclusively  from  an  article  on  published  by  the  Appleton  Gkkson  Miller,  promotion 
educational  television,  with  the  (Wis.)  Post-Crescent,  promot-  manager,  San  Mateo  (Calif.) 
students  choosing  the  words.  Re-  ing  the  positive  side  of  the  busi-  Times — to  national  advertising 


about  which  the  parents  them-  ® 

selves  were  uninformed.  One 

mother  reported  her  daughter  Both  display  i 


one  of  30  teachers  enrolled  at  ^ 
the  workshop.  pers’ 

prog] 

Used  in  All  Classes  ing  i 

A  detailed  study  of  the  for- 
mat  of  the  Journal  was  made.  Th 


3  Join  Promotion 

Chicago 

Three  new  appointments  in 


K.  Hall,  their  teacher.  p.ug  u.e...  xui  u.e.x  page  nouse  aa,  "Wisconsin,  PER.SO>AL  .^OTl•:S 

The  nrincinal  of  th.*  «ehool  ^  spelling  class  was  conducted  State  of  Opportunity”  has  been 

r»fior+AMi  r.  4  k  A  4  Id  exclusively  from  an  article  on  published  by  the  Appleton  Gekson  Miller,  promotion 

her  their  ^  L  educational  television,  with  the  (Wis.)  Post-Crescent,  promot-  manager,  San  Mateo  (Calif.) 

talking  about  sub’  teTh  h*^  students  choosing  the  words.  Re-  ing  the  positive  side  of  the  busi-  Times — to  national  advertising 

j  suits  were  reported  as  good  or  ness  story  for  the  Fox  cities,  manager. 
tK  ^  better  than  the  more  traditional  The  ad  was  also  sent  to  other  •  *  • 

se^e^  were  uniifonJS.  One  newspapers  throughout  the  Ml’RRV  JENNINXS,  formerly 

mother  reported  her  daughter  Both  display  and  classified  ad-  ftate,  with  an  invitation  for  an  assistant  advertising  promo- 

had  insisted  she  read  the  ads  vertisements  were  used  for  in-  them  to  reprint  it.  A  compli-  tion  director.  Wall  Street  Jour- 
in  the  paper  before  she  did  her  struction  in  arithmetic.  Two  mentary  letter  was  i^eived  by  ««/-to  ad^vertising  promotion 
grocery  shopnine  Influences  of  geography  classes  were  con-  Governor  Gaylord  A.  Nelson,  manager.  Daily  News  Record,  a 
the  project  seemed  endless  ducted  with  the  use  of  the  Jour-  lauding  the  Post-Crescent  for  Fairchild  Publication  in  New 

The  project  was  a  direct  re-  T’’"  f 

ault  of  the  aewspapereia-the-  Sl":  AERIAL  OF  AREA  -  Big.  ,  p 

f  tV”-  ''^°*‘?“hop  conducted  ^  health  and  fire  ore-  l?lossy  bleed  photos  of  industrial  *  OtlO 

at  the  University  of  Rhode  Is-  installations  and  other  munici-  Chicago 

^  a  Fa-iaa  Fk..c..re.k  Fkaa  aaa.  pal  fcatures  arc  the  dominating  Three  new  appointments  in 

one  o  30  teachers  enrolled  at  nlant  was^inchiHaH  in  factors  in  the  16-page  descrip-  the  promotion  department  of 

e  workshop.  with  tha  chilHran  writ  market  published  by  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 

Used  in  All  Classes  rnT-ml^sSons"  on  ^  the  Animr/i  (Calif.)  Ledger.  Neuis  have  been  announced 

tour  Marketing  information  and  sta-  by  Vance  Johnson,  director  of 

A  detailed  study  of  the  for-  ’  tistics  are  also  included,  of  promotion.  They  are:  Norman 

mat  of  the  Journal  was  made.  Three  afternoons  a  week  course,  in  the  brochure.  Harris,  Art  Director;  Stan 

Students  became  familiar  with  'v®re  given  over  almost  entirely  *  *  *  Holden,  Merchandising  Writer; 

the  various  sections  and  depart-  ^  preparation  of  the  fold-  12O  YEARS — A  promotion  and  Iris  Choynacki,  Advertising 
ments  —  how  the  news  was  exhibit  of  the  project  page  from  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Copywriter.  All  three  joined  the 

written,  the  contents  of  the  pa-  '^P  Die  students  in  Enquirer  reprints  most  of  the  staff  in  April, 

per,  and  how  news  is  prepared.  school  auditorium  for-  view-  front  page  of  the  Enquirer’s  • 

Examples  of  motivation  of  the  ing  by  the  Parent-Teacher  Or-  April  10,  1841  edition.  Copy  o  kI’  "  I>  t 

various  subjects  in  the  curricu-  ganization.  follows:  “120  wonderful  years  *  service  r  OSl 

lum  were  noted.  Skills  in  read-  The  Arlington  School  pro-  making  sure  you  get  it  all  .  .  .  Los  Angeles 

ing  were  developed.  gram  is  typical  of  those  spon-  around  the  corner  and  around  Appointment  of  John  Ander- 

The  class  found  out  how  to  by  the  Providence  Jour-  the  world  .  .  .  accurately  .  .  .  son  as  director  of  Ckirporate 

read  a  newspaper  correctly  _  Bulletin,  under  the  di-  quickly.”  Public  Services  for  the  'Times- 

first  by  skimming  —  then  by  ^■®<^Don  of  Clifford  A.  Shaw,  di-  •  *  *  Mirror  Company  is  announced 

planned  reading  —  next  by  i'®ctor  of  community  affairs.  INVITATION — On  the  open-  by  Norman  Chandler,  president, 

choice  of  facts  —  and  finally  The  announcement  of  a  1961  mg  day  of  the  1961  baseball  This  is  a  newly-created  posi- 

by  learning  to  read.  Selections  Newspaper  -  in  -  the  -  Classroom  season,  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  tion  to  increase  the  eflfective- 
were  made  for  information,  in-  workshop  at  the  University  of  Star  and  Tribune  ran  a  full  ness  of  Times-Mirror’s  corpo- 
terpretation,  entertainment,  and  Rhode  Island,  June  25-30,  in  page  ad  in  the  New  York  Times,  rate  efforts  in  the  field  of  civic, 
the  like.  cooperation  with  other  Rhode  A  dramatic  outline  photo  showed  educational,  welfare  and  charity 

The  grroup  discovered  why  Island  dailies,  is  an  indication  a  baseball  umpire  dusting  off  a  services. 
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Los  Angeles 
Appointment  of  John  Ander¬ 
son  as  director  of  Corporate 
Public  Services  for  the  'Times- 
Mirror  Company  is  announced 


Writers  of  published  articles  or  editorials  that  con¬ 
tribute  to  better  public  understanding  of  highway 
development,  progress  and  use  are  eligible  for  the 
1961  Ted  V.  Rodgers  Journalism  Awards.  Sponsored 
jointly  by  the  ATA  Foundation,  Inc.  (American 
trucking  industry)  and  Trailmobile  Inc.  (manu¬ 
facturers  of  truck-trailers),  awards  are  given  for 
published  articles  in  three  media: 

Daily  Newspapers  .  .  .  Weekly  Newspapers  .  .  • 
Magazines  (except  those  devoted  primarily  to  trans¬ 
portation  industries) 

$9000  in  awards 

First  award  in  each  category  is  $1500,  second  $700, 
third  $300.  Also,  each  first  award  winner  may 
designate  a  school  of  joiimalism  to  receive  a  $500 
companion  award-grant. 

rules 

1.  Authors  of  all  articles  that  meet  the  requirements 
listed  in  these  regulations  are  eligible.  Entries  will 
be  judged  on  their  contribution  to  the  development 
and  progress  of  highways  and  their  use,  and  to 
better  understanding  of  the  role  of  highways  in  the 
economic  growth  of  community  and  nation. 

2.  Entries  in  the  1960-1961  Competition  must  have 
been  published  on  or  between  the  dates  of  July  1, 
1960  and  June  30,  1961. 

3.  Only  published  articles  are  eligible. 

4.  Articles  and  editorials  of  any  length  are  eligible. 
A  series  of  articles  will  be  considered  a  single  entry. 

5.  There  are  three  categories  of  participation: 


Magazines,  except  trade  publications  devoted  pri¬ 
marily  to  the  transportation  industries:  daily  news¬ 
papers;  weekly  newspapers.  Material  printed  in 
publications  devoted  primarily  to  the  transporta¬ 
tion  industries  is  not  eligible. 

6.  Each  entry  must  be  accompanied  by  a  statement 
of  copyright  ownership,  the  date  and  name  of  pub¬ 
lication  in  which  it  appeared,  and  the  category  in 
which  it  is  entered. 

7.  Awards  will  be  the  same  in  the  three  categories: 
First — $1560;  Second — $700;  Third — $300. 

8.  A  $500  cash  award  will  be  made  to  the  journalism 
school  from  which  the  first  place  winner  in  each 
category  graduated,  or  to  the  journalism  school 
designated  by  the  winner.  A  trophy  award  will  be 
made  to  the  original  publisher. 

9.  Entries  will  be  accepted  until  July  1, 1961  (post¬ 
mark).  They  should  be  mailed  to: 

Ted  V.  Rodgers  Awards,  The  ATA  Foundation,  Inc. 
1616  P  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

10.  Material  submitted  cannot  be  returned.  De¬ 
cision  of  the  judges  will  be  final.  In  event  of  ties, 
duplicate  prizes  will  be  awarded.  This  awards  pro¬ 
gram  is  subject  to  state  and  national  regulations. 
Winners  will  be  notified  by  special  letter  before 
Mid-October,  1961,  and  by  public  announcement. 
A  complete  list  of  winners  will  be  available  to  those 
requesting  it. 

enter  now 

Review  your  work  of  the  past  year.  Possibly  you 
have  a  published  piece  which  would  qualify.  Sub¬ 
mit  it  today. 


FAIRCHILD 

new  s 


J»“r()me  F.  Frank  has  liern  nanirrl 
pHitor  of  METALWORKING 
NEWS,  sufceedinjj  Charles  W. 
Gunter,  who  assumes  the  post  of 
news  editor.  Mr.  Frank  has  been 
(a>niponents  editor  of  ELEC¬ 
TRONIC  NEWS  since  the  launch¬ 
ing  of  that  paper  in  19.57.  Lynn 
Hudson,  who  has  been  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  METALWORKING  NEWS, 
takes  over  the  Parts  and  (’om- 
ponents  section  of  the  paper. 


Nathan  R.  Abelson.  manager  of 
Fairchild's  Directory  Division,  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  the 
h  airchild  Business  Book  Division. 
He  succeeds  Clyde  E.  Brown,  who 
will  retire  under  the  Fairchild  ent- 
ployes’  retirement  plan  upon  his 
return  from  a  six-month  European 
trip  for  the  company.  Mr.  Abels»m 
will  continue  as  heail  of  the  l)i- 
rect«>ry  Division. 


William  D.  Williams  has  been 
named  Director  of  New  Publishing 
Utivities  of  Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tions.  Inc.,  a  position  al.so  formerly 
held  by  Clyde  E.  Brown.  Mr. 
Vi  illiams  will  continue  his  present 
duties  as  general  manager  of 
MEN’S  WEAR,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  FOOTWEAR  NEWS  and 
head  of  the  Faifchild  List  Division. 


■fo  provide  blanket  coverage  of  the 
Super  Market  Institute  convention 
at  M<K]a)rmick  Exposition  Center, 
May  7-10,  Fairchild’s  Chicago  news 
bureau  will  be  joined  by  three 
members  of  the  New  York  editorial 
staff  of  SUPERMARKET  NEWS— 
Julian  Handler,  editor;  Steve  Wein¬ 
stein,  news  editor;  John  Kovac. 
store  operations  editor.  Roliert 
Stainton.  ad  director  of  SUPER- 
MARKETT  NEWS,  also  will  lie  on 
hand  for  the  meetings  with  niem- 
l>ers  of  his  advertising  -taff. 


Special  coverage  assignments  for 
ELECTRONIC  NEWS  e<litors  next 
week  include:  National  Aerospace 
&  Electronics  Conference  in  Dayton, 
May  8-10,  by  Walter  Mathews,  de¬ 
fense  editor,  with  Fairchild’s  Day- 
ton  correspondent;  Power  Soun-es 
Conference  in  Atlantic  City,  May 
9-10.  by  Alexander  Takacs.  editor 
of  the  instruments  section,  along 
with  Fairchild’s  representative  there. 

FAIRCHILD- 
Fublicatlons,  Inc. 

7  East  12Hi  St„  New  York,  N.  Y. 

tMhkmt  •« 

Mty  Naw*  iKord,  Womwi't  Waor  Dolyt 
Ham*  Famithings  Doily,  Supamtoriiat  Naw^ 
Man'i  Waor,  Faalwaor  Nawt,  Dlrartaria^ 
MaloiwarUng  Nawt,  ilaclrank  Nawt,  •aale. 
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David  Seltzer,  Waterloo 
Courier  —  elected  president  of 
the  Iowa  Associated  Press  Tele¬ 
graph  Editors  Association. 

*  «  4> 

Joe  Bride,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier- Journal  reporter  —  to 
Life  mag^azine. 

«  *  « 

Hy  Yaple,  society  editor, 
Erie  (Pa.)  Morning  Neivs  and 
Erie  Sunday  Times-Mews  —  to 
fashion  editor,  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Plain  Dealer. 

»  *  * 

Albert  G.  Kamm,  resignetl 
from  advertising  sales  staff, 
Simslmry  (Conn.)  Farmington 
Valley  Herald. 

a  *  a 

Don  Peacock,  formerly  with 
the  Canadian  Press — to  Ottawa 
(Ont.)  Citizen.  Ken  Starchen, 
Ottawa  Journal — to  Citizen  day 
desk.  David  McWilliam — from 
public  relations  to  Citizen  as 
reporter.  Ted  Hanratty — from 
Citizen  to  Department  of  Health 
and  Welfare  public  relations. 
Roy  Laberge,  formerly  with  the 
Canadian  Press — to  night  editor. 
Citizen.  Bob  Blackbi’RN,  Citi¬ 
zen  TV  critic — to  Toronto  (Ont.) 
Star  TV  desk.  Ian  Todd, 
formerly  with  British  Broad¬ 
casting  Company,  Scottish  and 
South  African  newspapers  and 
the  Citizen — to  the  Star. 

a  a  a 

George  Bourne,  Ottawa 
(Ont.)  Journal — to  night  editor, 
CJOH-TV. 

*  «  « 

Howard  Markel,  Jaek.'ionville 
(Fla.)  Times-Union — to  Char¬ 
lottesville  (Va.)  Daily  Progress 
as  police  reporter. 

• 

Joins  New  Magazine 

Chicago 

Frank  Gibney,  onetime  United 
Press  staffer,  has  left  Life  mag¬ 
azine  staff  to  be  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editorial  director  of 
Show  Business  Illustrated,  new 
magazine  affiliated  with  Play¬ 
boy.  From  1964  to  1957  he  was 
features  editor  of  Newsweek. 


personal 


Overseas  Press  Club 
.4|sain  Elects  Luter 

John  Luter,  press  editor  of 
.\ewsweek,  was  re-elected  to  his 
second  term  as  president  of  the 
Overseas  Press  Club  April  28. 
He  defeated  Hal  Lehrman,  rov¬ 
ing  correspondent,  by  612  to 
323  votes.  Mr.  Lehrman  be¬ 
comes  a  vicepresident. 

Others  elected :  Vicepresi¬ 
dents:  Ansel  E.  Talltert,  Flight 
Safety  Publications;  John  Day, 
Radio  Station  WBAI;  and  Mary 
Homaday,  Christian  Science 
Monitor;  secretary  —  Will  Yo- 
len.  Hill  &  Knowlton;  treasurer 
—  Will  Oursler,  free  lance 
writer. 

• 

.4lumiii  Qtatiuns 

Columbia  Journalism  Alumni 
Awards  were  presented  May  2 
to  Judith  Crist,  editor  for  the 
arts  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune;  Oliver  Gramling,  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager  of  the 
Associated  Press;  and  Reuven 
Frank,  producer  of  the  Huntley- 
Brinkley  news  shows  on  NBC. 
• 

Cathy  Brown — to  reporter, 
Roswell  (N.  M.)  Record. 

*  *  * 

Hal  Simmons — to  Albuquer¬ 
que  (N.  M.)  Journal  as  reiiort- 


Stanley  Norton,  assistant 
managing  editor,  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune  —  to  acting 
managing  editor,  succeeding  the 
late  Leo  Levy. 

*  «  * 

William  R.  Smith,  managing 
editor,  Carson  City  Nei'ada  Ap¬ 
peal  —  new  president  of  the 
Nevada  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  succeeding  Frank  John¬ 
son,  Carson  City  bureau,  Reno 
Nevada  State  Journal-Gazette. 


In  the  continuing  tradition  of  helping  newKpap<‘rK 
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Olga  Curtis  Edits 
New  Supplement 
For  Women 

Olga  Curtis  has  resigned  as 
women’s  editor  of  Parade  maga¬ 
zine  to  edit  the  Denver  Post'* 
new  Sunday  supplement  for 
women. 

“New  York’s  been  very  good 
to  me  for  eight  years,”  Mrs. 
Curtis  said.  “I  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  working  for  INS,  one 
of  the  great  wire  services,  and 
for  Parade,  one  of  the  great 
supplements. 

“But  I  never  forgot  real  ' 
women’s  news  is  made  in  the 
homes  throughout  the  country, 
not  just  in  New  York. 

“Now,  in  the  heart  of  one  of 
the  country’s  fastest-g^rowing 
areas,  the  Denver  Post  is  pre¬ 
senting  women’s  news  in  the 
format  it  deserves,  as  a  major 
part  of  the  paper.  It’s  a  chal¬ 
lenge  I  can’t  resist.” 

Mrs.  Curtis  worked  for  INS-  : 
Denver  before  coming  to  New  ’ 
York.  She  was  women’s  editor 
of  INS  until  1958.  She  joined 
Parade  in  1959. 

Her  new  job  is  to  turn  out  a 
tabloid-size  4-color  ROP  Sunday 
section  of  women’s  news,  under 
the  direction  of  Bill  Hosokawa,  5 
Sunday  Editor. 


Edward  C.  Schlick,  political 
writer,  Lewiston  (Me.)  Daily 
Sun — to  executive  secretary, 
Maine  Democratic  party. 

*  *  « 

John  Melder — from  copy  edi¬ 
tor  to  travel  editor,  Chicago’s 
(Ill.)  American,  succeeding 
Herbert  Breck,  retired  after 
24  years  with  the  American. 
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The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 


Literati  to  Assist 
On  Culture  Section 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

The  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican 
is  broadening  its  coverage  of  the 
regional  arts,  culture  and  enter¬ 
tainment  in  a  new  Pasatiempo 
section.  Winfield  Townley  Scott, 
long-time  literary  critic  for  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and 
now  a  poet,  has  been  named 
literary  editor.  He  will  be  as¬ 
sisted  in  reviewing  books  by 
three  other  literary  figures — 
Pulitzer  Prize  winners  Oliver 
La  Farge  and  Paul  Morgan  and 
the  poet.  Witter  Bynner. 

Douglas  Allanbrook,  composer 
and  member  of  the  music  faculty 
of  St.  John’s  University  at 
Annapolis,  will  review  the  Santa 
Fe  opera  and  musical  events 
during  the  summer  season,  and 
John  Wadleigh,  a  sculptor  and 
novelist,  will  be  art  critic.  A 
column  of  comment  on  regional 
culture  will  be  written  by  Spud 
Johnson,  editor  of  the  Tnon 
(N.  M.)  Home  Fly. 


FRANKIE! — When  the  wrote  a 
story  for  E&P  (April  IS)  about 
the  coverage  of  the  bomber  hit 
by  a  missile,  her  name  came  off 
the  wire  as  Frank  E.  McCarty.  Our 
apologies.  It's  Frankie  McCarty 
(above)  of  the  Albuquerque 
(N.  M.)  Journal. 


BIG  ONE! — Elbert  H.  Baker  II,  publisher  of  the  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News 
Tribune,  and  Mrs.  Baker  are  shown  with  the  265-pound  Pacific  Blue  Mar¬ 
lin  he  boated  recently  in  the  Kona  marlin  grounds  in  Hawaiian  waters. 
He  took  I  hour,  5  minutes  to  land  the  fish. 


.Mr.  Wilder  was  formerly  with  „  .  ,  ,  Nfld. 

the  New  York  Herald-Tribune  Patrick  J.  O  Reilly,  79,  one  of 

and  a  number  of  North  Carolina  Canada  s  oldest  active  reporters, 
newspapers.  Gov.  Terry  Sanford  ‘'^s  just  marked  his  42nd 
was  best  man  and  he  and  Mrs.  y®®*"  ^he  Evening-Telegram. 
Sanford  gave  a  reception  at  the  Managing  Editor  S.  R.  Herder 
Governor’s  mansion.  presented  the  veteran  news¬ 

paperman,  who  still  covers  the 
*  *  *  police  beat,  with  an  eng^raved 

Al  Volker,  Miami  NeW!<  col-  watch.  Mr.  O’Reilly  writes  his 
umnist — first  place  in  the  Citi-  stories  in  longhand, 
zens  Advisory  Committee  on  • 

Highway  Safety  contest  for  nirertor  of  Sale** 
daily  newspaper  writers  in  the  ol  :3aie» 

-state  of  Florida  for  his  story  Appleton,  Wis. 

“Elegy  in  a  Junkyard.”  Glenn  H.  Arthur,  director  of 

^  ^  ^  advertising,  has  been  assigned 

broader  responsibilities,  cover- 
Fred  Helot,  advertising  ac-  ing  circulation  and  promotion, 
count  executive,  Santa  Maria  with  the  title  of  director  of  sales 
(Calif.)  to  publisher,  Caldwell  of  the  Appleton  Post-Crescent. 
(Idaho)  News-Tribune.  He  is  a  former  classified  adver- 

if  i,  if  tising  manager  of  the  paper. 

Lpcille  Webber  —  name<l  * 

Marlborough  (Conn.)  corre-  P®®  Robertson,  city  editor, 
spondent  for  the  Hartford  GraW  Junction  (Colo.)  Daily 
(Conn.)  Times.  Gertrude  Minor  Sentinel  —  to  school  reporter, 
—assigned  to  Bolton,  Conn.  Santa  Fe  (N.  M.)  New  Mexican. 


C.  Pal.mer  Bateman,  pub-  Harry  Baunger,  Philadei- 
lisher,  Somerville  (N.  J.)  Mes-  phia  office  of  the  UPI  —  to  gen- 
senger-Gazette  —  to  board  eral  assignment,  Philadelphia 
chairman.  Greater  Weeklies  As-  (Pa.)  Daily  News. 
sociates  Inc.  W.  Leigh  Sher¬ 
wood,  publisher,  Sherwood 
Newspapers  Inc.,  Spring  Valley 
and  Pearl  River  (N.  Y.)  —  to 
president,  GW  A,  a  publisher- 
owned  firm  representing  weekly 
newspapers  in  24  states. 


George  F.  Hall,  editor.  Myr¬ 
tle  Point  (Ore.)  Herald  for  12 
years  —  to  public  relations  di¬ 
rector,  Coquille  (Ore.)  Valley 
Golf  and  Country  Club.  He  has 
been  replaced  by  Vic  Partipilo, 
former  Chicago  newspaperman. 

Don  Garris  —  to  .Astoria  *  ♦  * 

(Ore.)  Daily  .Astorian.  Robert  L.  Price  former  as- 

^  ^  *  sistant  city  editor  of  the  Roa¬ 

noke  (Va.)  World  News  —  to 
Joanne  Dunn  —  to  Savdy  Sunday  Editor,  Saimnnah  (Ga.) 
(Ore.)  Post  as  news  editor.  Morning  News. 


Capitalize  On 
This  New  Leader 


SEW  SIMPLE 


John  Bertrand,  former  busi-  J^^armen  hell,  heading  p,spanoia 
ness  news  reporter,  San  Fran-  bureau,  succeeding  Pearl  Holm- 
risco  (Calif.)  Examiner  —  to  *  *  * 

publicity  department.  Bank  of 

America.  Ruth  Kendall — to  society 

editor,  Farmington  (N.  M.) 

*  "'  *  Daily  Times. 

Earl  W..  Walker — named  city  *  *  * 

editor,  Tyler  (Tex.)  Courier-  Philip  Lilly — to  farm  editor. 
Times  and  Telegraph,  succeed-  Carlsbad  (N.  M.)  Current- 

ing  Felix  E.  Tillery,  resigned.  Argus. 
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M.E.  Bats  .1000 
In  Youth  Activities 

Cleveland,  Tenn. 

Russ  Melvin,  former  man- 
ag:ing:  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Daily  Banner,  has  a  baseball 
field  named  for  him  here. 

Mr.  Melvin,  who  moved  onto 
the  Morgan  City  (La.)  Review, 
was  honored  for  his  activities 
in  local  youth  sports  activities. 
A  proclamation  named  April  21 
as  “Russ  Melvin  Day”  and  a 
banquet  was  tendered  him. 

Mr.  Melvin  helped  to  form 
Little  Boys  Baseball,  Babe  Ruth 
and  Connie  Mack  Leagues  in 
this  area  and  there  are  now  60 
teams  of  over  1,000  youths  in 
the  county  of  37,000  population. 
• 

Thomas  M.  Reay,  assistant 
managing  editor,  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Register-Republic — to  managing 
editor.  Carlton  R.  Brown — 

from  assistant  city  editor  to 
family  page  editor.  Morning 
Star  and  Register-Republic. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Demetrow-itz,  assist¬ 
ant  Sunday  editor,  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Post — to  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  and  journalism 

instructor,  Monmouth  College, 
New  Jersey. 

•  *  * 

Orvin  G.  Andrew's,  retired 
general  manager.  New  London 
(Conn.)  Evening  Day — to  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Day  Publishing 

Company,  succeeding  Earle  W. 
Stamm,  retired. 

*  *  * 

Robert  L.  R.  Place,  reporter- 
photographer,  Hyannis  (Mass.) 
Cape  Cod  Standard-Times — to 
public  relations  staff.  Greater 

Springfield  (Mass.)  United 
Fund. 

*  *  * 

Evan  Jenkins,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  copy  desk — to  Newsday, 
Garden  City,  Long  Island. 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  )Vealth 
Offers  Opporf  unifies 

InvMtigate  th«  devalopmants 
that  ara  taking  placa  —  In- 
craaaed  population.  Industrial 
dovelopment,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  tho  mounting 
aucceaaos  of  ovor  800  U.  S. 
companioa  that  aro  operating 
and  hava  $600,000,000  invastad 
in  Australia. 

Ta  kaap  ia  touch  with  markating, 
advartising,  publiihing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  road 


Keith  Coulbourn,  night  re¬ 
write,  city  desk,  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal — 
to  general  assignment,  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Tribune.  E.  W.  Keick- 
HEFER,  editor,  Huron  (S.)  Daily 
Plainsman — to  copy  editor.  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal. 

«  ♦  « 

Susan  McKenzie,  reporter; 
Beverly  Hayes,  photographer ; 
Susan  Guyon,  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  secretarj’;  Fred  Rebhan, 
photographer  —  to  Schenectady 
(N.  Y.)  Union-Star.  Virginia 
Mure,  women’s  club  reporter — 
on  leave  of  abs.iice. 

*  «  « 

Tom  Strongin,  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  Times — to  drama,  art 
and  entertainment  news,  .Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News. 

*  «  * 

Daniel  C.  Ihde,  PortcUes 
(N.  M.)  News-Tribune  sports 
editor  and  a  high  school  senior 
— one  of  six  New  Mexico  wdn- 
ners  of  a  National  Merit 
Scholarship.  He  will  study  pre¬ 
medicine  at  Eastern  New  Mexi¬ 
co  University  in  Portales.  Paula 
Paul — to  reporter,  News-Trib¬ 
une. 

*  *  « 

Van  Kardisch,  copy  deskman 
and  photo  editor,  Greenwich 
(Conn.)  Times — to  city  editor. 
Civil  Service  Leader,  New  York. 

«  *  a 

Charles  J.  Perslar  Jr. — to 
city  editor,  Beckley  (W.  Va.) 
Post-Herald,  succeeding  Larry 
Wickline,  resigned. 

«  «  « 

Bob  Fanning,  news  staff, 
Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News — to 
Sunset  (W.  Va.)  News-Ob¬ 
server. 

a  a  « 

Tom  Jambs,  formerly  a  high 
school  teacher  —  to  managing 
editor.  Oak  Hill  (W.  Va.)  Fay¬ 
ette  Tribune. 

a  a  a 

Steve  Munro,  former  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  weekly  Berlin 
(N.  H.)  Reporter — to  adver¬ 

tising  manager,  weekly  West¬ 
brook  (Me.)  American,  succeed¬ 
ing  David  Snow. 

• 

Editor  Will  Work 
On  Youth  Program 

Washington 
Dick  Snider,  managing  editor 
of  the  Topeka  (Kas.)  Capital- 
Journal,  has  been  named  to  the 
executive  staff  of  the  President’s 
Council  on  Youth  Fitness. 

Mr.  Snider  was  one  of  three 
full-time  aides  named  to  the 


Research  Group 
Elects  Dyer 

William  A.  Dyer  Jr.,  Indian¬ 
apolis  (Ind.)  Star  and  News, 
was  elected  president  of  the 
ANPA  Research  Institute,  Inc., 
April  28.  He  succeeds  James  S. 
Copley,  of  The  Copley  Press. 

Other  officers  chosen  were 
Harold  Grumhaus,  Chicago 
Tribune,  vicepresident;  Andrew 
Fisher,  New  York  Times,  treas¬ 
urer;  and  Fred  W.  Schaub,  De¬ 
catur  (Ill.)  Herald  &  Review, 
secretary  and  assistant  treas¬ 
urer. 

Three  new  directors  elected 
were  Donald  D.  Dissly,  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier  Journal  & 
Times;  Otis  Booth  Jr.,  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Times  and  Mir¬ 
ror-News;  and  W.  W.  Southam, 
Southam  Newspapers,  Toronto. 
• 

Cecelia’s  in  Her  -lO’s 

Chicago,  HI. 

Cecelia  Mullen,  Chicago  Daily 
News  editorial  page  secretary, 
observed  her  40th  year  with  the 
newspaper.  She  has  been  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  production  and  pro¬ 
motion  managers  and  has  served 
as  secretary  to  three  previous 
publishers,  Walter  Strong,  Col. 
Frank  Knox  and  John  S.  Knight. 


Obituary 


William  D.  Colgan  Sr.,  64, 
retired  assistant  cashier  of  the 
New  York  Times;  April  25.  He 
worked  for  the  Times  for  47 
years,  beginning  as  an  office  boy 
for  the  late  publisher,  Adolph 
S.  Ochs. 

*  *  * 

Frank  S.  Worthington,  55, 
co-publisher,  weekly  Wyandotte 
(Mich.)  Tribune;  April  10.  He 
was  a  past  president  of  the 
Michigan  Press  Association, 
Michigan  chairman  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association,  and 
a  member  of  the  NEA  board  of 
presidents. 

«  «  * 

William  Buryan,  86,  former 
art  manager  of  the  American 
Weekly;  April  20.  He  retired  in 
1952  after  42  years  with  the 
Hearst  organization. 

«  «  « 

Owen  M.  Nuestrom,  39,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  New  Iberia 
(La.)  Daily  Iberian;  April  19. 

*  *  * 

John  Kidman,  86,  reporter, 


Mrs.  Florence  Creamer 

GL£NC0E,  III. 

Mrs.  Florence  L.  Cresmer,  81, 
widow  of  the  late  William  T. 
Cresmer,  pioneer  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentative  and  former  board 
chairman  of  Cresmer  and  Wood¬ 
ward,  Inc.,  died  April  23  at  her 
home  here  where  she  had  lived 
for  45  years.  Mr.  Cresmer  died 
in  1959.  Survivors  include  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Mary  Jane 
Seiler  and  Mrs.  Wilma  Worth¬ 
ington,  the  latter  the  wife  of 
Del  Worthington,  executive  vice- 
president  of  Cresmer  and  Wood¬ 
ward,  Chicago. 

• 

Barry  West,  39,  editorial  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Verdun  (Que.) 
Printing  &  Publishing  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Verdun  Messenger 
and  nine  other  suburban  week¬ 
lies,  and  director  of  public  ac¬ 
tivities  for  the  City  of  Verdun; 
April  21.  Mr.  West  was  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Montreal  (Que.) 
Star,  the  Canadian  Press,  and 
editor  of  the  Verdun  Guardian.  1 
«  *  « 

Charles  H.  J.  Mitchexl,  81, 
publisher  with  his  son,  Charles 
A.,  of  the  Brookings  (S.  D.) 
Register  since  1936;  April  24. 

*  *  « 

F.  Elwood  Irwin,  53,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Monrovia  (Calif.) 
Daily  News-Post  since  1933; 
April  23.  He  was  on  a  press 
tour  of  power  installations  near 
Fresno,  Calif.,  when  stricken  by 
a  heart  attack. 

*  «  * 

Homer  Bow,  64,  outdoor  edi¬ 
tor,  Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier; 
April  28.  In  1947  he  was  voted 
by  the  Outdoor  Writers  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America  as  one  of  the 
four  top  men  in  his  field. 

*  *  « 

Leo  S.  Levy,  75,  managing 
editor,  Oakland  (Calif.)  Trib¬ 
une;  April  22.  He  came  to  the 
Tribune  in  1909  as  a  copy  editor. 

*  *  • 

Jack  Kennon,  59,  associate 
editor  and  chief  editorial  writer, 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press  &  News; 
April  20.  He  joined  the  News  in 
1925,  and  covered  politics  for 
the  newspaper  from  1930  to 
1953. 

•  «  * 

William  Brownlow,  76, 
former  publisher  of  the  Browns¬ 
ville  (Ore.)  Times  and  later  the 
Coos  Bay  (Ore.)  Southwestern 
Oregon  Daily  News;  recently. 

*  «  *  r 

1 

Sol  Grosfater,  56,  formerly 
editor  of  the  Paris  (France)  ; 
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staff  headed  by  Charles  (Bud)  Montreal  (Que.)  Gazette;  April  Our  Voice,  a  Jewish  daily,  later 
Wilkinson,  University  of  Okla-  19.  He  joined  the  Gazette  in  correspondent  in  the  United 
homa  athletic  director.  1910.  States  for  several  Yiddish  dailies 

Mr.  Snider  has  been  granted  •  *  •  periodicals  abroad,  and  more 

a  leave  of  absence  from  Stauffer  Leland  Grant,  61,  display  recently  auditor  for  Local  62, 
Publications,  Inc.  to  accept  the  advertising  salesman,  Los  An-  International  Ladies  Garment 
assignment.  geles  (Calif.)  Times;  April  17.  Workers  Union;  April  20. 
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9irat«r,  produces  the  acetylene 


ie  name  for  calcium  < 


Feeding  fire. .  .with  water 


Sounds  impossible . . .  yet  one  of  today’s  most  useful  flames  thrives 
on  water.  When  water  comes  in  contact  with  a  rock-like  substance  called 
calcium  carbide,  acetylene  gas  is  bom— fuel  for  the  white-hot  oxy-acetylene 
flame  that  can  slice  through  steel  and  other  metals. 


Just  as  it  burns  so  readily,  acetylene  combines  freely  with  many 
chemicals.  That’s  why  it  has  become  the  raw  material  for  a  variety  of  things 
you  use  every  day.  Among  its  descendants  are  the  versatile  vinyl  plastics  .  .  . 
long-wearing,  wrinkle-resistant  Dynel  modacrylic  fibers  .  .  .  non-flammable 
dry-cleaning  solvents  .  .  .  and  a  host  of  chemicals  that  bring  you  synthetic 
mbber,  wonder  drugs,  and  those  paints  that  dry  in  minutes  to  a  beautiful, 
washable  finish. 

To  meet  the  fast-growing  needs  of  industry,  the  people  of  Union 
Carbide  produce  thousands  of  tons  of  calcium  carbide  and  billions  of  cubic 
feet  of  acetylene  every  year.  It  is  typical  of  the  hundreds  of  beneficial  products 
that  have  come  forth  during  more  than  half  a  century  of  research  into  the 
basic  elements  of  nature. 

"Dynel”  is  a  iRNteinark  of  Union  Carbide  Corporation 


Learn  about  the  important  work 
going  on  now  in  chemicals,  car¬ 
bons,  gases,  metals,  plastics,  and 
nuclear  energy.  Write  for  "The 
Exciting  Universe  of  Union 
Carbide”  Booklet  P,  Union 
Carbide  Corporation,  270  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y.  In 
Canada,  Union  Carbide  Canada 
Limited,  Toronto. 


UNION 
CARBIDE 


...a  hand 
in  things  to  com© 


CIRCULATION 

R&T’s  ‘C.K.’  Retires; 
Succeeded  by  Mantz 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Mark  C.  Mantz  has  been 
named  circulation  manager  of 
the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register 
and  Tribune,  succeeding  C.  K. 
(Ken)  Jefferson,  who  retired 
May  1  after  44  years  with  the 
newspapers,  it  was  announced 
by  David  Kruidenier  Jr.,  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

Mr.  Mantz  has  been  a  member 
of  the  R&T  circulation  organi¬ 
zation  since  1933.  Most  of  his 
work  has  been  with  the  inde¬ 
pendent  carrier  division,  which 
directs  circulation  in  900  of 
the  smaller,  non-agency  towns 
throughout  Iowa  and  counties 
of  boidering  states. 

A  Former  (^oueh 

He  began  as  a  district  super¬ 
visor,  became  state  field  execu¬ 
tive  in  1943,  and  moved  up  to 
manager  of  the  entire  division 
in  1948.  He  was  appointed  coun¬ 
try  circulation  manager  in  1959. 

Mark  Mantz  is  a  native  of 
North  English,  la.,  later  mov¬ 
ing  to  Manly,  la.,  where  he  was 
graduated  from  high  school.  He 
received  his  B.A.  degree  fix>m 
Drake  University  in  1926.  He 
was  captain  of  the  Drake  bas¬ 
ketball  team  and  served  as  ath¬ 
letic  coach  at  Redfield,  la.,  high 
school  from  1926  to  1933. 

Jeff  Widely  Known 

Ken  Jefferson,  65,  who  is  well 
known  as  an  active  member  of 
both  the  International  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association  and 
Central  States  regional,  serving 
as  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
latter  group  for  28  years  and  as 
its  president  for  1930-31,  has 
been  R&T  circulation  manager 
since  1957,  succeeding  E.  P. 
Schwartz,  after  11  years  as  his 
assistant.  Prior  to  that  Mr.  Jef¬ 
ferson  had  headed  the  independ¬ 
ent  carrier  division  for  26  years. 

A  native  of  Hinsdale,  Ill.,  he 
was  graduated  from  Hinsdale 
high  school  and  later  attended 


Coin  Oporalad  Nowtitnds. 
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JEFF-O-SRAMS  to  the  tune  of 
51,710  new  orders  were  produced 
by  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tri¬ 
bune  circulation  department  dur¬ 
ing  March  in  honor  of  C.  K. 
Jefferson  (right)  who  retired  as 
circulation  manager.  With  him  is 
his  successor,  Mark  C.  Manti. 


Chicago  Kent  College  of  Law. 
He  came  to  the  Register  and 
Tribune  in  1917  and  his  first 
duties  included  distribution  of 
papers  at  Camp  Dodge,  prior  to 
his  enlistment  in  the  Navy  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  I. 

Over  the  years,  Ken  has 
worked  closely  with  carrier  boys 
— or  carrier  salesmen  as  he  offi¬ 
cially  designated  them — watch¬ 
ing  the  R&T  carrier  organiza¬ 
tion  grow'  from  500  to  more  than 
8,000  today.  He  is  the  author 
of  two  books  on  carrier  training. 

(iets  Papers  into  Schools 

His  most  recent  contribution 
to  ICMA  and  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  has  been  his  work  with  edu¬ 
cators  in  getting  the  newspaper 
into  the  classroom,  together 
with  the  establishment  of 
teacher  workshops  now  being 
held  annually  at  such  schools 
as  Syracuse,  Duke  and  Florida 
State  Universities,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  at  Los 
i  Angeles  and  the  State  Univer- 
!  sity  of  Iowa. 

He  was  also  one  of  the  prime 
movers  in  getting  college  schol¬ 
arships  for  R&T  carrier  sales¬ 
men,  dating  back  to  1932.  To¬ 
day,  the  R&T  award  $300  each 
to  16  top  high  school  senior 
earners.  He  was  awarded  the 
Editor  &  Publishek  -  ICMA 


trophy  in  1957  for  his  Youth 
Reading  program  efforts. 

“During  the  years  Ken  Jef¬ 
ferson  has  become  a  recognized 
authority  on  incentive  programs 
for  boys  and  the  men  who  super¬ 
vise  them,”  says  Mark  Mantz. 
“Many  a  time  he  has  donned  a 
funny  hat,  ridiculous  necktie  and 
other  garb  to  play  his  part.” 

Going  back  over  the  yeais, 
members  of  his  department  like 
to  tell  about  these  programs 
that  bore  a  “Jeffersonian”  touch. 
Some  were  outstanding,  others 
were  not  so  successful,  but  Jeff 
learned  to  pick  the  winners — 
with  more  circulation  always  the 
ultimate  goal.  Here  are  a  few 
of  them : 

TURTLE  DERBIES— Carriers 
were  offered  a  baby  “racing” 
turtle,  complete  with  racing 
rules  and  a  special  turtle  diet, 
for  two  new  orders.  Scheduled 
later  were  statewide  elimina¬ 
tions  and  a  state  final  in  Des 
Moines.  The  first  order  for  700 
turtles  was  followed  by  another 
for  1,000.  Turtle  “hunters”  in 
Louisiana  bayous  went  nuts,  but 
business  was  good  for  the  Des 
Moines  pet  store  handling  the 
orders.  The  derby  idea  paid  off. 
It  was  one  of  the  best  business 
producers  in  the  history  of  cir¬ 
culation  contests. 

CHICAGO  TRIP  —  Carriers 
were  offered  a  three-day  trip  to 
Chicago  for  specified  sales 
achievements.  Fifteen  himdred 
boys  qualified.  Five  special 
trains  were  chartered,  picking 
up  carriers  enroute  to  Chicago. 
It  was  among  the  first  of  the 
“big  trip”  promotions  which 
have  continued  to  be  popular 
with  carrier  boys. 

PIGEON  RACE — Members  of 
the  circulation  field  force  mak¬ 
ing  their  Spring  quotas  that 
year  got  cash  awards,  but  Ken 
added  a  bonus — each  quota- 
maker  was  assigned  a  homing 
pigeon  to  be  entered  in  an  up¬ 
coming  race.  The  circulation 
sales  meeting  was  in  session  on 
race  day.  The  pigeons  were  dra¬ 
matically  released  in  Des  Moines 
heading  for  the  home  loft  in 
Omaha.  Owners  of  winning  birds 
were  to  get  more  cash.  The 
pigeons  took  off  that  fine  morn¬ 
ing  in  1954,  but  so  far  only  a 
few  flew  back  to  Omaha.  It  was 
one  of  Ken’s  big  disappoint¬ 
ments,  but  he  has  continued  to 
be  an  advocate  of  animal  con¬ 
tests,  offering  ponies,  dogs,  cats, 
rabbits,  chickens,  ducks,  para¬ 
keets,  canaries,  hamsters  and 
other  pets  for  new  orders  for 
the  R&T. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

PERSONAL  NOTES 

RoBEKT  La  Rose,  formerly 
film  editor  at  WISC-TV,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis. — to  circulation  man¬ 
ager  and  classified  advertising 
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manager.  Portage  (Wis.)  Dailg 
Register.  Mr.  La  Rose,  son  of 
the  Register’s  general  manager, 
succeeds  Floyd  Picking,  now 
a  co-owner  with  his  brother 
Orville  of  the  weekly  Berlin  ( 
(Wis.)  Journal. 

*  «  * 

Ellis  Saxton,  Fairnumt 
(Minn.)  Sentinel  —  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Northern  States  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association. 

«  *  * 

David  Kelly — from  suburban 
and  county  circulation  manager 
to  assistant  circulation  manager, 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  News- 
Call  Bulletin. 

•  *  * 

Ralph  Mizrahi,  circulation 
manager,  Gloversville  Leader- 
Herald — new  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Circulation 
Managers  Association. 

•  *  « 

Edgar  T.  Berry  Jr. — from 
assistant  circulation  manager  to 
circulation  manager,  Elizabeth 
(N.  C.)  Daily  Advance.  [ 

*  *  *  I 

Frank  W.  Arnold,  circula-  [ 
tion  manager,  Beaumont  (Tex.)  j 
Enterprise  and  Journal — to  cir-  | 
culation  manager,  Raleigh  f 
(N.  C.)  News  and  Observer  and  [ 
Raleigh  Times,  succeeding  the  f 
late  Charles  H.  Herring.  I 

*  *  *  s 

Walter  B.  Mills  Sr.,  circu¬ 
lation  director  and  personnel 
manager,  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Register — to  assistant  general 
manager.  Paul  Wilson — to  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  New  Haven 
Newspapers  {Journal-Courier 
and  Register).  Arthur  N.  Fer- 
RUCCi — to  assistant  circulation  ) 
manager.  New  Haven  News¬ 
papers.  I 

*  *  *  L 

Otto  Schack — to  circulation  I 
manager.  Son  Fernando  (Calif.)  f 
Valley  Times  TODAY.  f 

*  *  *  [ 

Donald  R.  Babb,  assistant 

circulation  manager,  Benton 
Harbor  (Mich.)  News-Palladium 
— to  circulation  manager,  St. 
Joseph  (Mich.)  Herald-Press, 
succeeding  Oliver  A.  Harte, 
resigned. 

*  *  *  ' 

t 

Wright  the  Winner  ; 

Repu>ing,  Pa.  I 

Wendell  Wright,  Lock  Haven  I 
(Pa.)  Express,  won  first  hon-  * 
ors  in  the  Interstate  CM’s  news- 
paperboy  promotion  contest  held  ^ 
in  connection  with  the  recent  i 
association  meeting  here.  Run-  ■ 
ners-up  were  Mario  Corso,  Tar-  ij 
entum  (Pa.)  Valley  Daily  News  t 
and  Robert  Lewis,  Hagerstown  I 
(Md.)  Herald-Mail.  Joseph  I 
Abey,  Reading  Eagle  Times  CM 
and  president  of  Rotary  Inter-  i 
national,  was  honored  for  bring¬ 
ing  recognition  to  the  circula¬ 
tion  business. 
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This  mark  tells  you  a  product  is  made  of  modern,  dependable  Steel. 


How  cold  is  up?  We  know  that  outer  space  can  never  be  colder  than  minus  459.72  Fahrenheit— that’s  absolute  zero,  the 

point  at  which  all  molecular  motion  ceases.  We  don’t  know  what  coldness  like  this  will  do  to  materials,  but  we’re  finding  out. 

Scientists  are  using  a  heat  exchanger  to  produce  temperature  as  low  as  minus  443°  Fahrenheit.  They  test  materials  in  this 
extreme  cold  and  see  how  they  perform.  Out  of  such  testing  have  already  come  special  grades  of  USS  steels  that  retain  much  of 
their  strength  and  toughness  at  -50°  or  below;  steels  like  USS  "T*1”  Constructional  Alloy  Steel,  Tri-Ten  High  Strength  Steel, 
and  our  new  9%  Nickel  Steel  for  Cryogenics  applications.  And  the  heat  exchanger  to  produce  the  -443°  Fahrenheit  is 
Stainless  Steel  I  No  other  material  could  do  the  job  as  well.  Look 

around.  You’ll  see  steel  in  a  lot  of  places  —  getting  ready  for  the  UnSfAfl  Qtool 

future.  USS,  "T-l"  and  TRI-TEN  are  registered  trademarks.  Ulllieil  OldllSd  01661 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


‘RHD’:  War  Reporter, 
Playwright  and  SON 

By  Prof.  Roso€>e  Ellard 


THE  RICHARO  HARDINC  DAVIS 
YEARS,  A  Biography  of  Mother  and 
Son.  By  Gerald  Lan^fonl.  New  York: 
Holt.  Rinehart  and  Winston.  336  pp. 

$5.Tr.. 

In  both  his  reporting  and 
creative  fiction,  Richard  Hard¬ 
ing  Davis  had  the  eye  for  dra¬ 
matic  detail  that  distinguished 
such  other  journalists  as  Rud- 
yard  Kipling,  and  the  late 
Meyer  Berger  of  the  New  York 
Timex.  And  the  same  heart  to 
give  it  vision. 

Davis  in  his  twenties  on  the 
New  York  Sun  pleased  his 
readers  and  Arthur  Brisbane, 
his  managing  editor,  with  vivid 
reader-to-the  -  scene  observings. 
Assigned  to  a  rooming-house 
fire  that  killed  no  “prominent 
person”  but  asphyxiated  a  bar¬ 
tender,  Davis  made  good  copy 
out  of  little  by  noting; 

.  .  as  the  last  of  the  fire¬ 
men  were  sweeping  water  down 
the  stairs,  the  alarm  clock  at 
the  bedside  of  the  victim  went 
off  with  a  sudden  rattle  that 
made  them  start.  But  it  was 
half  an  hour  late.” 

Then  there  was  Annie  Good¬ 
win,  a  cigarette  factory  girl  who 
died  while  having  an  abortion 
performed.  Davis  learned  of  the 
abortionist’s  trip  before  day¬ 
light  to  have  the  body  buried 
under  a  false  name.  And  Davis 
wrote; 

“The  something  that  sat  be¬ 
side  him  wrapped  in  a  quilt  on 
the  front  seat  as  he  drove 
through  the  early  dawn,  past 
policemen  on  their  beats,  past 
sleepers  secure  in  their  beds, 
between  rows  of  lamps  that 
blinked  at  him  and  his  odd  com¬ 
panion — that  something  was  the 
botly  of  the  murdered  Annie 
Goodwin.” 

Flair  fur  Vivid  Detail 

Davis  was  versatile.  Like  the 
later  Ring  Lardner  and  Paul 
Gallico.  he  carried  his  flair  for 
vivid  detail  into  sports.  Bris¬ 
bane  said  his  football  stories 
were  the  best  in  New  York, 
“with  their  vivid  pictures  of 
post-game  snake  dances  on 
Broadway,  the  raucous  celebra¬ 
tions  in  Koster  and  Bial’s,  and 
the  college  cheers  that  disrupted 
the  show  at  Harrigan  and 
Hart’s.” 

Later  when  RHD  went  to 
Spain  and  England  for  CoUier’x 


to  cover  the  coronations  of  Al¬ 
fonso  XIII  and  Edward  VII — 
and  his  novel,  “Captain  Mack- 
lin,”  was  appearing  in  Srribner’x 
— the  serious  parts  of  his  arti¬ 
cles  were  condimented  with  such 
anecdotes  as  these; 

“When  Alfonso  was  a  3-year- 
old  child,  a  lady-in-w  a  i  t  i  n  g 
caught  him  eating  with  his 
fingers  at  a  garden  party.  ‘Your 
Majesty,  kings  do  not  eat  with 
their  fingers,’  she  protested. 

“Continuing  his  eating,  Al¬ 
fonso  replied,  ‘This  king  does!’ 

“It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
what  other  things  ‘This  King’ 
will  do.  He  starts  fair.  He  is 
young,  strong,  eager  and  intelli¬ 
gent,  and  everyone  wishes  him 
well.” 

In  England,  Davis  was  a 
guest  in  the  Rudyard  Kipling 
home  in  Sussex  when  news 
came  of  King  Edward’s  illness 
that  was  to  postpone  his  corona¬ 
tion.  Davis  and  Kipling  refused 
at  first  to  believe  the  news,  and 
the  two  men  went  to  the  post- 
office  of  the  little  village  to  call 
up  Brighton  on  the  phone.  And 
Richard  wrote; 

“It  was  very  dramatic,  the 
real  laureate  of  the  British  Em¬ 
pire  asking  whether  the  King 
were  really  in  such  danger  that 
he  could  not  be  crowned,  while 
the  small  boy  in  charge  of  the 
grocery  shop,  where  the  post- 
office  was,  wept  with  his  elbows 
on  the  counter  .  .  . 

“Each  little  village  has  pre¬ 
pared  its  loyal  address,  its  bon¬ 
fire,  its  children’s  tea.  Each  city, 
from  Durban  to  Calcutta,  from 
Melbourne  to  Montreal,  had 
reared  its  arches,  spread  its 
decorations,  prepared  to  dedi¬ 
cate  its  statue,  to  unveil  its 
portrait  .  .  .,  and  it  was  com¬ 
manded  that  wherever  a  British 
gunboat  or  battleship  might  lie 
at  anchor,  on  the  26th  of  June 
she  should  fire  a  royal  salute 
that  would  be  heard  around  the 
world.” 

Love  l>etter!> 

Gerald  Langford’s  detailed, 
richly  anecdotal  biography  of 
Davis  is  logically  and  reveal- 
ingly  the  story  also  of  Richard’s 
abiding  love  for  his  literary 
mother,  and  of  their  filial  and 
maternal  love  letters  to  each 
other,  and  of  Richard’s  strange 
platonic  marriage  to  his  first 


wife.  There  was  nothing  clinical 
about  the  mother-and-son  rela¬ 
tionship,  Professor  Langford 
writes,  “though  it  clearly 
stunted  his  growth  toward  the 
self-reliance  of  maturity.” 

Even  when  Richard  went  on 
his  wedding  trip  to  Europe  with 
his  first  wife,  Cecil  Clark,  he 
wrote  these  lines  to  his  mother 
that  a  Freudian  could  have  a 
field  day  with; 

“I  would  have  it  so  that  we 
all  live  together.  Dad  could  fish 
and  Nora  [Richard’s  repressed 
sister]  and  Cecil  could  discuss 
life,  and  you  and  I  could  take 
walks  and  chat.  But  because 
that  cannot  be,  we  are  no  fur¬ 
ther  away  than  we  ever  were 
and  when  the  pain  to  see  you 
comes,  I  don’t  let  it  hurt  and  I 
don’t  kill  it  either,  for  it  is  the 
sweetest  pain  I  can  feel.  If  sons 
will  go  off  and  mairy,  or  be 
war-correspondents,  or  editors, 
it  does  not  mean  that  Home  is 
any  the  less  Home.” 

Instead  of  rebelling  at  Cecil’s 
frigidity,  the  author  writes, 
Richard  seemed  to  hav’e  been 
genuinely  fond  of  Cecil  in  a  way 
that  excluded  the  intimate  re¬ 
lationship  of  normal  marriage. 

Richard’s  mother,  Rebecca 
Davis,  had  been  an  author  of 
considerable  note  in  her  owm 
right.  In  1861,  writes  Professor 
Langford,  professor  of  creative 
writing  and  contemporary  liter¬ 
ature  at  the  University  of 
Texas,  “Rebecca’s  first  story  in 
the  April  issue  of  the  Atlantic, 
is  one  of  the  revolutionary  docu¬ 
ments  in  American  writing.” 

Rebecca  Davis  wrote  this 
story  out  of  compassion  for  the 
blighted  lives  of  millworkers  in 
her  owTi  community.  Of  it  a 
recent  critic  observes,  notes 
Professor  Langford,  “no  such 
grim  ending  had  ever  been 
given  to  an  American  story  — 
as  depressed  a  piece  of  realism 
as  anything  ever  produced  by 
the  Russian  school.”  Yet  it  was 
written  six  years  before  Zola 
published  his  first  novel  and  a 
generation  before  Stephen 
Crane  and  Frank  Norris  and 
Theodore  Dreiser  had  been 
heard  from. 

Retuming  to  Richard  himself. 
Professor  Langf  ord  reports 
there  was  nothing  platonic 
about  Davis’s  second  marriage. 
After  the  breakup  of  his  first 
marriage,  Richard  apparently 
felt  love  for  the  first  time.  At 
the  age  of  48,  he  went  through 
a  colorful  and  romantic  court¬ 
ship  with  Bessie  McCoy,  the  24- 
year-old  showgirl  of  Yama 
Yama  fame,  and  married  her. 
Their  daughter  Hope  was  named 
after  the  heroine  of  Richaid’s 
novel,  “Soldiers  of  Fortune.” 

“The  Richard  Harding  Davis 
Years”  of  mother  and  son  is 


well  written,  human  chronicle  of 
the  period  from  the  divided 
South  during  the  Civil  War 
through  the  great  white  way  of 
Broadway  in  the  gay  nineties 
to  the  battlefields  of  Euro|»e  in 
1914. 


Levy  Book  Wins  | 
Research  Prize  | 

Waltham,  Mass,  i 

Leonard  W.  Levy,  dean  of  ' 
Brandeis  University’s  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  has 
been  awarded  two  honors  for 
his  recent  book,  “Legacy  of 
Suppression,”  published  by  the 
Belknap  Press  of  Han  ard  Uni¬ 
versity  Press. 

The  Frank  Luther  Mott  | 
award  for  the  best  published  re- 
.search  in  journalism  in  1960  ' 
was  presented  to  Dean  Levy 
April  26  at  the  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity  chapter  of  Kappa  Tau 
Alpha. 

On  May  18,  in  Chicago,  he 
will  receive  the  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  award  for  distinguished  re-  ! 
search  about  journalism  in  1960. 

“Legacy  of  Suppression”  is  a 
study  of  the  history  of  freedom 
of  the  press  in  America,  offer¬ 
ing  a  revisionist  interpretation 
of  the  original  intention  of  the 
First  Amendment.  Dean  Le^7  ' 
contends  that  the  framers  of  j 
the  Constitution  did  not  believe  | 
in  as  broad  a  scope  of  press 
liberty  as  has  developed  since  i 
and  has  been  attributed  to  them.  ^ 
His  book  focuses  special  atten¬ 
tion  on  colonial  press  develop-  ; 
ment  up  to  the  Revolution,  and 
on  the  press  in  the  United  ' 
States  from  the  Revolution  to 
1791. 

•  i 

ASJSA  Grows 

Membership  in  the  American 
Society  of  Journalism  School 
Administrators  has  passed  60,  I 
according  to  its  president,  Hillier 
Krieghbaum,  head  of  the  De-  ' 
partment  of  Journalism  of  New 
York  University.  New  members 
are;  Paul  Gerhard,  University 
of  Wichita;  Donald  R.  Grubb,  ! 
Northern  Illinois  University:  ; 
Clyde  C.  Parker,  Sacramento  ' 
State  College. 

• 

Plea  for  Book  Page 

VANCOrVER,  B.  C. 

Decision  of  the  Vancouver 
Sun  to  discontinue  its  Book  Page 
each  weekend  has  set  off  a  storm 
of  protest.  The  matter  has  been 
the  subject  of  many  letters  to 
the  editor,  comments  at  public 
meetings,  radio  references,  and 
visits  of  delegations  to  the 
publisher. 
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Professional  consultants  recently 
examined  19  outstanding  high  school 
home  economics  and  health  textbooks 
and  found  that  a  basic  cereal  breakfast, 
among  other  breakfasts,  appeared  in 
every  textbook  examined.  The  majority 
of  these  textbooks  included  statements 
based  on  the  Iowa  Breakfast  Studies.* 


The  need  for  a  good  breakfast  every 
day  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  opinion  or 
personal  preference.  It  is  a  scientific  fact 
as  demonstrated  by  the  Iowa  Breakfast 
Studies  conducted  by  the  College  of 
Medicine  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa 
over  the  past  decade. 


*A  Summary  of  the  Iowa  Breakfast  Studies,  published  by  Cereal  Institute,  Inc.,  May  1,  1957. 


CEREAL  INSTITUTE,  INC 

135  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago  3 


A  research  and  educational  endeavor  devoted  to  the  betterment  of  national  nutrition 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

s<:a:VNing  the  editorial  page 

(Last  in  a  srries) 


By  Rick  Frie<lniaii 

In  the  past  two  columns  we 
discussed  make-up  and  general 
content  of  editorial  pages.  This 
third  and  last  of  this  series 
examines  the  top  entry  in  the 
Single  Editorial  division  of  the 
New  York  Press  Association 
19*30  Newspaper  Contest. 

First  place  winner  was  the 
Pulaski  Democrat’s  editorial 
“People  Are  A.sking.”  It  dealt 
with  a  retired  local  businessman 
who  had  been  freed  from  a 
drunken  driving  charge  without 
his  case  ever  going  to  trial.  In 
discussing  the  editorial,  Editor 
Carl  Funk  explains  that  the 
principal  figure  “always  seemed 
to  get  away  with  his  drunken 
sprees  and  whatever  trouble 
they  led  to.” 

The  driving-while-intoxicated 
charge  was  thrown  out  of  court 
Iwcause  the  justice  of  the  peace 
l»efore  whom  it  was  to  be  heard 
did  not  have  jurisdiction  in  the 
village  and  could  not  try  the 
misdemeanor. 

A  Technicality 

“Justice  did  not  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  act,”  said  the  Dem¬ 
ocrat  editorial.  “We  contend  in 
this  matter  that  no  chance  was 
given  to  prove  or  disprove  the 
charge.  Only  a  technicality 
squashed  the  whole  proceeil- 
ings.” 

The  Democrat  demanded  to 
know  why  the  District  Attor¬ 
ney’s  office  “all  of  a  sudden 
finally  became  aware  of  this 
technicality.  Justices  of  the 
peace  in  this  area  have  been 
handling  similar  cases  for  more 
than  15  years  —  perhaps  even 
longer.  Now,  all  at  once,  this 
technicality  comes  into  the  open 
and  justice  is  stalled.” 

The  Democrat  cited  a  recent 
similar  case  where  action  was 
“swift,  certain  and  severe.” 

The  newspaper  charged  both 
the  District  Attorney’s  Office 
and  the  State  of  New  York  with 
neglect  in  not  acquainting  the 
justices  of  the  peace  of  their 
sphere  of  jurisdiction  and  it 
also  called  for  full  treatment 
in  driving  -  while  -  intoxicated 
cases. 

Mr.  Funk  explained  the  edi¬ 
torial  to  us  this  way:  “We  mere¬ 
ly  wrote  what  our  heart  told 
us  to  and  reflected,  in  a  large 
measure,  the  thinking  of  a  good 
segment  of  our  small  [2,250 
l>op.]  community.” 

He  says  his  newspaper  tries 


to  cover  .something  each  week 
which  it  feels  is  of  real  inter¬ 
est  to  its  readers.  This  may  l»e 
of  local,  state  or  federal  scope, 
but  always  has  local  interest. 

He  echoes  a  familiar  lament 
of  many  weekly  editors  when  he 
relates  that  his  duties  on  the 
2,500-circulation  Democrat  are 
not  confined  to  writing  editorials. 
“Advertising  is  also  one  of  my 
jobs  and  101  other  things  seem 
to  demand  my  time  each  week.” 

But  he  adds  this  sobering 
thought  for  the  many  editors 
who  use  this  overwork  theme  as 
an  excuse  for  ducking  away 
from  editorial  writing: 

Regardless  of  the  many  pres¬ 
sures  of  tune  I  would  not  feel 
that  I  had  done  my  duty  to  my 
readers  if  I  did  not  see  that 
an  editorial  of  my  manufac¬ 
ture  was  contained  in  each 
issue.  This  does  not  mean  that 
I  feel  that  each  and  every 
editorial  is  ivorthy  of  the  time 
it  might  take  a  person  to  read 
it — hut  it’s  ju.st  a  good  habit 
and  I  hope  that  occasionally 
something  good  comes  from 
my  efforts. 

Mutter  of  Respect 

Mr.  Funk’s  philosophy  is 
similar  to  thoughts  expressed 
by  winners  and  the  judge  in 
the  NYPA  Editorial  Page  divi¬ 
sion. 

Hugh  Humphrey,  editor  of 
the  editorial  page.  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Enquirer  and  Netvs, 
the  judge: 

“Editorials  should  be  treated 
with  the  utmost  respect  by 
newspaper  readers,  but  this  con¬ 
dition  is  not  likely  to  be  realized 
unless  editors  and  publishers 
extend  a  similar  respect  to  their 
own  product.” 

Leonard  H.  Prince,  editor  of 
the  Massena  Observer,  third- 
place  winner: 

“They  must  be  written  with 
care,  thought  and  mature  judg¬ 
ment.  There  is  no  substitute. 
The  editorial  must  be  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  newspaper.” 

J.  W.  Boynton,  editor  of  the 
Clinton  Courier,  second-place 
winner: 

“A  weekly  editor  who  doesn’t 
cover  his  major  news  and  write 
both  the  news  story  and  the  edi¬ 
torial  on  same  is  in  the  wrong 
business.  This  is  the  one  ad¬ 
vantage  we  have  over  the  dailies 
and  represents  our  best  weapon 
in  fighting,  and  defeating  daily 
competition.” 


Mr.  Boynton’s  summation  of 
his  editorial  writing  policy  is 
a  gem  that  demonstrates  what 
wins  prizes  and  influences  read¬ 
ers: 

There  have  been  occasions  when 
uie’ve  pioneered;  there  have 
been  others  where  we’ve  bucked 
the  authorities  (with  good  rea¬ 
son)  and  won  out:  and  at  times 
we  haven’t  had  success  on  mat¬ 
ters  we  thought  we  put  across 
pretty  well.  However,  by  steer¬ 
ing  clear  of  the  sensational  ap¬ 
proach  (Clinton  simply  isn’t  a 
sensational  town)  a  lot  of  good 
has  been  accomplished  and  a  far 
greater  grasp  of  local  events  has 
evidenced  itself.  This  keeps  us 
going  and  keeps  the  editorial 
columns  full.  I  can’t  remember 
a  lead  story  in  the  last  six  years 
that  hasn’t  rated  some  comment 
from  me.  I  don’t  care  if  people 
read  the  paper  because  they 
agree  with  me  or  hate  my  guts 
just  so  long  as  they  read  it  and 
are  aware  of  what’s  going  on 
in  the  community. 

The  Best  Pustsible  KeuMin 

We’re  in  complete  agreement 
with  the  excellent  principles  laid 
down  by  the  men  quoted  here. 
We’d  just  like  to  add  that  not 
only  is  the  editorial  page  the 
heart  of  the  newspaper,  as  Mr. 
Prince  pointed  out  in  last  week’s 
column,  but  it  can  also  be  the 
page  that’s  the  most  fun  to  put 
together  of  all  the  ones  bom 
on  the  stone  each  week. 

Here’s  an  opportunity  for  the 
editor  to  produce  some  high 
class  writing  with  the  whole 
world  as  his  subject  matter,  to 
raise  some  hell,  to  do  some  good, 
to  be  sentimental,  satirical, 
irate,  indignant,  nostalgic,  po¬ 
etic,  fatherly,  motherly,  broth¬ 
erly,  or  absolutely  positively. 

It  ranks  among  the  best  of 
all  possible  reasons  for  taking 
on  the  thousand  headaches  and 
heartaches  of  running  a  weekly 
newspaper. 

When  editors  regard  editor¬ 
ials  as  not  being  worth  their 
bother  it  makes  one  wonder  why 
they  ever  became  editors. 

• 

Lo^  of  Small  Weeklies 
Was  Heavy  in  1950s 

Suspensions  of  small  town 
weekly  newspapers  in  U.S.  were 
numerous  in  the  19503  when 
weeklies  in  488  country  towns 
under  1,000  population  went  out 
of  business,  according  to  a  study 
made  by  Wilbur  Peterson,  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  of  journalism  at 
the  University  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Peterson’s  study  appears 
in  the  Journalism  Quarterly, 
Winter,  1961,  revealing  that  a 
total  of  788  weeklies  suspended 
between  1950  and  1959,  with 
703  of  the  decrease  in  small 
towns,  leaving  many  of  them 
without  a  hometown  paper. 
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COLOR  STORY  —  The  Bums 
(Ore)  Times-Herald  went  into 
color  advertising  in  a  recent 
issue  by  double-running  a  iw- 
tion  of  its  second  section.  Pub-  , 
Usher  Dwight  Hinshaw  reiKirts 
good  reaction  to  the  two  full- 
page  one-color  ads. 

*  *  •  I 

TOPS  IN  IOWA  —  The  Storm 

Lake  Pilot  Tribune  took  first 
place  in  the  General  Excellence 
division  of  the  recent  1961  Iowa  , 
Press  Association  Contest  for  | 
semi-weeklies,  twin  weeklies  and  ' 
weeklies  in  towns  over  3,000. 
First  jilace  for  weeklies  in  cities 
under  3,000  went  to  the  Forest 
City  Summit;  first  place  for 
weeklies  in  towns  under  l,.j00  i 
went  to  the  (lowrie  News;  first  ^ 
place  for  weeklies  in  towns  un- 
iler  1,400  went  to  the  Ocheyedan 
Press. 

♦  4* 

TOPS  IN  COLORADO  —  The 
(ireely  Tribune  won  the  1961 
Arthur  A.  Parkhurst  Commu¬ 
nity  Ser\’ice  Award  at  the  an¬ 
nual  Newspaiier  Week  at  the 
University  of  Colorado.  The 
1960  Ralph  L.  Crosman  Award 
for  excellence  in  eclitorial  writ¬ 
ing  went  to  the  Durango  Her¬ 
ald-News,  the  third  time  the 
newspai>er  has  won  the  prize. 

«  *  * 

PROMOTION  TIE-IN  —  The 
Jejferson  (Ga.)  Jackson  Herald 
has  made  available  to  all  mer¬ 
chants  in  Jackson  County  2'  x 
3’  collapsible  easels  on  which 
they  can  post  their  Herald  ad¬ 
vertisements  each  week.  The 
top  line  on  the  easel  proclaims: 
“As  -Advertised  This  Week  In 
the  Jackson  Herald,”  with  the 
familiar  logotype  of  the  Herald 
in  l)old  black  letters.  Herald  ads 
and  radio  spots  are  promoting 
the  project.  The  easels  were 
built  for  the  Herald  by  the 
Diversified  Cooperative  Train¬ 
ing  Class  at  Jefferson  Hif^ 
School  and  the  Herald  in  turn 
bought  a  power  drill  for  the 
class.  The  easels,  consisting  of 
masonite  board  mounted  on 
brightly  painted  red  legs,  are 
reported  to  have  received  wide 
acceptance  by  merchants  and 
shoppers. 

#  4  i 

TOUCH  OR  HUNT-AND- 
PECK?  —  This  ad  recently  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  first  issue  of  the 
Nickel  Belt  News,  a  newspaper 
in  the  mining  town  of  the 
Thompson,  northern  Manitoba: 
EDITOR  WANTED.  This  pa¬ 
per  needs  a  resident  editor  in 
Thompson,  Man.  We  would  pre¬ 
fer  a  married  man  or  woman 
who  wants  part  time  work.  Must 
he  able  to  type.  No  other  train-  P 
ing  [sic]  necesary.  ! 
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Weekly  Sales 


I  Craig,  Colo. 

Ownership  in  the  North  West 
I  Colorado  Press  here  has  been 
I  transferred  by  A.  L.  and  Gloria 
I  H.  Schafer  to  Robert  F.  Swee¬ 
ney. 

The  Press  is  a  oS-year-old 
award  winning  newspaper  which 
u.ses  an  invention  of  Mr.  Schaf¬ 
er’s  to  run  ROP  color  on  a  dou¬ 
ble  revolution  flat  sheet  press. 

.Mr.  Sweeney,  a  native  of 
Craig  associated  with  the  Press 
since  last  September  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman,  has  l)een  a 
co-publisher  since  January’,  11)61. 

Sir.  Schafer  said  he  intends 
to  further  develop  the  color 
printing  attachment  for  future 
use  in  the  weekly  newspa}>er 
field. 

*  *  * 

Clarkson,  Nebr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jim  Evans  have 
purchased  the  Colfax  Cotnity 
here  from  Anton  Odvarka. 

Mr.  Odvarka,  who  has  l)een 
in  the  publishing  business  since 
11)02,  was  forced  to  sell  the  pa- 
I)er  Itecause  of  failing  health. 
The  Press  started  out  as  a  Czech 
l)a|H'r  called  Domaci  \orhi</. 

*  *  « 

Mesa,  Ariz. 

The  Sun  Valley  Printing  and 
Publishing  Company  here  has 
been  sold  by  James  W.  Metcalfe 
to  La  Monte  M.  Lundstrom,  for¬ 
merly  publisher  of  the  Holdrege 
(Neb.)  Daily  Citizen,  Bothel 
(Wash.)  Citizen,  and  Lovelavxl 
(Colo.)  Big  Thompson  Valley 
Sews. 

The  Sun  Valley  Company  pub- 
j  lishes  the  Sun  Valley  News,  Sun 
Valley  Shopper  and  Trail  News. 
Jerry  H.  Grosvenor,  present 
manager,  continues  as  publica¬ 
tions  manager  of  the  new  firm, 
i  Mr.  Lundstrom  said  he  will 
expand  the  offset  facilities  of 
the  newspaper  and  a  Goss  Sub¬ 
urban  web  offset  press  and  ad¬ 
ditional  electronic  equipment  is 
•scheduled  for  delivery  in  July. 
New  and  larger  quarters  have 
l)een  leased  to  house  the  opera¬ 
tion. 

Dean  Sellers  of  Arizona 
Newspaper  Properties,  Mesa 
brokerage  firm,  handled  the 
sales  negotiations. 

*  *  * 

I  COALINGA,  Calif. 

I  The  Coalinga  Record,  located 
in  this  oil-rich  area  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  has  been  sold 
by  Rowland  K.  Rebele  to  Mur¬ 
ray  Flander,  former  co-owner 
of  the  Victorville  Victor  Press. 

Mr.  Rebele,  publisher  for 
three  years,  and  his  partner, 
Mrs.  Gladys  Mason  Woodbury, 
plan  to  purchase  a  paper  in 


Southern  California  in  partner- 
•ship  with  Lowell  Blankfort,  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  Pacifica 
T  ribine. 

No  change  in  i>ersonnel  on  the 
off-set  Record  is  anticipated. 

«  *  * 

Heppner,  Ore. 

The  weekly  Heppner  Gazette- 
Times  has  been  sold  by  W.  O. 
VVildman  to  Wes  Sherman,  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Stayton  Mail. 

Mr.  Sherman  has  sold  his 

share  of  the  Mail  back  to  Law¬ 
rence  Spraker. 

*  *  * 

Brookings,  Ore. 

John  Jenkins,  former  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Grants 
Pass  Courier,  has  purchased  the 
weekly  Brookings  Harbor  Pilot 
from  V.  L.  Shom.shak. 

*  *  * 

GiLBiaiT,  Ariz. 

Brooks  Newspaper  Inc.,  here 
has  purchased  the  weekly  Ray 
Cooper  Basin  Netvs  from  the 
Copper  Belt  Printing  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company. 

The  News,  founded  by  John 
Seater  three  years  ago,  served 
Ray,  Sonora,  Kearny,  Hayden- 
Winkleman  and  Christmas. 

Acquisition  of  the  News  marks 
the  third  addition  to  the  Brooks 
group  in  less  than  two  years. 
Owner  James  R.  Brooks  ac¬ 
quired  the  Gilbert  Enterjtrise  in 
June,  1959;  he  purchased  the 
Superior  Sun  and  the  .\p<iche 
Sentinel  late  in  1959.  All  arc 
weeklies. 

The  News  will  lie  published 
in  the  main  Gilbert  plant.  All 
members  of  the  present  staff 
will  be  retained.  The  newspaper 
had  nearly  1,000  paid  subscrib¬ 
ers  at  the  time  of  the  sale. 

• 

Chicago  News  Offers 
Later  HD  Edition 

Chicago 

In  an  effort  to  furnish  the 
latest  possible  edition  to  home 
delivery  subscribers,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  has  changed 
its  presstimes  and  editions  to 
provide  an  “afternoon”  edition 
for  home  delivery. 

Many  HD  subscribers  are  now 
receiving  the  Red  Flash  edition, 
which  goes  to  press  at  1  p.m., 
instead  of  the  earlier  Red  Dart 
edition  (presstime  9:30  a.m., 
usually  replated  at  about  11 
a.m.).  the  latter  edition  is  now 
primarily  for  newsstand  sales 
with  a  greatly  reduced  number 
going  to  HD  subscribers. 

“People’s  reading  habits  have 
changed  with  their  transporta¬ 
tion  habits,”  explained  Lou 
Spear,  circulation  director,  ‘“rhe 
people  who  have  deserted  pub¬ 
lic  transportation  for  their  own 
automobiles  no  longer  read  a 
paper  while  traveling.  The  best 
way  to  keep  these  customers  is 
to  get  them  to  have  the  paper 
home  delivered.” 
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Byerly  High 
On  Editing 
In  Suburbia 

CiiAi’EL  Hill,  N.  C. 

The  rebirth  of  small  news- 
pai)ers,  their  growing  strength 
and  the  influence  and  prestige 
of  their  editors,  are  portrayed 
by  Prof.  Kenneth  R.  Byerly  of 
the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  School  of  Journalism  in  a 
textbook,  “Community  Journal¬ 
ism,”  published  by  The  Chilton 
Company  of  Philadelphia. 

Prof.  Byerly  draws  on  his 
(luarter-of-a-centur>’  of  experi¬ 
ence  as  reporter,  editor  and 
publisher  to  show  the  new  op¬ 
portunities  in  a  fresh  era  of 
“intimate”  journalism  —  in  the 
new  suburbia,  in  rural  com¬ 
munities,  in  small  towns  and 
even  in  cities.  Besides  teaching 
news  writing  at  Chapel  Hill,  he 
also  owns  the  Tidewater  News, 
edited  and  published  by  his  two 
sons,  in  Franklin,  Va. 

Prof.  Byerly  sets  forth  the 
premise  that  a  young  editor 
should  strive  to  be  kind  and 
considerate  rather  than  a  cru- 
-sader  sniffing  for  smelly  dirt. 
It’s  right  that  a  newspaper 
should  be  a  watchdog  of  the 
community,  he  declares,  but  it 
should  be  a  “watchdog  that 
wags  its  tail  most  of  the  time, 
but  barks  and  bites  when  a 
burglar  tries  to  climb  in  the 
window  or  raid  the  watennelon 
patch.” 

Stressing  the  value  of  local 
coverage.  Prof,  Byerly,  who 
once  published  several  dailies 
and  weeklies  in  the  West,  said, 
“A  hole  on  Main  Street  looms 


larger  to  many  people  than  a 
revolution  in  Bolivia.” 

Although  there  are  fewer 
weeklies  than  there  used  to  be, 
those  that  remain  are  better, 
have  more  circulation,  have 
finer  equipment,  and  are  pro¬ 
viding  lietter  livings  for  their 
editors  and  staffs  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  he  says. 

Contrary  to  popular  notions 
that  today’s  newspapers  are  too 
expensive  to  acquire  and  out  of 
the  reach  of  young  men  of  small 
means,  there  remains  opportun¬ 
ity  for  capable  young  editors 
and  publishers  to  buy  a  weekly. 
Prof.  Byerly  tells  how  it  can  l)e 
done. 

• 

Sea  Liiioii  Officer 
Wim  Libel  (Maim 

Toronto 

The  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 
has  been  ordered  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada  to  pay  $3,500  in 
damages  to  Harold  C.  Banks, 
vicepresident  and  Canadian  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Seafarers’  Inter¬ 
national  Union  of  North  Ameri¬ 
ca. 

The  court,  in  a  unamimous 
judgment,  reversed  decisions  of 
lower  courts  dismissing  Mr. 
Banks’  action  for  libel  in  con¬ 
nection  with  an  editorial  printed 
Nov.  11,  1957.  Mr.  Banks  had 
.sought  $25,000  damages. 

• 

Building  Financed 

Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Financing  for  the  recently 
completed  Watertovm  Times 
building  was  provided  by  Con¬ 
necticut  General  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  Hartford.  The  in¬ 
surance  firm  purchased  a  $1,100,- 
000  first  mortgage  note  offered 
by  the  Brockway  Company,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  newspaper. 


THEY  MADE  A  KILLING  in  the  First  City  National  Bank's  annual  Prass 
Awards— city  staffers  of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Press  who  scored  in  news 
writing  with  their  coverage  of  a  murder  case.  Left  to  righf— Louis 
Hofferbert,  Arlo  Wagner,  Marge  Crumbaker,  J.  A.  Elkins  Jr.,  president 
of  the  bank;  and  Maxine  Mesinger.  Other  top  prixes  went  to  Jack 
Mohler,  Houston  Press,  for  a  feature  on  a  highway  death;  to  Owen 
Johnston,  Houston  Post,  for  photography. 
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March  Linage 
Down  3.1%  as 
All  Units  Dip 

A  total  of  236,150,450  lines 
of  advertising  for  March,  1961, 
in  52  cities  measured  by  Media 
Records,  Inc.,  as  against  243,- 
584,861  lines  in  March  of  1960, 
left  newspaper  linage  for  March 
sagging  on  the  ropes  with  a 
3.1%  loss.  For  the  year  to  date, 
linage  was  down  5.7 '/r. 

The  seven  major  linage  clas¬ 
sifications  were  off  as  follows: 
Display,  2.3%;  Classified,  5.4%  ; 
Retail,  0.9%  ;  Department  Store, 
4.7%;  General,  4.8%;  Automo¬ 
tive,  9.5%;  and  Financial,  2.1%. 

For  the  year  to  date,  all  clas¬ 
sifications  were  down,  except 
F'inancial  which  showed  a  2.8% 
increase. 

City-by-city  figures  follow: 

1961  I960 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Bcdcon  Journal-e  2.148,170  2,440,227 

IBeacon  Journal-S  911,285  972,852 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

**Knickerbocl(«r-News-e  1,578,918 
Timai  Union-m  .  1,115,523 

•TImts  Union-S  538,439 

Grand  Total  3,232,880 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas: 
bockar  News-e  1961 — 1,578,918 
1960—1,485,923  (249,601). 

ALBUQUERQUE.  N.  M. 

Journal-tn  1,662,029 

§Journal-S  461,400 

Tribune-e  1,577,654 


ATLANTA.  GA. 

Conititution-m  .  1,798  368 

Journal-#  2,289,323 

Journal  &  Constitution-S  919,038 


ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J. 
Praii-m  780,272 

••Prau-S  183,554 


BALTIMORE.  MO. 


March  Newspaper  Linage— 52  Cities 

(Compiled  be  EDITOR  &  Pl'BLISHEK  from  Madia  Raeord  Meaauramenlat 


1961 

Idnage 

Total  Advertising 

March  .  236,150,450 

February  .  188,582,123 

Year  to  date _  620,398,714 

Display 

March  .  178,317,723 

February  .  138,537,300 

Year  to  date  ....  458,969,581 
Classified 


243,584,861 

209,661,474 

665,273,576 

182,458,164 

151,561,141 

485,999,440 


March  . 

57,832,727 

61,126,697 

94.6 

96.3 

February  . 

50,044,823 

58,100,333 

86.1 

94.6 

Year  to  date  .... 

161,429,133 

179,274,136 

90.0 

96.2 

Retail 

March  . 

131,853,237 

133,111,560 

99.1 

100.8 

February  . 

101,913.060 

109,694,331 

92.9 

95.6 

Year  to  date  . . . . 

339,117,954 

355,937,876 

95.3 

98.5 

Department  .Store 

March  . 

45,705,469 

47,978,980 

95.3 

95.6 

February  . 

34,725,710 

36,943,893 

94.0 

92.8 

Year  to  date  . . . . 

117,865,459 

124,731,350 

94.5 

94.6 

General 

March  . 

29,045,732 

.30,495,886 

95.2 

87.7 

February  . 

22,778,909 

25,833,132 

88.2 

79.5 

Year  to  date  . . . . 

70,827,367 

78,167,261 

90.6 

82.5 

Automotive 

March  . 

12,764,911 

14,097,389 

90.5 

94.1 

February  . 

9,778,825 

12,186,677 

80.2 

79.6 

Year  to  date  . . . . 

.33,581,708 

36,874,082 

91.1 

89.7 

Financial 

March  . 

4,653.843 

4,753,329 

97.9 

112.4 

February  . 

4,066,506 

3,847,001 

105.7 

118.9 

Year  to  date  . . .  . 

15,442,552 

15,020,221 

102.8 

115.8 

Sun-Bullatin-m 


1961  I960 

604,385  385,672 


*Amarican-S 

Naws-Post-e 

Sun-m 

Sun-a 

tSun-S 


BANGOR.  ME. 

Nawi-m  807,161 

BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 
Pr^o-a  1,482,953 

§Pr«»»-S  306,991 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

Tha  linaga  tabulations  shown  Kara  hava 
baan  compilad  by  Madia  Records.  Inc.  for 
exclusive  publication  by  Editor  t  Publishar, 
They  may  not  ba  reprinted  or  published  in 
any  form  without  explicit  permission  from 
Madia  Records,  Inc. 

Excapt  where  other  figures  are  specifi¬ 
cally  shown  tha  folowing  footnotes  apply 
to  Madia  Records,  March  1961  Linages: 
*lncludas  12,880  lines  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
'’Includes  38,032  lines  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 
(Includes  55.423  lines  THIS  WEEK, 
iincludas  41,374  lines  PARADE. 

(Includes  91,609  lines  WEEKEND  MAGA¬ 
ZINE. 


Grand  Total 

2,394,329 

2,022,076 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Post-Harald’fn  . 

1,044.606 

1,029,352 

News-e 

2,029,900 

2,039,076 

(News-S 

745,291 

738,142 

Grand  Total  . 

3,819,797 

3,806,570 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv 

includes: 

News-e 

1981  —  2.029,900  (  61,333).  I960  — 

2,039,076 

(63.665). 

BOISE,  IDAHO 

Statesman-m  . 

880,234 

885,721 

”Statesman-S 

194,361 

203,793 

Grand  Total 

1,074,595 

1,089,514 

NOTE:  Statesman  Morn,  and  Eve.  sold 

only  in  combination.  Linage  of 

one  edi- 

tion  (Morn.)  only  is  shown. 

BOSTON.  MASS. 

American-e 

644,774 

617,862 

Record-m 

715,212 

670,052 

’Advertiser-S 

234,121 

242,048 

Globe-e  . 

1,541,201 

1,595,945 

Globe^m  . . 

1,370,029 

1,334,161 

§Globe-S 

1,139,045 

1,151,827 

Harald-m 

1,287,571 

1,380,836 

(Herald-S 

967,733 

1,101,810 

traveler-# 

1,579,401 

1,646,730 

Grand  Total  . 

9,479,087 

9,741,271 

BUFFALO, 

N.  Y. 

Courier  Express-m 

1,130,429 

1,146,497 

(’Courier  Express-S  . 

819,158 

877,818 

(Evening  News-e 

2,425,243 

2,450,122 

Grand  Total 

4,374,830 

4,474,437 

CAMDEN, 

N.  J. 

Cour!er-Post-e  . 

1 ,257,490 

1,319,546 

CHARLESTON 

.  W.  VA. 

Mail-e  . 

993,303 

1,002,958 

Gaiette-m  . 

975,045 

990,294 

§Gazatte-Mail-S  . 

332,087 

311,958 

Grand  Total 

2,300,435 

2,305,210 

CHARLOTTE.  N.  C. 

•News-e 

1,175,624 

1,006,373 

Observer-m 

1,589,427 

1,383,278 

(Observer-S 

546,028 

547,961 

1961 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Tribune-m  .  3,171,2 

Tribune-S  1.467,2 

(Daily  News-e  .  1,910,6 

American-e  . 764,1 


•American-S 

Sun-Times-m 

§Sun-Times-S 


1961 

I960 

DES 

MOINES.  IOWA 

.  604,952 

646  256 

Tribune’e 

.  963,660 

946  841 

(Ragister-S 

. .  484,873 

518  435 

Grand  Total 

2,053,485 

2,111  539 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Press-m 

.  1,529,080 

1,423.564 

Free  Press-S 

476,132 

565.682 

Naws-a 

2,451,430 

2,425  093 

tf’Naws-S 

1,032,803 

1,034  169 

tlmes-e 

1.246  254 

Times-S 

318,192 

Grand  Total 

.  5,489,445 

7,012.954 

NOTE:  Detroit  Times  last  publication 
date  November  6,  I960.  Part  run  adv. 
includes:  Free  Press-m  1961 — 1,529,080  (131,- 
466).  1960—1,423.564  (158,941).  Free  PrasvS 
1961—476,132  (43,734)  1960—565,682  (120,- 

945).  Naws-e  1961-2,451,430  (138,215.  1960- 
2,425,093  (79,066).  News-S  1961-1,032.803 
(51,337).  Timas-e  1,246,254  (147,678). 


Advertisar-m 

Star-Gaiette-a 

••Tel#gram-S 


3,171,254  3,182,341 
1.467,700  1,567,862 
1,910,685  2,094,607 


1,323,207  1,376,358 
697,544  607,038 


9,631,780  10,081,185 


ELMIRA.  N.  Y. 


1,491,459  1.385,727 


EL  PASO.  TEX. 

Times-m  1,293,181  1,407,176 

•Times-S  365,239  405,185  ' 

Herald-Post-e  1,239,074  1.492.225 

Grand  Total  .  2,897,494  3.304  586 

ERIE,  PA. 

News-m  1,250,465  1,231,067 

Times-e  1,257.443  1,266,264 

§Timns-Naws-S  370,726  391.963 

Grand  Total  2,878,634  2,889.294  ^ 


EUGENE.  ORE. 


Register  Guard-e  . 

1,202,782 

1,191,367 

•’Register  Guard-S  . . . 

238.049 

260,459 

Grand  Total 

1,440,831 

1,451,826 

FALL  RIVER, 

MASS. 

•’Herald  News-e 

1,038,863 

1,037,958 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  Gazctta-m  .... 

1.190.862 

1,244,205 

§Journal  Gazatta-S  .. 

480,623 

520,950 

’News  Sentinel-e 


.  1,780,456  1,782,557 
3,451.941  3,547.712 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  .  2,218,479  2,082,168 

(Enquirer-S  .  1,253,527  1,282,636 

Post  &  Timas-Star-e  ..  2,037,177  2,003,468 

Grand  Total  .  5,509,183  5,368,272 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Daaler-m  .  2,318,831  2,371,230 

(Plain  Dealer-S  .  1,656,571  1,735,541 

Press  and  News-e  2,931,472  3.019.444 

Grand  Total  .  6,906,874  7,126,215 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Press 
and  News-e  1961-2.931,472  (  202,683). 

1960—3,019,444  (80,719). 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Dispatch-a .  2,143,021  2,302,163 

Dispatch-S  1,134,425  1,161,512 

Citixen-Journal-m  950,586  967,198 

Star-w  .  50,493  68,220 

Grand  Total  4,278,525  4,499,098 

DALLAS,  TEX. 

News-m  2,231,524  2,316,814 

(News-S  659,364  689,608 

Times  Herald-a  2,415,057  2,453,043 

’Times  Herald-S  658,011  636,464 


FORT  WORTH.  TEX. 

Star-Telagram-m  ...  963,548  1,033,766 

Star-Telagram-e  1,869,786  1,991,398 

IStar-Telegram-S  595,692  673,079 

Press-e  477,609  578,189 

’Press-S  157,151  162,566 

Grand  Total  4,063,786  4.438.998 

NOTE:  Press  Evening  published  5  days 

a  week  only. 

FRESNO.  CALIF. 

Bec-e  1,420,738  1,536,158 

§Bea-S  .  552,493  662,250 

Grand  Total  .  1,973,231  2,198.408 

GARY.  IND. 

Post-Tribuna-a  1,513,386  1,465  387 

”Post-Tribune-S  390,332  403,564 


Grand  Total  .  5,963,956  6,095,929 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Times 
Herald-a  1961-2,415,057  (55.489).  1960- 

2,453,043  (  33.472). 

DAYTON.  OHIO 

Journal-Herald-m  1,754,960  1,788,029 

News-e  .  2,023,029  2,113,928 

§Naws-S  632,155  675,816 

Grand  Total  .  4,410,144  4,577.773 


Grand  Total  1.903,718  1,868,951 

GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (See  Note)  675,997  634.738 

NOTE:  Post-Star  Morning  sold  in  com¬ 
bination  with  Timas  Evening.  Linaga  of 
one  edition,  Post-Star  Morning,  only  is 
given. 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 

Press-e  ...  2,061,315  2,140,801 

(Press-S  521,805  564.436 

Grand  Total  2,583,120  2,705,237 

HACKENSACK.  N.  J. 

Racord-a  . 1,949  607 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Racord-e 
1961-1,949.607  (64,680). 


DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  Naws-m  ..  1,700,253  1,713,598  Timas-a 

’IRocky  Mt.  News-S  . .  347,369  343,940  Times-S 

Post-e . .  2,117,326  2,171,250 

(Pos^S  .  763,940  787,098  ©ranr 


HAMMOND.  IND. 

....  1,412,987  1.267,335 
.  442,001  466,484 


3,311,079  2.937,612 


763,940  787,098  Grand  Total  1,854,988  1,733,819 

_  _  NOTE:  Timas  Evening  published  5  days 

..  4,928,888  5,015,886  a  weak  only. 
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1940 


1941  1940 

HA«RISItM«,  PA. 

Pafriot-m  .  I,237,2n  1,399,070 

$Patrio«  N«w>-S  .  390,453  402,174 

Grand  Total  .  1,435,730  1,001,244 

HAtTFOtD,  CONN. 

Courantm  .  974,042  1,051,544 

tCourant-S  .  404,147  451,424 

tTimai-a  .  2,054,403  2,092,407 


Grand  Total  .... 


3,433,412  3,795,399 


HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

Journal-a  .  351,450  340,013 

HONOLULU.  HAWAII 

Advartisar-m  .  895,932  815,791 

••Advartisor-S  382,183  418,019 

Star  8ullatin-S  1,485,423  1,547,119 

{Star  Bullatln-S  295,502  239,501 


Grand  Total  3,059,040  3,040,430 

HOUSTON.  TEX. 

Chronicla-a  .  2,442.ni  2,707,487 

•Chronicla-S  .  898,334  1,043,125 

Po«t-m  2,142,399  2,107,934 

fPoit-S  752,799  720,097 

Prass-a  704,442  813,334 

Grand  Total  .  7,142,215  7,391,979 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas;  Chroni¬ 
cla-a  1940—2,442,221  (138,847).  Post-m  1940 
-2,142,399  (40,778). 

INDIANAPOUS.  IND. 


1941  1940 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

E«aminar-m  .  1,820,422  2,029,923 

•E»aminar-S  .  884,754  934,978 

Tima»-m  .  4,052,240  4,049,190 

(Timai-S  . 2,451, 2U  2,478,803 

Harald-Eaprait-a  .  1,347,353  1,348,179 

Mirror-  .  1,215,043  1,334,243 

Grand  Total  . 11,993,140  12,397,334 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includat:  Timas-S 
1941-2,451.284  (837,980).  1940—2,478,803 

(819,225).  Timat-m  1941—4,052,240  (41 1.- 
130).  1940—4.049.190  (  277,511). 

LOUISVILLE.  K.  Y. 

Couriar  Journal-m  1,347,742  1,328,452 

Couriar  Journal-S  788,450  824.880 

Timai-a  .  1,452,854  1,439,350 

Grand  Total  3,789,248  3,792,882 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

Sun-a  740,423  714,984 

**Sun-S  211,848  200,503 


1941  1940 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

.  1,445,004  1,411,414 

Tannaiiaan-m  .  1.444,019  1,390  281 

Tannaisaan-S  515,708  477.414 


Grand  Total 


3,404.733  3.279,309 


NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

Journal  Couriar-m  _  422,048  441  473 

Raqiitar-a  .  1,435,140  1,587,859 

••Raqijtar-S  .  557,153  571.447 


Grand  Total  . . 


2,414,341  2,420,999 


NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

.  942,442  993,790 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Timai-Pica»una-m  2,877,279  2.838,547 

tTlma»-Picayuna-S  942,482  938,580 

stataj  t  Itam-a  1,441,575  1,501.131 

Grand  Total  5,281,534  5,278,278 


1941 

OMAHA.  NEIR. 

jrWorld-Harald 

(Saa  Nota)  .  1,249,731  1.190,002 

tVVorld-Harald-S  732,747  471,243 

Grand  Total  1,982,498  1,841,245 

(#)  World-Harald  lold  in  combination 
Morninq  and  Evaninq,  linaqa  of  only  ona 
adition,  EVENING,  i$  shown. 

ORLANDO.  FLA. 

Star-a  .  2,078,999  2,147,242 

Santinal-m  .  2,078,999 

Santinal-S  .  745,590  790,553 

Grand  Total  .  4,903,588  5,125,077 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  1941— 
495,945.  1940—704,427. 

PASADENA.  CALIF. 

Star-Naws-a  1,148,205  1,281,813 

{Indapandant-Star  _ 

Naws-S  344,429  398,778 

Indapandant-m  1,114,127  1,144,488 


LYNN,  MASS. 

.  741,982 


MANCHESTER.  N.  H. 

••Union  Laadar-d  -  795,407 

Naws-S  198,000 


Grand  Total  .  993,407  1,043,941 

NOTE:  Tha  Sunday  Naws  is  sold  in  op 


Timas-m 

^5  Timas-S 

74'l,982  818,454 

fHarald  Tribuna-S 
Mirror-m 

N.  H.  Mirror-S 

795.407  838,041  Naws-m 

198,000  205,928  Naws-S . 

— —  Journal  Amarican-a 

993.407  1,043,949  •Journal  Amarican-S 
rs  is  sold  in  op-  Post-a 


NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

2,557,941  2,524,758 
2.774.845  2,818,341 

>una-m  1,045,208  985,244  Tim,,., 

ibuna-S  715,181  747,845 

817,472  758,785 

334,348  342,754 


2,450,941  2,825,079 


PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 

.  884,201 


tional  combination  with  tha  followinq  Post-S 


Naws-a 

1.724,181 

1,820,393 

Star-m 

1,415,423 

1,484,583 

(Star-S 

929,773 

949,349 

TImas-e 

755.451 

924,091 

(Times-S 

230,498 

272,832 

Grand  Total  . 

5,257,324 

5,451,248 

JACKSON, 

MISS. 

Clarion  Ladqar-m  . . . 

923.455 

898,490 

{Clarion  Ladqar  R 

Naws-S 

284.134 

291,179 

Daily  Naws-a 

874,442 

818,193 

State  Times** 

442,143 

492,057 

Stata  Timas-S 

149,291 

149,472 

1  Grand  Total 

2,713,707 

2,449,791 

JACKSONVILU.  FLA. 

TimaS‘Union*m 

2,279,483 

2,290,383 

(Timas-Union-S  _ 

724,558 

783,21 1 

Journal-a 

1,044,442 

1,255,098 

Grand  Total 

4,070,703 

4,328,492 

Monday  Union  Laadar. 


World  Talaqram  4 
Sun-a  . 


MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Commarcial  Appaal-m  1,845,147  1,822,877 

tCommarcial  Appaal-S  708,343  777,341  'ir'-onlj'*'  ©rand  Total  .  1,748,258  1,844,133 

Prass-Scimitar-a  .  1,292,921  1,283,509  K/?ror  m  1941-^^7  477  fl«  lias  a^JL  NOTE:  Journal  Star  Morninq  and  Jpur- 

- ^  7M  785  linaltT^  •tlLoVa'.ac’i  "‘I  ‘Old  in  combination. 

Total  .  3,844,411  3,883,747  (“..MS)! 79^^342,^^71^.014)^^^^^^^^^  ^".Zoli, "shLr 

1941-1,725,743  (834,045).  1940-1,411782  Evaninq-.s  shown. 

MERIDEN,  CONN.  Naws-S  1941—1,500,128  (1,008,- 

Racord  Journal  2^^)-  lfM-l.S94.437  (1,108.545).  Journal.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

(Saa  Nota)  .  821,390  742,354  Amarican-a  1941— 1,082,230  (113,805).  1940  Bullatin-a  2.008,841  2.097,077 

NOTE:  Racord  Morninq  and  Journal  (IM,I08).  Joumal-Amarican-S  (•Bullatin-S  544,788  5M,4I j 

Evaninq  ara  sold  only  in  combination.  *941 — 350,4M  (47,929).  1940 — 332.543  (79.-  Inquirar-m  1,804,874  j.RJZ'??? 

Linaqa  of  ona  adition,  Racord  Morninq  ^  R  Sun-a  1941-1,348,812  Inquirar-S  1,413,040 


334,348  342,7S4  PENSACOLA,  FLA. 

1,725,743  1.411,782  Naws-a  445.521 

1,500,128  1,594,437  Journal-m 

1,082,230  1  033  025  Naws-Journal-S  321,339 

350,454  332,543  ,  777777,  - 

1,155,818  1  084  325  Grand  Total  2,147,123 

97,805  98.710 

1,348,812  1,338,004  star  (S«®n"o*)  'l%,200  1.349,581 

Grand  Total  15,528,027  15,292,775  ^tar-S 

NOTE:  Post  Evaninq  publishad  5  days  a  .  1.748,258  1,844,133 


MIAMI,  FLA. 

3,714,347  4,104,575 
.  .  1,424,549  1,410,703 


(244,837).  1940—1.338.004  (254,504).  Split  Naws-a 

Run  includas:  Naws-m  42,745.  Naws-S 
109.713.  Gran. 


PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
lullatin-a  2.008,841  2.097,077 

•Bullatin-S  544,788  588,411 

nquirar-m  1,804,874  1,897,292 

nquirar-S  1,413,040  1,493,103 

taws-a  848,473  838,449 


I,2lli87l  1,531,458  Lonq  Island  Prass-a 
344,574  444,493  §>-onq  Island  Prass-S 


JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

Jarsay  Journal-a  .  1.115,819  1,101,340 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Jarsay 
Journal-a  1940—1,115,819  (81,274). 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Star-a  1,593,317  1,493,424 

tStar-S  .  ..  825,014  830,540 

Timas-m  .  1,730,909  1,403,444 

Grand  Total  .  4,149,242  3,927,412 

KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 

Journal-m  .  599,281  504,853 

Naws-Santinal-a  1,094,444  1,035,542 

{Naws-Santinal-S  371,541  352,327 

Grand  Total  2.045.488  1,894,722 

LAWRENCE.  MASS. 

Eaqla-Tribuna-a  .  948,945  950,735 

LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gazatta-m  ..  1,053,579  910,443 

{Arkansas  6aiatta-S  354.782  351,451 

Grand  Total  1,408,341  1,241,894 


LONG  BEACH.  CALIF 

Indapandant-m  .  1,887,239  1.944,412 

{Indapandant 

Prass-Talaqram-S  579,519  443.758 

Prass-Talaqram-a  .  1,928,812  2,087,019 

Grand  Total  .  4,395,570  4,475,389 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Inda- 
pandant-m  1941-1,887,239  (247,458).  1940- 
1.944,412  (338,444).  Prass-Talaqram-a  1941 
-1.928.812  (  247,458).  l940-2.Ci7.OI9  (  338,- 
944). 

LONG  ISLAND.  N.  Y. 

Nawsday  Suffolk-a  ....  1,997,107  1,928,049 
Nawsday  Nassau-a  ....  2,228,249  2,173,952 

Grand  Total  . 4.22S.374  4,102,001 

editor  dC  PUBLISHER  I 


Harald-m 
{Harald-S 
Naws-a 
t  Naws-S 


Grand  Total  .  4,717,343  7,713,229  9»ra 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv  includas:  Harald-m 
1941-3.714,347  (44,308).  1940—4.104.575 

(104,407).  Harald-S  1941-1,424.549  (48.-  p„,, , 

352).  1940-1,410,703  (118,412).  cp*”. 


NEW  YORK  (QUEENS),  N.  Y. 
Island  Prass-a  1,501,053  1,482,440 

3  Island  Prass-S  510,084  459,892 


Grand  Total  .  4,442,234  4,914,552 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Bullatin-a 
1941—2,008.841  (28,895).  Inquirar-m  1941— 
1,804,874  (  31,892).  1940-1 ,847.292  (19,122). 


4,717.343  7,713,229  Total  . 


2,011,137  1,942.352  Rapublic-m 
)Ropublic-S 


NEWPORT  NEWS.  VA. 

Rrass-m  1,235,594  1,219,542 

|Prass-S  397,290  409,155 

Timas-Harald-a  1.079.422  1.075  302 


PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 

.  2.757,081  2,714,494 

1,010,440  2,934,029 
.  2,784,294  2,779,995 

tal  .  4,554,017  4,430,718 


MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Santinal-m  .  1,059,145  1,157,943 

•Santinal-S  .  301,149  310,755 

Journal-a  . .  2,991,017  3,387,892 

tJournal-S  .  1,394,081  1.474.354 


MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Tribuna-m  .  1,524,434  1,544,302 

Star-e  .  2,420,510  2,477,782 

(Tribuna-S  .  1.040.073  1,128,503 


Timas-Harald-a  1,079.422  1,075,302 

,  WIS.  ^  ......  -  -  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

1,059,145  1,157,943  ©fand  Total  .  2,712,508  2,704,019  Post-Gai.  t  Sun-Tal.-m  1,334,509  1,197,525 

301,149  310,755  •Post-Gaz  t  Sun-Tal.-S  345,282  . 

2,991,017  3,387,892  miacapa  eaiic  ij  v  Prass-a  .  1,981,787  1.953.595 

1,394,081  1.474,354  Gazatta-:"**"*  "*'‘i*649V- 1  050.197  rT?  -. . 

••©azatta-s  .  >58,380  147,551  K 

Grand  Total  1,227,759  1,217,748  ^  aiTcaaa  4  242  710 


NORFOLK.  VA. 


(Tribuna-S  l!o40;073  U28!503  Ladqar-Dispatch  t 

Portsmouth  Star-o 

Grand  Total  .  4,985,019  5,150,587  Virqinian-Pilot-m  ... 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  1941—  (Virqinian-Pilot  I 
2,420,510  (144,201).  1940—2,477,782  (154,-  Portsmouth  tSar-S 


Grand  Total  .  4,475,449  5,242,710 

NOTE:  Post  Gazatta  purchasad  tha  Sun- 
Talaqraph  aftactiva  with  tha  April  25. 
1940  issua. 


MODESTO.  CALIF. 

Baa-a  .  797,459 

{Baa-S  .  202,772 

Grand  Total  .  1,000,431 


Grand  Total  .  4,448,415  4,547,010 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Ladqar- 
Dispatch  k  Portsmouth  Star-a  1941-1,753,- 
^,7K  784  (  385,708).  1940-1,813,334  (382,230). 

201,330  Virqinian-Pilot-m  1941—1,980.304  (258,924). 

-  1940—1,995,720  (224,438)  Virqinian-Pilot  t 

948,035  Portsmouth  Star-S  1941—734,323  (147,782). 


1,753,784  1,813,334 

1,980,304  1,995,720  PORTLAND.  ORE. 

f-o?aqo*n?;n-s  'wm 

PSw^a^s  ..  '•iSS;«2 


NOTE:  Baa  avaninq  publishad  5  days  a  1940—737,954  (149,209). 
waak  only. 


(Oraqon  Journal-S  ....  290,482  445,490 

Grand  Total  .  3,923,829  4,050,981 

POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  Y. 

Journal-a  .  1,013,008  9I0,W0 

••Journal-S  .  327,355  278,088 

Grand  Total  .  1,340,343  1.188,738 


OAKLAND,  CALIF.  . 

:ANADA  Tribuna-a  .  1,991,890  2,130,298 

STribuna-S  .  720.094  772,185  PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

1,578,368  •..ii,.*:*  *  I  707  M3  1773  777 

2,818,358  2,802,274  ©rand  Total  .  2,711,984  2,902,483  I  ^  078  I  040  032 

82,493  111,035  NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Tribuna-a  '79Si478  ’773[l55 


MONTREAL,  CANADA  Tribuna-a  .  I, 

(•Star-a  .  2,804,920  2,778,493  {Tribuna-S  . 

Gazatta-m  .  1,577,491  1,578,348 

La  Prassa-a  .  2,818,358  2,802,274  ©rand  Total  . 2, 

La  Patria-S  .  82,493  111,035  NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  in 

La  Patit  Journal-S .  184,410  159,389  1941—1.991,890  (78.840). 

-  -  (134,177). 

Grand  Total  .  7,449,872  7,429,541 

7IN?^-  ail’  OKLAHOMA  CIT1 

ZINE  hnaqa.  OkUknman.m  I 


j  T  -u  ■  Journal-m  1,340,078  1,040,032 

Idas:  Tribuna-a  IT  li  c  Tac  ara  773  155 

1940—2,130,298  tJournal-S  ^-9^ 

Grand  Total  .  3,857,599  3,534,459 


OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  .  1,094,493  1,094,154 


READING.  PA. 


MUNCIE.  IND. 

Prass-a  .  749,924 

Star-m  .  759,357 

••Star-S  .  248,034 


1,777,319  1,818,150  (204,754). 


Oklahoman-S  ]!”!!!!!  '504>J9  '52l!348  Eaqia  (Saa  Nota)  .  •■'H-'H 

Timas-a  .  1,300,825  1,347,012  {Eaqia-S  .  ^»9,474  247,447 

Grand  Total  .  2,900,157  2,982.534  Grand  Total  .  1,404,827  1,453,170 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Timas-a  NOTE:  Eaqia  Evaninq  and  Timas  Mom- 
1941— 1,300,825  (181,984).  1940—1,347,012  inq  sold  in  combination.  Linaqa  of  ona 


ition  (Eaqia  Evaninq)  is  shown. 


for  May  6,  1961 


I960 


1961 

I960 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

News  Leader-e 

1.820.551 

1,691.831 

Times  Oispatch-m 

1,514.596 

1,435,129 

(Times  Dispatch-S 

726.973 

71 1 .862 

Grand  Total 

4.062.120 

3.838.822 

RIVERSIDE. 

CALIF. 

Press- Enterprise 
(See  Note) 

1,351,712 

1,400.386 

§Press-Enterprise-S 

343.462 

310.814 

Grand  Total 

1,695.174 

1.71 1.200 

NOTE:  Press-Enterprise  Morninq  t  Ge¬ 
ning  sold  only  in  combination.  The  Full- 
Run  Linage  shown  above  is  that  of  only 
one  edition  (Press-Enterprise-Moming). 
Part  run  adv.  includes:  Press-Enterprise 
1961—1.351.712  (48.501).  1960—1.400.386 

(43.164). 

ROANOKE.  VA. 


Times-m 

967.286 

870,947 

§Times-S 

320  635 

332.747 

World-News-e 

971,814 

917,332 

Grand  Total 

2,259,735 

2,121,026 

ROCHESTER. 

N.  Y. 

Democrat  ft 

Chrontcle-m 

1.532.819 

1.592.374 

(Democrat  ft 

Chronicle-S 

753.266 

704.311 

Times  Union-e  . 

1,963.000 

1,992,267 

Grand  Total 

4,249,085 

4.288,952 

ROCKFORD 

,  ILL. 

Star  (See  Note) 

1,136  590 

1,121.562 

Star-S  . 

490,784 

522,699 

Grand  Total 

1,627,374 

1,644.261 

NOTE:  Star  Morning  and  Register-Re¬ 

public  Evening  sold  in  combination.  Lin¬ 
age  of  only  one  edition — Star  Morninq — 
is  shown.  Star  Morning  published  five 

week  days  only,  excluding  Monday. 

SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

8eee  2.743.348  2.355.585 

§Bee-S  536  774  488  919 

Union-m  742  468  718.394 

••Union-S  265.328  318.198 


©rand  Total  3.787  918  3.881096 

NOTE:  Union  Morning  published  5  days 
a  weak  only. 


ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Globe-Democrat-m  1.434  621  I  384.712 

t*Globe-Oemocrat-S  413  048  479  844 
Post-Dispatch-e  2.183  423  2.140  320 

§Post-Dispatch.S  1. 101. 665  1.048. 171 


Grand  Total  5.132.757  5.053  047 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv  includes:  Globe- 
Democrat-m  1961— 1.434.621  (287.373).  I960 
—1.384.712  (268.107). 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m  .  1.080  932  1.167  733 

•Pioneer  Press-S  .  693  045  789  113 

Dispatch-e  .  1.735.534  1.950.948 


Grand  Total  3.508  811  3.907  794 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  1961 — 
1.735.534  (107.803).  I960— 1.950.948  (180.- 

571). 


ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 

•Independent-e  609  293  729.851 

••Indapendant-S  319  752  313  342 

Times-m  2.394  303  2.554  327 

§Times-S  757.533  830.079 


Grand  Total  4.080.881  4.427.599 

NOTE:  (•)  Published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

SALEM,  ORE. 

Oregon  Statesman-m  .  806.650  831.146 

••Oregon  Statesman-S  243  103  275  337 

Capital  Journal-e  .  952.163  1.045.691 


Grand  Total  .  2.001.916  2.152.174 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

Tirbune-m  1,790  378  1.772,403 

fTribune-S  583.479  573,247 

Deseret  News 

Talegram-e  1,809.091  1,851,824 


Grand  Total  4,182,948  4,197,474 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 

Express-m  .  1,378.271  1,335,490 

tExpress-News-S  .  669.411  689,835 

Express-News  (Sat)  ....  297  787  333.409 

News-e  .  1.689  057  1.618,113 

Light-e  .  1.784  323  1.731,122 

•Light-S  .  597,267  650,874 


Grand  Total  .  6,416,116  6.358.843 

NOTE:  Express  Morning  and  News  Ge¬ 
ning  published  5  days  a  weak  only. 

48 


1961  I960 


1961  I960 


1961 


SAN  DIEGO. 

CALIF. 

1,849,241 

1.810,422 

855,014 

980,652 

•Tribune-e 

2.541.284 

2,581,750 

Grand  Total 

5,245.539 

5.372,824 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m 

1,701,759 

1,555,182 

(Chronicle-S 

732,314 

698,700 

Examiner*m 

2,187,296 

2,112,143 

•Examiner-S 

903.682 

927,413 

News-Call-Bulletin-e 

1,122,162 

1,280.587 

Grand  Total 

6,647.213 

6.574,025 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv. 

includes: 

Chroni- 

cle-m  1961— 1.701.759  (44,358).  1960-1.555,- 

182  (49.223). 

SAN  JOSE. 

CALIF. 

Mercury-m 

2,129.620 

1,931,245 

2,134.978 

1,939,181 

§Mnrcury-News-S 

639,549 

623,732 

Grand  Total  . 

4,904,197 

4,494,158 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Mer- 

cury-m  1961 — 2,129,620 

(38.246). 

I960— 

1.931.245  (48,002).  News-e  1961- 

■2,134,978 

(38.246).  1960—1,939,181 

(48.002). 

SAN  RAFAEL,  CALIF. 

lndependent*Journat>e 

1,184,463 

1,143,967 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

Gaiette-m 

1,089,159 

1,089,611 

••Union  Star-e 

858.621 

835,794 

Grand  Total  . 

1,947,780 

1,925,405 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Times-e 

1 .058.596 

1 .045.424 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Post-lntelli^encer-m 

1,236,609 

1,231,354 

•Post-lntell!gencer-S 

428.784 

479,803 

Times-e  . 

1,969,474 

2,090,391 

Times-S  . 

668,255 

731,974 

Grand  Total 

4,303,122 

4,533,522 

SHREVEPORT.  LA. 

Journal-e  . 

1,049.956 

1,111,224 

Times-m 

1,259,314 

1,285,123 

Times-S  . 

378.558 

452,078 

Grand  Total  . 

2,687,828 

2.848.425 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Tribune-e 

1,487.610 

1,508,047 

Tribune-S  . 

553,532 

600,71 1 

Grand  Total  . 

2,041,142 

2,108.758 

SPOKANE. 

WASH. 

Spokesman-Review-m 

834  074 

887  066 

(Spokesman-Review-S . 

398.636 

477,213 

Chronicle-e  . 

991,000 

1,111,680 

Grand  Total 

2,223,710 

2,475,959 

STOCKTON, 

CALIF. 

Record-e 

1,470,621 

1,548,056 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

Herald-Journal-e 

1,690,712 

1,795,238 

§•Harald-Ame^ican-S 

550,722 

576.454 

Post-Standard-m  . 

928.802 

990,721 

(Post-Standard-S  . 

292,957 

343,748 

Grand  Total  . 

3,463,193 

3,706,161 

TACOMA, 

WASH. 

News-Tribune-o 

1,400,497 

1,561,300 

News-Tribune-S  . 

390,003 

439,106 

Grand  Total  . 

1,790,500 

2,000,406 

TAMPA, 

FLA. 

Tribune-m  . 

2,160,745 

2,252,015 

(Tribune-S 

799,247 

878,592 

••Times-e  . . . 

1,121,803 

859,264 

Grand  Total . 

4,081,795 

3,989,871 

TOLEDO, 

OHIO 

•Times*m  . 

618  120 

586.817 

Blade-e  . 

.  1,798,487 

1,811,279 

Blade-S  . 

752,502 

809,703 

Grand  Total  . 

3,169,109 

3,207,799 

NOTE:  (•)  Published  5  days  a  week  only. 

TORONTO, 

CANADA 

Globe  ft  Mail-m  . 

1,818.366 

1,651,338 

|*Tele9ram-e  . 

.  2,420,201 

2,429,644 

star-e  . 

2,566,036 

2,494,820 

Star-w  . 

63,442 

85,451 

Grand  Total  6  868.045  6.661.253 

NOTE:  (*)  Includes  WEEKEND  MAGA- 
ZINE  linage.  Part  run  adv.  includes: 
Talegram-a  1961—2,420,201  (61,838).  1960- 
2,429.644  (71,033). 


TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Evening  Timas-e  1,174.860  1,134.237 

••Times  Advertiser-S  379,556  366,375 

Trentonian-m  .  795,718  827,935 


Grand  Total  2.350.134  2,328.547 

NOTE:  Times  Evening  published  5  days 
a  week  only. 

TROY.  N.  Y. 

Record  (See  Note)  1.035.832  944.615 

NOTE:  Record  Morning  and  Times- 
Record  Evening  sold  in  combination.  Lin¬ 
age  of  one  edition  (Record  Morning)  is 
shown. 

TULSA.  OKLA. 


Tribune*e  ... 

1,639.401 

1,601,688 

World-m  . 

1,644.650 

1,560,373 

World-S  . 

456.403 

428,143 

Grand  Total  . 

3,740,454 

3,590,204 

UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  . . 

802,302 

843,753 

UTICA,  h 

1.  Y. 

Observer  Disoatch-e 

947.478 

1,061,169 

••Observer  Dispatch-S. 

293,046 

326,709 

Press-m  . 

1,152,073 

1,278,734 

Grand  Total  . 

2,392,597 

2,666,612 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

News-e  . 

1,113,744 

1,130.799 

Post-m  . 

2,819,418 

2.655.218 

§*Post*S  . 

953  474 

965.969 

Star-e  . 

2,627,217 

2.619.465 

(Star-S  . 

893,572 

948,568 

Grand  Total  . 

8,407,425 

8,320,019 

WATERBURY, 

CONN. 

American-e  . 

1,310,613 

1,205,629 

•Republican-S  . 

340,367 

311,937 

Grand  Total  . 

1,650,980 

1,517,566 

MACY  WESTCHtSTER-ROCKLANO 
GROUP.  N.  Y.  (10  CITIES) 


Mamaroneck  Times-e  . 

737,980 

775,732 

Mount  Vernon  Argus^e 

871,707 

888,742 

New  Rochelle 

Standard-Star-e  . 

965,104 

919,049 

Ossining  Citiien- 

Reqister-e  . 

736.801 

735,255 

Peekskill  Star-e  . 

637.231 

655.927 

Port  Chester  Item-e 

926.434 

895.975 

Tarrytown  News-e  . 

737,300 

749,562 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-e  . 

1,000,705 

1,048,103 

White  Plains  Reporter 

Dispatch-e  . 

1,102,511 

1,092,668 

Rockland  Journal 

News-e  . 

759,820 

623,288 

Grand  Total  . 

8,475,593 

8,384,301 

WICHITA. 

KANS. 

Beacon-e  . 

947,971 

Beacon-S  . 

248.539 

Eagle-m  . 

1,286,590 

1,259  046 

Eagle  ft  Beacon-e  . 

1,233.376 

1,080  079 

(Eagle  ft  Beacon-S 

430,675 

397,238 

Grand  Total  . 

2,950,641 

3,932,873 

NOTE:  Eagle  purchased  the  Beacon  ef- 

fective  September  26, 

I960. 

WINSTON  SALEM.  N.  C. 

Journal-m  . 

1,139.980 

930,860 

SentinaUe  . 

1,067.230 

Journal  &  Sentinel-S. .  . 

431,483 

346,082 

Grand  Total  . 

2,638,693 

1,276,942 

NOTE:  Sentinel  Evening  measured  by 

media  records  starting  January  1, 

1961. 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Telegram-S  . 

.  508  485 

505,536 

Telegram-m  . 

868.639 

843.905 

Gaiette-e  . 

1,181,350 

1,244,586 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,558,474 

2,594,027 

YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 

Vindicator-e  . 

.  1,512.116 

1,574,978 

§Vindicator-S  . 

.  736.344 

821,866 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,248,460 

2,396,844 

FIGURES  FROM 
.ADVERTISING  LINAGE 
SERVICE 


1961 

I960 

BLUEFIELO. 

W.  VA. 

Telegraph-m  . 

455,207 

398,836 

Telegraph-S  . 

168,621 

131,461 

Grand  Total 

623,828 

530,297 

EDITOR  SC 


COLUMBIA. 

S.  C. 

State-m 

969  044 

897  298 

State-5 

400,519 

400  962 

Record-m 

698,573 

693  7n 

Grand  Total 

2,068,136 

1 ,994  047 

Includes  AMERICAN 

WEEKLY 

12  848 

lines  (1961);  18,860  lines 

(I960). 

DULUTH.  MINN. 

i 

865,821 

622,015 

News-Tribune-m 

1 

News-Tribune-S 

375,206 

1 

Grand  Total 

1,863,042 

I960  figures  from  Media  Records.  ' 

JAMESTOWN 

N.  Y. 

Post-Journal-e 

942,788 

917  449 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  38.346  lines 

(1961);  34,228  lines  (I960). 

LAS  VEGAS 

NEV. 

Nevada  Sun-m  . 

1,223.364 

1,021,805 

Nevada  5un-S  . 

255,879 

159.811 

Grand  Total  . 

1.479,243 

1.181,616 

MONROE, 

LA. 

World-m  . 

859,175 

779,066 

World-S  . 

248,455 

259,021 

News-Star-e 

859,470 

776.314 

Grand  Total  . 

1,967,100 

1. 814.401 

NEW  YORK. 

N.  Y. 

1 

El  Diario  De 

Nueva  York-m  . 

El  Diario  De 

272,922 

263.755 

Nueva  York>S 

52,789 

45,917 

Grand  Total  . 

325,711 

309,672 

NORWALK, 

CONN. 

970,571 

N.  J. 

885.822 

PATERSON, 

807,269 

1,176,794 

827.538 

1,076.887 

News-e  . 

Grand  Total  . 

1,984,063 

1,904,425 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e  . 

853,884 

774,885 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

484,813 

302,737 

436,529 

286.518 

Scrantonian-S  . 

Grand  Total  . 

787,550 

723,047 

Includes  PARADE  41.473  lines 

(1961); 

46,232  lines  (I960). 

WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 

558. 1 79 

571.058 

1,047,327 

Times-Leader-e  . 

1,038,274 

lndependent-$  . 

533,916 

544,071 

Grand  Total  . 

2  130.369 

2,162,456 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  38,346  lints 

(1961);  34,228  lines  (I960). 

FIGURES  SUPPLIED 

BY  PUBLISHERS 

ABERDEEN, 

S.  D. 

American-News-e  . 

375,662 

379,190 

American-News-S  . 

124,558 

135,478 

Grand  Total  . 

500,220 

514,668 

ALTOONA 

,  PA. 

Mirror-e  . 

1,068,956 

1,053,143 

APPLETOIMMWAH-MENASHA,  WIS. 

Post-Crescenf-e  . 

1,504,818 

1,458.702 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH 

Enquirer  ft  News-e  _ 

921,462 

880.897 

Enquirer  ft  News-S  _ 

271.63* 

269.524 

Grand  Total  . 

1,193,100 

1,150,421 

BURLINGTON.  VT. 


Free  Press-m  . 

786,422 

845,324 

CARBONDALMeRtMI-MURPHYSBOftO. 

ILL. 

Southern  lllinoisan-e 

372,596 

432,922 

Southern  Illinoisan-S  . 

116,004 

104,804 

Grand  Total  . 

488.600 

537.726 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

CHAMPAIGN-URBANA,  ILL. 

Courier-e  . 

752.080 

613,648 

Courier-S  . 

210,546 

253,358 

Grand  Total  . 

962,626 

867,006  , 

CHILLICOTHE 

OHIO 

Gaiette-e  . 

637.39S 

677.197 

PUBLISHER  for  May  6 

1961  j 
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SBORO. 

432,922 

104,804 


537,724 

EKLY. 

X. 

413.448 

253,358 

847.0M 


477.197 

6,  1961 


1941  1940 

CORPUS  CHRISTI.  TEX. 

Ctller-m  .  1.479,170  1,524,348 

Ctlltr-t  .  1.472,924  1,490,230 

Ctlltr-S  .  373,542  397,558 

Grand  Total  .  3,325.458  3,412,134 

Incliidtt  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 

DAVENPORT.  IOWA 

Dtmocrat-m  .  794,222  787,080 

nmts-t  .  1,093,124  1,088,178 

Timts-Otmocrat-S  .  372,232  334,402 


1941 

NORTH  PLATTE.  NERR. 


Grand  Total  .  2.241,580  2,211,840 

DAYTONA  BEACH.  FLA. 

Ntwst  .  959,040  1,058,358 

Ntws-Journal-S  .  187.484  211,022 

Josirnal-m  .  914,874  971,838 


Grand  Total  .  2,043,418  2,241,218 

DECATUR.  ILL. 

Htrald  8  Raviaw-ma  948.014  1.028,720 
Harald  t  Raviaw-S  . .  297,332  327,234 


Grand  Total  1,245,348  1,355,954 

Dots  not  includa  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS.  ILL. 

Journal-a  .  425.438  559.987 

Josimal-S  .  144.130  157.448 


Grand  Total 


791,548  717,455 


ESCONDIDO.  CALIF. 
Timas-Advocata-a  .  504,420  540,319 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D. 

Harald-aS  .  402,144  402,975 

GREEN  BAY.  WIS. 

Prass-Gaiatta-a  .  1,294,984  1,395,828 

HUNTINGTON,  W.  VA. 

Advartisar-a  .  894.219  914.097 

Harald-Disoatch-m  ..  909  578  897,519 

•Harald-Advartisar-5  .  253,480  271,473 


Grand  Total  2,059  777  2,085,089 

•Includas  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  12,731 
lints  (1941);  18,772  lints  (1940). 

HYANNIS.  MASS. 

Caoa  Cod 

Standard-Timas-a  ..  451,424  443,084 

JOHNSTOWN.  PA. 

Tribuna-Damocrat- 

All  Day  .  987,483  1,087,542 

KENNEWICK-PASCO-RICHLAND. 

WASH. 

Tri-City  Htrald-a  . '  592.382  402,527 

Tri-City  Harald-S  .  93.542  84,252 


Grand  Total  485  944  488,779 

Dots  not  includa  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 

Fraaman-a  .  793,142  779,002 

LINCOLN,  NEBR. 

Star-m  .  1,072  904  931.784 

Journal-a  .  1,043  294  931  980 

’Journal  1  Star-S  .  244.708  223,790 


Grand  Total  .  2.342,904  2,087.554 

’Includas  PARADE  41,254  lints  (1941); 
44,113  lints  (1940). 

LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 

Union-Sun  ft  Journal-a  524,344  484,744 

MADISON.  WIS. 

Capital  Times-a  .  1,144  404  1,244,181 

Stata  Journal-m  .  1,192  408  1,234  788 

Stata  Joumal-S  .  402,745  408,933 


Grand  Total  . 2,741,759  2,911.902 

Includas  PARADE  41,244  lints  (1941); 
44,114  lints  (1940). 

MOLINE-ROCK  ISLAND.  ILL. 

Arqus-a  .  904  374  884,444 

Dispatch-a  .  1,074,044  1,058,232 

MONTGOMERY.  ALA. 

Advart!sar-m  .  923.314  993.204 

Adrartisar-S  .  311.242  309.594 

Journal-a  .  921,074  1,052,758 


T«ltgraph-6ulUtin*« 

570,892 

535,584 

OGDEN,  UTAH 

Slandard-Eiaminar-a 

897,720 

905,122 

Standard-Examinar-S  . . 

248,544 

248,084 

Grand  Total  .  1 

1,144,284 

1,153,208 

Includas  FAMILY  WEEKLY  38,038  linat 

(1941);  34,174  linat  (1940) 

OIL  CITY-FRANKLIN,  PA. 

Darrick-m  . 

537,414 

505,843 

Nawt-Harald-a  . 

399,421 

392,243 

Grand  Total  . 

934,837 

898,104 

PADUCAH, 

KY. 

Sun-Damocrat-a  _ 

738,514 

708.344 

Sun-Damocrat-S 

255,242 

232,044 

Grand  Total 

993,774 

940,048 

Includas  FAMILY  WEEKLY  38,458  linas 

(1941);  34,342  linat  (1940). 

PASSAIC-CLIFTON,  N.  J 

Harald-Naws-a  . 

1,135,737 

1,135,447 

PINE  BLUFF, 

ARK. 

Commarcial-a  . 

459,044 

443,140 

Commarcial-S  . 

175,798 

153,720 

Grand  Total 

834  842 

794,880 

Doat  not  includa  38,024  linas 

FAMILY 

WEEKLY. 

POTTSTOWN,  PA. 

Marcury-m  . 

815,448 

790.804 

QUINCY, 

ILL. 

Horald«Whig-e  . 

415,972 

570,150 

Harald-Whig-S  . 

214,228 

175,798 

Grand  Total  . 

830,200 

745,948 

RAPID  CITY, 

,  S.  D. 

Journal-a  . 

420,214 

549,994 

Journal-S  . 

170,954 

220,850 

Grand  Total  . 

791,148 

790,844 

RENO.  NEV. 

Journal-m  . 

542,474 

419,478 

Journal'S  . 

174,498 

193.228 

Gaiatfa-e  . 

842,288 

903,938 

Grand  Total 

1.401,440 

I.5I4.B44 

Doat  not  includa  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

5ALISBURY, 

N.  C. 

Post-a  . . 

579  400 

489  902 

Po$t-S  . 

189,938 

147.284 

Grand  Total  . 

749,538 

457,188 

SIOUX  FALLS.  S.  D. 

Argu$-Laadar-a  . 

727,450 

704,508 

Argus-Laadar-S  . 

239,302 

245,404 

Grand  Total  . 

944,952 

949,914 

TOPEKA,  KANS. 

Capital-m  . 

1,824,834 

1,812,790 

Stata  Journal-a  . 

404.178 

379,778 

Capital-Journal-S  . 

2,114,148 

2,094.308 

Grand  Total  . 

4,347.182 

4,288,874 

WILMINGTON.  DEL. 

NtwS'Journal-ma  . 

1,518,050 

1,383,793 

WOONSOCKET.  R.  1. 

Call-a  . 

780,233 

490,539 

CANADA 

CALGARY. 

ALTA. 

Harald-a  . 

1,893,955 

1,901,430 

EDMONTON, 

,  ALTA. 

Journal-a  . 

1,470,722 

1,733,502 

HAMILTON 

.  ONT. 

Spactator-a  . 

2.1 11,303 

2.094.584 

1941  1940 

QUEBEC.  P.  Q. 

LaSolail  ft  L'Evanamant- 
Journal-mt  .  2,180,444  2,154,948 

SASKATOON.  SASK. 

Star-Phoanix-a  .  984,251  1,048,244 

TROIS  RIVIERES.  QUE. 
LaNouvallista-a  .  772,749  733,973 

VANCOUVER.  B.  C. 

Sun-a  .  2.414,574  2,510,434 

Provinca-m  .  1,134,318  1,228,843 

Includas  WEEKEND  MAGAZINE  93,398 
lints  (1941);  103,141  lints  (1940).  PART 
RUN  22,515  lints  (1941);  53,743  lints  (1940). 

WINNIPEG.  MAN. 

Tribuna-a  .  1.544.589  1,412,795 

• 

Glenn  Gives  Holt 
Letters  to  College 

Winter  Park,  Fla. 
Rollins  College  here,  observing 
its  75th  anniversary  as  Florida’s 
oldest  institution  of  higher 
learning,  has  received  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Hamilton  Holt  letters 
from  W.  M.  Glenn,  former  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Orlando 
Morning  Sentinel  from  1914  to 
1931.  These  letters  written  by 
Dr.  Holt  to  Mr.  Glenn  extended 
over  the  period  of  1910  to  1949, 
when  Dr.  Holt  was  president  of 
Rollins. 

Mr.  Glenn’s  gift  also  included 
a  “collection  of  memories’’  which 
dates  from  undergraduate  days 
when  he  attended  DePauw  Uni¬ 
versity,  Greencastle,  Ind.  and 
was  first  local  president  and  co¬ 
founder  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 


Grand  Total  .  2,155,450  2,355,554 

NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 

Standard-Tima»-a  .  932.554  892,454 

Standard-TImot-S  .  222,850  232,397 

Grand  Total  .  1,155,404  1,125.051 

Includai  PARADE  41,254  lino*  (1941); 
44.113  linos  (1940). 

NORRISTOWN.  PA. 

Timos-Harald-o  .  721,025  755,301 


Hear»t  Foundation 
('ontests  Near  End 

Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

-John  Fleming  Hussey  Jr.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  South  Carolina,  was 
first  place  winner  in  the  March 
news  writing  competition  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  William  Randolph 
Hearst  Foundation. 

The  monthly  competitions  for 
1950-61  conclude  with  the  post¬ 
ing  of  awards  for  April.  Con¬ 
tests  thus  far  have  resulted  in 
282  entries  by  217  students  in 
46  accredited  schools  and  de¬ 
partments  of  journalism. 

Mr.  Hussey,  a  university 
junior,  is  general  assignment 
reporter  for  the  Columbia 
(S.  C.)  State.  March  winners 
included  two  coeds  —  Nancy 
Anderson,  Iowa  State  U.  and 
Sarah  Alden,  U.  of  Nebraska 
—  and  Theodore  Ntoampe,  a 
U.  of  Michigan  fellow  from 
Basutoland,  South  Africa. 

• 

('udlipp  on  Board 

London 

Sir  Christopher  Chancellor 
has  resigned  as  chairman  of  the 
Daily  Herald,  now  under  Od- 
hams  ownership.  Acting  on  his 
suggestion,  the  board  elected 
Hugh  Cudlipp,  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Daily  Mirror,  to 
succeed  him. 


KITCHENER-WATERLOO.  ONT. 
R«cord-«  .  1,307,910  1,254,142 

LONDON,  ONT. 

Fr**  Prt»-m«  .  1,844,319  1.409,349 

MEDICINE  HAT.  ALTA. 

Ntwi-.  .  478.929  524,493 

NORTH  BAY.  ONT. 

Daily  Nuggat-a  .  594,142  590,434 

OTTAWA.  ONT. 

Citiian-a  . .  1,949.477  1,741,405 

Includai  WEEKEND  MAGAZINE  ft 
COMIC  ^cKon. 

DaDroit-a  .  942,193  824,590 

Includas  PERSPKTIVES  5upplamant. 


Challenging  reading,  magnetic  style — E  &  P  meets 
the  needs  of  everyone.  Get  a  firmer  hold  on  the 
ladder  of  success  with  a  subscription  to  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Name  . 

Address . 

City . Zone . State . 

Company  . 

Mail  check  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1475  IROADWAY  NfW  YORK  3*.  N.  Y. 

tbJSO  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  tlOJOO 
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Lasker  Prize 
For  Don  Seaver 

Don  Seaver  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Ohnerver  staff  received 
an  Albert  Lasker  Journalism 
Award  in  the  newspaper  cate¬ 
gory  at  a  luncheon  May  4.  The 
prize  was  $2,500,  a  citation  and 
a  gold  statuette  of  the  Winged 
Victory  of  Samothrace,  symbol¬ 
izing  victorj'  over  death  and 
disease. 


'COPY  KIDS'  at  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening  News  have  formed  a 
special  group  to  finance  the  "adoption"  of  orphans  in  foreign  lands. 
Representing  all  offices  of  the  newspapers,  the  messenger  group  in¬ 
cludes:  Left  to  right — seated,  George  Laettner,  Norma  Weart,  Don 
Debo,  Kathy  Riley,  Roseann  Costa,  Ellie  Murphy;  second  row,  Ted 
Hewson,  Don  Catalano,  Gene  Kowal,  Guenter  Wandzilt,  Bernie  Ryczek, 
Gerald  Laettner,  John  Battaglia,  Dave  Fanning;  back  row,  Lisa  Stock, 
Judy  Howard,  Rose  Meiler,  Judy  Burlingame,  Carole  Sanders,  Angela 
Olivieri,  Gerry  Rogacki. 

East  Africa  Newspapers 
To  Get  Outside  Assistance 


Mr.  Seaver  was  cited  “for  his 
startling  series  .  .  .  which  ex¬ 
plored  for  the  first  time  in  North 
Carolina  newspaper  history  the 
shocking  inadequacy  of  thera- 


Toronto 

The  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail, 
the  London  (Eng.)  Stmday 
Timed  and  international  finan¬ 
cial  houses  have  joined  with  the 


particularly  in  the  Swahili  lan¬ 
guage,  and  with  a  communica¬ 
tion  system  in  the  hope  that  it 
will  not  only  provide  training 
facilities  for  African  journalists 


21  ‘Copy  Kids’  S 

In  Adoption  Plan 

Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Copy  “kids”  on  the  Buffalu 
Evening  Newd  have  adopted  two 
children  in  the  Foster  Parents 
Plan  which  provides  a  child 
food,  clothing,  medical  supplies 
and  school  books  for  $15  a 
month. 

Don  Debo,  chief  copy  boy 
gathered  the  21  copy  boys  and 
girls  together  to  sign  up  for  the 
plan. 

• 

Manufacturer  Tax 
Exemption  Applietl 

Des  Moines  I 


peutic  facilities  for  psychotic 
children  .  .  .  for  providing  in  the 
best  traditions  of  medical  jour¬ 
nalism,  accurate,  comprehensive 
medical  information  on  a  serious 
and  neglected  pediatric  problem 
.  .  .  and  for  succeeding  in 
achieving,  as  a  direct  result  of 
his  persuasive  series,  legislative 
action  which  promises  to  remedy 
the  tragic  public  neglect  of  the 
state’s  mentally  ill  children.” 

Explored  in  Depth 

The  problem,  discovered  by 
the  Observer’s  managing  editor, 
Tom  Fesperman,  was  assigned 


Aga  Khan  in  development  of  his 
East  African  chain  of  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals,  published 
at  Nairobi,  Kenya. 

The  Times,  a  Thomson  news¬ 
paper,  will  represent  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  East  African  Newspaper 
(Nation  Series)  Ltd.,  in  London, 
and  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 
in  Canada.  The  East  African 
and  participating  newspapers 
will  make  available  their  facili¬ 
ties  to  each  other  to  enable  jour¬ 
nalists  to  gain  experience  in  the 
countries  concerned.  An  ex¬ 
change  system  is  expected  to  be 
set  up. 


and  printers,  but  that  it  will 
offer  channels  of  exchange  which 
will  in  turn  provide  wider  and 
better  understanding  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  end  that  these  newspapers 
will  pass  into  the  hands  of 
Africans.  We  hope  other  inter- 
nationally-minded  newspapers 
will  participate  in  the  venture.” 

Financial  Interests 

Financial  interests  involved 
include  N.  M.  Rothschild  & 
Sons  of  London,  and  S.  G.  War¬ 
burg  &  Co.  Ltd.,  London.  Other 
financial  interests  are  in  the 
United  States,  Switzerland  and 


Capital  stock  shares  of  Lee  ■. 
Enterprises,  Inc.,  publisher  of 
newspapers  in  Iowa,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  and  Illinois  apparently  are 
exempt  from  the  Iowa  monies 
and  credits  tax,  the  Attorney 
General’s  office  has  ruled. 

The  basis  of  the  ruling  was 
that  Lee  Enterprises  is  a  manu¬ 
facturer,  according  to  low’a  law. 
and  the  firm  is  a  foreign  corpor¬ 
ation  with  its  main  operating 
offices  and  principal  factories  in 
Iowa.  As  such,  he  said,  its  stock 
is  exempt  from  the  monies  and 
credits  tax. 

Lee  Enterprises  is  incorpor- 


to  Don  Seaver  to  explore  in  East  African  Newspapers  was  Ceylon. 


ated  under  the  laws  of  Delaware 


depth,  with  the  result  that  the  founded  less  than  two  years  The  Aga  Khan  from  Switzer-  but  the  firm’s  main  office  is  in 


reporter  told  how  only  10 
psychotic  children  were  being 
treated  out  of  12,000  in  need  of 
it. 

Mr.  Seaver,  educated  at  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  North  Carolina  Uni¬ 
versities,  has  been  a  medical 
reporter  on  the  Charlotte  Ob- 


ago  by  the  Aga  Khan,  and  in¬ 
cludes  two  dailies,  the  English- 
language  Daily  Nation  with  a 
circulation  of  18,000,  and  the 
Swahili-language  Taifa  Leo 
with  circulation  of  35,000.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  English 
and  Swahili  regional  weeklies 


land  stated  that  “We  are  plan¬ 
ning  at  an  early  date  to  en¬ 
courage  further  African  and 
other  local  participation  in  our 
companies.  This  is  already  an 
accomplished  fact  in  Tangan¬ 
yika,  where  training,  distribu¬ 
tion  and  advertising  are  at  pres- 


Davenport. 

The  state  official  said  74  per¬ 
cent  of  the  company’s  income 
from  newspapers  it  fully  owns 
is  derived  from  Iowa  sources, 
20  percent  from  Wisconsin,  and 
6  percent  from  Illinois. 

Whether  the  stock  owned  in 


server  since  1959.  His  wife  is 
head  nurse  of  Presbyterian  Hos¬ 
pital,  Charlotte.  Mr.  Seaver  is 
the  winner  of  three  other  1960 
newspaper  awards  for  his  medi-. 
cal  reporting. 


with  a  total  circulation  of  60,000. 

Commenting  on  the  project, 
Oakley  Dalgleish,  editor  of  the 
Globe  and  Mail  said  “the  whole 
concept  is  that  of  establishing 
a  reliable  and  objective  press. 


ent  under  joint  European,  Afri¬ 
can  and  Asian  supervision,  and 
editorial  policy  is  controlled  by 
an  African  editor,  with  an 
African  majority  on  the  board 
of  directors.” 


Lincoln  and  Madison  newspaper? 
is  sufficient  to  change  Lee  Enter¬ 
prises  into  a  holding  company, 
rather  than  a  manufacturing 
firm,  could  not  be  determined 
under  the  facts  presented. 
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“KING-gratulations”  Again! 


Jimmy  (THEY'LL  DO  IT  EVERY  TIME)  Hatlo.  winner  of  the  NCS 
Best  Syndicated  Panel  Award,  left,  and  Dik  (HI  and  LOIS)  Browne, 
winner  of  the  Best  Humor  Strip  Award,  exchange  congratulations. 


For  the  SECOND  TIME... 

JIMMY  HATLO,  creator  of  they'll  do  it  every  time 
wins  the  National  Cartoonists  Society  Annual  Award  as 

BEST  SYNDICATED  PANEL  CARTOONIST 

—  the  first  artist  to  receive  the  panel  award  twice 

Forthe  SECOND  TIME  IN  SUCCESSION... 

DIK  BROWNE,  artist  of  hi  and  lois 

wins  the  National  Cartoonists  Society  Annual  Award  as 

BEST  HUMOR  STRIP  CARTOONIST 

—the  first  artist  to  receive  the  humor  strip  award  twice 


KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 

235  East  45th  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


OSCAR 

by  Dave  Rusch 


SYNDICATES 


OSCAR  /  - 

I  THELMA  WAWTS 
TO  Kwow  IF  i*;e 
CAW  MAKE  IT 
FOR  BRIDGE 
TOWIGHT 


EVERY  WEDNESDAY  NIGHT 
WE  GO  OVER  THERE  AMD  ■ 

V  PLAY  BRIDGE.  AGWES/ 


I  CAWT  WE  GET  OUT  J 
OF  THIS  IDIOTIC  ' 
RUT  WE'RE  IW  7 


HELLO.  THELMA -FROM 
NOW  OW  COULD  WE  / 
GET  together  OW  " 
THURSDAY  WIGHTS'?/ 


Science  Columnist 
Plans  Space  Forum 


The  daily  comic  that 
mirthfully  mirrors  the  very 
human  harassments  of 
modern  married  life! 

SfNO  FOR  SAMPLES 

FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42«  STREET,  NEW  YORK  }7.  N  Y. 
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By  Ray  Er^in 

An  international  space  forum 
—  12  exclusive  articles  by  the 
world’s  foremost  astronautical 
scientists  and  planners  —  will 
be  ready  May  7  for  newspaper 
publication  here  and  abroad. 

The  new  series,  part  of  Dr. 

I.  M.  Levitt’s  weekly  space 
science  feature,  “Wonders  of 
the  Universe,’’  explores  clearly 
and  concisely  the  meaninp  of 
today’s  space  headlines,  and 
tells  readers  what  to  expect  in 
headlines  tomorrow. 

Syndicated  internationally  by 
the  General  Features  Corpora¬ 
tion,  the  special  articles  are  for 
release  every  second  weekend 
during  the  next  six  months. 
Alternating  with  the  regular 
“Wonders  of  the  Universe’’  col¬ 
umn,  they  form  a  timely  24>-part 
package  of  space  science  analy¬ 
sis  and  prediction. 

.4t  Franklin  Institute 

An  influential  scientist,  writer, 
and  lecturer  himself.  Dr.  Levitt 
is  director  of  the  Fels  Plane¬ 
tarium  at  Philadelphia’s  Frank¬ 
lin  Institute,  and  authored  the 
best-selling  astronautical  study, 
“Target  for  Tomorrow.’’ 

During  its  11-year  syndica¬ 
tion,  his  “Wonders  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse’’  has  brought  him  in  touch 
with  all  other  authorities  on 
space  travel  and  rocketry  such 
as  America’s  Dr.  Wemher  von 
Braun  and  Russia’s  Prof.  Leonid 
1.  Sedov,  who  contribute  to  the 
new  series. 

As  the  feature’s  editor.  Dr. 
Levitt  supplies  introductory 
notes  that  outline  each  writer’s 
career  and  describe  his  signifi¬ 
cant  contributions  to  rocket 
technology. 

Focused  on  both  the  facts  and 
theory  of  this  newest  science, 
the  weekly  columns  make  up  a 
far-ranging  study  of  what  man 
is  doing  to  win  his  race  to  the 
stars,  and  offer  readers  a  chance 
to  get  the  views  of  the  most 
provocative  scientific  thinkers, 
planners,  and  workers  today. 

'Bioastronautics* 

Among  the  topics  discussed 
is  the  strange  new  environment 
man  meets  beyond  the  earth’s 
atmosphere,  and  what  medical 
research  is  doing  to  prepare 
,  him  —  the  science  of  “bioastro- 
j  nautics.” 

Author  of  this  article  is  Dr. 
Hubertus  Strughold,  considered 


Dr.  I.  M.  Levitt 

the  father  of  space  medicine, 
who  writes : 

“It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
looking  back  some  ten  years 
ago,  in  certain  circles  of  as¬ 
tronomy  it  was  considered  out 
of  line,  or  even  taboo,  to  think 
in  terms  of  astronautics  or  to 
attend  astronautical  meetings. 

“Today,  the  vehicles  of  astro¬ 
nautics  have  Ijecome  the  most 
important  research  tools  for  as¬ 
tronomy,’’  he  maintains. 

Dr.  Harold  W.  Ritchey,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Rocket  So¬ 
ciety  and  another  contributor, 
presents  a  forceful  argument 
for  giving  the  development  of 
solid-fuel  rockets  a  higher  pri¬ 
ority  than  the  liquid-fuel  type, 
as  the  best  way  for  America  to 
loft  a  man  into  space. 

Not  only  are  scientists  rep¬ 
resented  but  noted  planners  and 
administrators  like  Krafft  A. 
Ehricke,  program  director  for 
the  Centaur  Rocket  System,  and 
Andrew  J.  Haley,  general  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  International  Astro- 
nautical  Federation  and  the 
American  Rocket  Society. 

They  describe  organizational 
facets  of  the  Space  Age  —  how 
America’s  program  is  being  de¬ 
veloped  and  what  legal  controls 
will  be  necessary  when  man  be¬ 
gins  “commuting”  between 
planets. 

Arthur  C.  Clarke,  whose  fic¬ 
tion  writing,  says  Dr.  Levitt,  is 
“simply  a  backdrop  for  clear 
scientific  exposition,”  describes 
human  evolution  from  the  brink 
of  the  sea  to  the  edge  of  space. 

Other  contributors  include 
Prof.  Dr.  Eugen  Sanger,  direc¬ 
tor  of  West  Germany’s  Institute 
for  Propulsion  Physics;  Prof.  S. 


Sloanes  Write 
Travel  Column 

Robert  D.  Sloane,  for  10  y>  ars 
head  sales  representative  and 
feature  writer  for  General  Fea¬ 
tures  Corporation,  has  resigned 
his  sales  position  to  devote-  his 
full  time  to  writing  and  to  a 
new  publishing  venture. 

VV’ith  his  wife  Shirley,  Mr. 
Sloane  write'.  “Going  Places,” 
weekly  syndicated  travel  col¬ 
umn.  Since  1959  he  has  collabo¬ 
rated  also  with  cartoonist  Jim 
Weakley  on  “Traveling  Light,” 
weekly  travel  ])age  gag  panel, 
and  with  Amie  Mossier  on 
“Earth  People,”  daily  gag  strip. 

Recently  the  Sloanes  inaugu¬ 
rated  the  Star  Service,  Sloane 
Travel  Agency  Reports,  a  bi¬ 
monthly  newsletter  for  the 
travel  industry. 

“The  rapid  growth  of  our  col¬ 
umn  in  recent  months,  durinR 
which  we  have  added  many  ma¬ 
jor  papers,  has  made  it  imi)era- 
tive  that  we  devote  most  of  our 
time  and  effort  to  traveling  on 
l)ehalf  of  the  column,”  Mr. 
Sloane  .said. 

Prior  to  joining  GFC  in  1951, 
Mr.  Sloane  was  with  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate 
and  the  H  n  rtford  (Conn.)  i 
Times.  With  their  three  chil-i 
dren,  the  Sloanes  live  in  West 

Hartford,  Conn. 

*  «  * 

SALES  STAFF 

Recent  additions  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Features  Corporation  sales 
staff  include  Arthur  Bei'wick, 
formerly  of  the  Longi'iew 
(Texas)  Joumal-Netvs,  and  Ir-' 
win  Bresslauer,  who  has  re¬ 
joined  General  Features,  havinR 
started  his  newspaper  syndi¬ 
cate-  career  there,  but  who  since 
that  time  has  .served  in  a  sales  | 
capacity  for  King  Features  andj 
National  Newspaper  Syndicate.; 
*  •  * 

PROMOTION  .SERVICJ-: 

Newspaper  Enterprise  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  issued  mats  for  a 
campaign  of  20  distinctive  news¬ 
paper  advertisements  to  build 
pleasant  reader  image  of  your 
newspaper. 

The  ads  are  based  on  public 
attitudes  disclosed  in  a  national 
scientific  research  study  con¬ 
ducted  by  Scripps-Howard  Re¬ 
search.  The  mats  are  four  or 
seven  columns  in  size. 


Fred  Singer,  pioneer  in  satellite 
instrumentation;  Brig.  Gen.  B 
G.  Holzman,  commander  of  the 
Air  Force  Cambridge  Research 
Laboratory;  Kurt  Stehling  ofj 
the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  and  Sen 
Robert  S.  Kerr,  chairman  of  thd 
U.  S.  Senate’s  Aeronautical  anq 
Space  Sciences  Committee. 
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11 -Year-Old 
Boy  Columnist 
Advises  Parents 

“Ask  Henry”  is  a  weekly  ad- 
vice-to-parents  column  on  chil¬ 
dren’s  problems  offered  by  the 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Telegram  News 
Service  —  and  the  author  is  11 
years  old. 

Henry  Makow  was  “discov¬ 
ered”  by  the  Ottawa  (Ont.) 
Journal.  Henry  is  a  bright,  but 
quite  typical  11-year-old  boy. 
His  father  is  a  scientist  at  the 
National  Research  Council  in 
Ottawa.  The  money  he  will  re¬ 
ceive  for  his  column  goes  to  an 
educational  fund  for  him. 

“Ask  Henry”  is  both  humor¬ 
ous  and  useful,  .strictly  original 
and  is  entirely  Henry’s  own 
work.  How  did  the  youngest 
syndicated  columnist  get  going  ? 
Simply  by  writing  the  Ottawa 
Journal: 

“Lots  of  people  write  columns 


Henry 


for  newspapers  advising  par¬ 
ents  on  child  care.  But  all  of 
them  are  grown  up  people.  How 
can  they  understand  a  child’s 
problems.  I  am  a  child  and  I 
can  understand  children’s  prob¬ 
lems.  Why  shouldn’t  I  write  a 
column  advising  parents?” 

Henry’s  advice  to  parents  is 
said  by  Ray  Argyle,  editor  and 
manager  of  TTNS,  to  be  as 
sound  as  his  argument.  Parents 
write  him  questions  and  his  re¬ 
plies  are  short  and  simple. 

«  *  « 

— Bill  Holman,  creator  of 
“Smokey  Stover”  (Chicago  Trib¬ 
une-New  York  News  Syndicate), 
is  the  new  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cartoonists  Society.  Other 
officers  are  Dik  Browne,  Dick 
Ericson,  A1  Smith,  Jerry  Robin¬ 
son  and  Gill  Fox, 


LITTLE  BEAVER  TOWN — "Little  Beaver"  and  cartoonist  Fred  Harmon, 
creator  of  the  "Red  Ryder"  comic  strip  and  page  (McNaught  Syndi¬ 
cate)  display  a  sign  for  a  $3,000,000,  44-acre  amusement  park  opening 
in  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  June  15.  The  park,  combining  a  western  and 
Indian  village,  will  be  called  "Little  Beaver  Town."  The  Albuquerque 
cartoonist,  who  created  the  strip  22  years  ago,  disclosed  that  12-year-old 
Troy  Vicente,  the  Jicarilla  Apache  Indian  who  poses  for  him  as  "Little 
Beaver’  in  real  life,  will  spend  the  summer  at  the  park. 


Personal  Calls 
On  Editors  Aid 
Columnist 

Miss  Patricia  Scott,  a  petite 
and  vivacious  byliner  for  Sun- 
Times  Daily  News  Syndicate, 
who  writes  “Seams  To  Me”,  a 
column  that  sen’es  the  dual  pur¬ 
pose  of  being  helpful  to  house¬ 
wives  while  glamourizing  the 
art  of  the  automatic  needle,  has 
found  it  a  good  idea  to  meet 
the  press. 

Miss  Scott  did  just  that  a 
short  while  before  launching 
her  column  on  April  4  of  last 
year. 

With  the  blessing  of  Bob 
Cooper,  the  Chicago  syndicate’s 
general  manager,  she  visited  up¬ 
wards  of  30  cities  to  call  on 
women’s  editors,  managing  edi¬ 
tors,  executive  editors,  feature 
editors  and  publishers.  As  she 
puts  it: 

“I  spoke  to  any  editor  who 
would  see  me.  I  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  take 
advantage  of  the  free  time  I 
had  before  publication  date  to 
do  a  little  research  of  my  own. 
After  all,  I  don’t  believe  a  sew¬ 
ing  column  had  been  syndicated 
nationally  before,  and  I  wantetl 
to  find  out  first-hand  what  the 
editors  might  think  of  the  type 
of  material  I  had  in  mind  for 
a  three-a-week  column.  I 
planned  to  cover  high  fashion, 
day-to-day  technical  problems, 
and  home  furnishings,  among 
other  sewing  subjects. 


“Secondly,  I  wante<l  to  make 
sure  of  what  women  would  want 
in  a  column  of  this  type.  That’s 
quite  important,  l)ecause  even 
though  I  live  in  New  York,  my 
articles  have  to  appeal  to  the 
farm  or  small  town  housewife, 
the  teenager  about  to  marry, 
and  the  single  girl  who  works 
for  a  living  and  makes  much 
of  her  own  clothing.” 

What  was  the  response  of 
editors  to  her  visits? 

“I  was  quite  sure  that  Seams 
To  Me  would  meet  resistance, 
because  this  type  of  column 
had  very  little  history,  so  to 
speak.  Bob  Cooper’s  salesmen 
couldn’t  say  it  was  better  than 
another  column  because  no 
other  column  like  it  existetl, 
outside  of  one  or  tw’o  local  sew¬ 
ing  columns. 

“Well,”  Miss  Scott  added,  “it 


Patricia  Scott 


Botvling  Hall  of  Fame 
Electa  Billy  Sixty 

William  (Billy)  Sixty  Sr., 
author  of  National  Newspaper 
Syndicate’s  “Bowling  Clinic” 
column,  was  named  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Bowling  Congress  Hall  of 
Fame  in  Milwaukee. 

Mr.  Sixty,  the  22nd  Hall  of 
Fame  member,  received  67  voles 
on  a  run-off  ballot  from  the  83 
members  of  the  Bowling  Writ¬ 
ers  Association  of  America,  Hall 
of  Fame  members  and  ABC 
officials  who  participated  in  the 
election. 

“Bowling  Clinic,”  started  16 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Sixty,  is  the 
pioneer  in  nationally  syndicated 
bowling  colunms. 

*  •  * 

LIFE  WITH  WOMEN 

Page  One  Syndicate  (415 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17) 
has  acquired  newspaper  serial¬ 
ization  rights  to  a  new  book  by 
Dr.  Joseph  H.  Peck,  “Life  With  | 
Women  &  How  to  Survive  It” 
(Prentice-Hall).  The  story  is  a 
sequel  to  Dr.  Peck’s  “All  About 
Men,”  which  was  .serialized  in 
newspapers  a  couple  years  ago. 

There  will  be  14  installments, 
averaging  1,000  words,  accom¬ 
panied  with  illustrations  by  Eric 
Gurney,  beginning  June  4. 


turned  out  that  the  newspaper 
editors  I  met  were  charming, 
delightful,  kind,  polite,  sympa¬ 
thetic  and,  at  the  same  time,  al¬ 
most  frighteningly  sharp  and 
alert.  They  asked  me  questions 
such  as,  ‘Do  you  really  sew? 
What  age  group  are  you  writ¬ 
ing  to  ?  How  do  you  put  a  zipper 
in  a  leather  jacket?  How-  do 
you  know  50  million  women 
sew?’ 

“The  first  couple  of  inter¬ 
views  were  pretty  rough,”  she 
admitted.  “I  was  very  nerv’ous,  ! 
talking  about  my  column  as  an 
unknown  quantity,  and  the  edi¬ 
tors  seem^  to  get  a  big  kick 
out  of  it.  But  after  a  while  I 
began  to  enjoy  it,  because  I 
was  learning  the  reaction  of 
editors  from  the  questions  they 
asked,  and  I  made  notes  on 
what  could  be  added  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  of  the  columns. 

“And  most  flatteringly,  I 
managed  to  interest  quite  a  few 
editors  in  thinking  about  sign¬ 
ing  up.  Most  did,  and  many  more 
were  more  receptive  to  the  col¬ 
umn  because  of  my  visit,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  and  this  helped  and  en¬ 
couraged  the  syndicate  sales 
staff  when  they  made  their  calls. 

“All  in  all,  my  research  trip 
paid  off  —  the  questions  asked  j 
me  helped  shape  the  context  | 
of  my  column,  and  so  I  cut,  j 
added  and  changed.  I’m  glad  I  | 
met  the  press  —  first-hand.”  I 
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jthing  unethical  about  the  transaction  sv 
..ontiv  disDosed  of  his  interest  m  the  fn 
“rind  rSd  from  Pn.denUal.  clUnf 
eison  ••my  highly  publicUed  pyrsonal  Ira 

inn”  with  Georgia-Pacific. 

The  story  also  revealed  the 

ngl  which'owen  Cheatham  cha.rman, 

lohn  Brandis,  senior  vice  Pres“t^t  of  Ge 
Pacific,  had  had  with  the  company. 

ShoAly  after  the  .story  appeared  Ge 
Pacific  announced  it  had  acqu 
Products  Corp..  a  p\^ood 
been  owned  principally  y  •  ^ 

settled  by  him  and  ^ad  d 

SsrrSnrs-Shc: 

Imo^  othef  things,  that  when  Georpa- 
a^quifed  Plywood  Products  U  paid  Mr^  1 
and  his  associates  a  price  excessive 
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“for  his  reporting,  under  ex¬ 
traordinarily  difficult  conditions, 
of  the  early  stages  of  the  Congo 
crisis  and  his  keen  analysis  of 
events  in  other  parts  of  Africa.” 
(E&P,  Aug.  6,  1960,  page  64). 

Mr.  Heinzerling  was  cited  for 
his  pioneer  reporting  during  the 
early  days  of  Congo  independ¬ 
ence  when  the  story  had  not  yet 
developed  and  conditions  were 
chaotic  in  the  extreme. 

Early  in  1960,  Mr.  Heinzer¬ 
ling,  who  had  been  reporting 
and  supervising  coverage  of  cen¬ 
tral  and  southern  Africa  for 
three  years,  was  about  to  be 
transferred.  Before  he  could 
leave  for  his  new  post  several 
African  areas,  including  the 
Congo,  achieved  independence 
and  heavy  rioting  broke  out. 

He  remained  in  the  Congo 
until  last  November,  when  he 
returned  to  the  U.  S.  for  a  rest. 
He  is  presently  in  London  as 
assistant  chief  of  bureau,  with 
special  interest  in  Africa. 

Mr.  Heinzerling  was  bom  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  in  1906,  at¬ 
tended  Akron  University  and 
Ohio  Wesleyan  and  joined  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer. 
He  joined  the  AP  in  Cleveland 
in  1933  and  served  on  the  New 
York  foreign  desk  prior  to 
transfer  abroad.  From  1938  to 
1945,  his  byline  stories  came 
from  virtually  every  important 
European  news  center.  He  was 
in  Danzig  Sept.  1,  1939  when 
the  German  battleship  Schles¬ 
wig-Holstein  fired  the  first  shots 
of  World  War  II. 

He  helped  cover  the  early 
phases  of  the  German  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Denmark  and  the  Nazi 
invasion  of  Holland,  and  was 
later  with  the  British  Eighth 
Army  and  the  U.  S.  Fifth  Army 
in  Italy.  In  1948,  he  was  named 
chief  of  the  AP  Geneva  bureau 
and  in  1957  became  chief  of  the 
Johannesburg  bureau. 

Eiditorial  W'ritiiig 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  for  distin¬ 
guished  editorial  writing  was 
awarded  to  William  J.  Dorvil- 
lier,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
San  Juan  (Puerto  Rico)  Star, 
owned  by  Cowles  Mag^ines, 
Inc.,  “for  his  editorials  on  cleri¬ 
cal  interference  in  the  1960 
gubernatorial  election  in  Puerto 
Rico.” 

The  Pulitzer  judges  consid¬ 
ered  20  editorials  and  made  the 
award  on  the  basis  of  the  whole 
series,  but  the  theme,  tempo  and 
temper  of  the  editorials  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  first  one  in  the 
Oct.  22  edition,  which  asserted 
in  part: 

“The  Catholic  bishops  who 


A  Carey  Orr  cartoon  in  The  Chicago  Tribune 


signed  the  pastoral  letter  for¬ 
bidding  Catholics  from  voting 
for  the  Popular  Democratic 
Party  have  transgressed  griev¬ 
ously  against  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico,  against  their  coun¬ 
try  and  against  the  Catholic 
Church. 

“Archbishop  James  P.  Davis, 
Bishops  James  McManus  and 
Luis  Aponte  Martinez  have 
sinned  against  the  people  by 
making  it  mandatory  that  they 
equate  their  religious  faith  with 
their  democratic  political  con¬ 
victions. 

“The  bishops  have  sinned 
against  their  country  by  making 
Puerto  Rico  the  helpless  pawn 
for  bigfots  to  use  for  their  own 
political  ends,  and  to  injure  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  national 
campaign. 

“They  have  sinned  against 
the  Church  by  making  it  a  tem¬ 
porary  synonym  for  bitterness 
and  hatred,  instead  of  love, 
among  a  people  who  know  how 
to  keep  their  worship  and  their 
politics  separated.” 

The  editorial  called  for  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  bishops  and  their  re¬ 
placement  by  “representatives 
of  Catholicism  who  recognize 
the  indispensability  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  separation  of  church 
and  state  in  a  democracy.” 

The  Star  received  an  ava¬ 
lanche  of  protests  and  support 
and  it  threw  its  news  columns 
open  with  scrupulous  objectivity 
to  offer  all  shades  of  opinion 
and  exhaustive  coverage  of  the 
dispute. 

An  editorial  on  Nov.  7  thun¬ 
dered  : 


“This  ‘showcase  of  democracy’ 
has  been  smashed  to  smither¬ 
eens  in  the  last  two  weeks  by 
a  relatively  small  group  who 
have  established  instead  a 
‘showcase  of  theocracy.’ 

“And  a  co-victim  with  the 
‘showcase’  has  been  the  hopes 
of  thousands  that  Puerto  Rico 
would  one  day  become  a  state 
of  the  American  Union.  That 
prospect  has  probably  been  de¬ 
layed  by  30  to  50  years  by  the 
attempt  to  violate  the  principle 
of  separation  of  church  and 
state  in  this  island  common¬ 
wealth.” 

Gov.  Luis  Munoz  Marin,  over¬ 
whelmingly  re-elected  on  the 
Popular  Democratic  Party  ticket 
over  the  opposition  of  the  bish¬ 
ops,  waited  until  after  the  elec¬ 
tion  so  his  letter  would  not  have 
political  implications  and  then 
wrote  Mr.  Dorvillier: 

“To  adopt  such  a  strong  and 
clear  stand  on  so  controversial 
an  issue  took  great  courage.  It 
also  set  some  valuable  prece¬ 
dents  in  Puerto  Rican  journal¬ 
ism.” 

Mr.  Dorvillier  was  bom  in 
North  Adams,  Mass.,  and  was 
educated  at  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity.  His  first  newspaper  job 
was  with  the  North  Adams 
Transcript.  He  was  night  edi¬ 
tor  on  the  South  American  desk 
of  the  Associated  Press  and 
was  with  the  United  Press  in 
the  Caribbean  area.  He  headed 
the  Washington  bureau  of  El 
Mando,  Spanish-language  daily 
in  San  Juan,  and  was  editor  of 
the  old  Puerto  Rico  World  Jour¬ 


nal.  He  has  been  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Star  since  its 
founding  a  little  more  than  a 
year  ago.  For  26  years,  he  has 
been  a  newspaperman. 

Cartoons  Award 

The  cartoons  award  (none 
was  given  last  year)  went  to 
Carey  Orr,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Trib¬ 
une,  “for  his  long  and  distin¬ 
guished  career  as  an  editorial 
cartoonist,  as  exemplified  by  a 
cartoon  captioned,  ‘The  Kindly 
Tiger,’  published  Oct.  8,  1960.” 
'This  cartoon  depicted  commu¬ 
nism  offering  Africa,  on  a  long 
trek  to  freedom,  a  free  ride. 

Mr.  Orr,  71,  is  a  veteran  of 
47  years  in  his  field.  The  U.  S. 
Government  gave  him  a  gold 
medal  in  1918  for  his  World 
War  I  cartoons.  His  later  jior- 
trayals  of  the  sinister  asp<‘cts 
of  prohibition  placed  him  in  the 
forefront  of  American  political 
cartoonists. 

During  World  War  II,  he 
drew  cartoons  which  were  re¬ 
produced  in  poster  size  to  serve 
as  inspirational  messages  for 
service  branches  and  war  work- 
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ers.  Since  1917,  he  has  been  on 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  where  he 
helped  pioneer  daily  color  car¬ 
toons. 

Mr.  Orr  was  bom  in  Ada, 
Ohio  and  attended  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washington,  and  the 
Chicago  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
before  starting  his  career  on  the 
Chicago  Examiner  in  1912. 


Photography  Prize 


The  news  photography  award 
was  made  to  Yasushi  Nagao, 
Muinichi  Newspapers,  Tokyo, 
Japan,  for  his  celebrated  pho¬ 
tograph,  “Tokyo  Stabbing,”  dis¬ 
tributed  by  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  and  widely  printed  in 
American  newspapers.  The  pho¬ 
to  showed  the  assassination  of 
Japanese  Socialist  Chairman 
Inejiro  Asanuma  on  Oct.  12, 

1960,  by  a  student.  (E&P,  Oct. 
15,  1960,  page  12  and  April  29, 

1961,  page  24). 

Mr.  Nagao  is  the  first  foreign 
photographer  to  win  a  Pulitzer 
Prize.  He  became  eligible  for 
the  award  when  his  picture  was 
published  in  U.  S.  newspapers, 
'fhe  picture  already  had  won  a 
number  of  honors,  including  the 
George  Polk  Memorial  Awanl 
of  Long  Island  University. 

The  photographer  was  born 
in  Tokyo  in  1930  and  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  Chiba  University. 
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President  Grayson  Kirk  of 
Columbia  University  announced 
the  45th  annual  Pulitzer  Prizes, 
issued  in  the  University’s  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Journalism  by 
the  Tmstees  of  Columbia  on 
recommendation  of  the  Advisory 
Beard  on  the  Pulitzer  Prizes. 
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Chaiulonnets  from  Groom  to 
'it  ir  hideaway  in  Pampa. 
Ti*enton  Davis  and  Weldon 
iskin,  circulation  department 
jra  and  Harper  traveled 
ani  ed.  They  didn’t  know  when 
mey’d  have  to  use  their  guns 
jnd.  certainly,  they  didn’t  relish 
heir  mission. 

Our  problem  all  along  was 
'etting  the  information  into  the 
lands  of  people  we  could  trust, 
people  who  could  act.  After  lis- 
eniiig  to  Chandonnet,  we  were 
,-uspicious  of  most  of  the  law 
enforcement  people  in  the  court 
loust .  We  turned  to  the  Attor¬ 
ney  General,  then  to  the  De- 
l>artnient  of  Public  Safety  in 
Au.ll in.  Col.  Homer  Garrison, 
■hief  of  the  DPS,  provided  in¬ 
telligence  agents. 

The  old  grand  jury  had  just 
completed  its  term  and  the  new 
me  hadn’t  been  impaneled. 

(i«>e8  Before  Grand  Jury 

The  Globe-Times  hid  Chan- 
ioniiet  in  Pampa  for  about  three 
weeks  and  then  brought  him  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  Potter  County 
Grand  Jury  for  secret  testi- 
nony.  He  was  escorted  by 
Harper  and  our  attorney,  Ben 
Stone,  and  his  surprise  appear- 
incf  caused  consternation. 

Practically  every  officer  in  the 
Court  House  wanted  to  arrest 
Chandonnet,  but  Harper,  who 
carries  a  special  Texas  Ranger’s 
commission,  warned  them  off 
with,  “he’s  my  prisoner.” 

From  the  start,  publisher 
Whittenburg  was  with  us  all 
the  way.  We  never  would  have 
been  able  to  do  this  if  we  had 
had  a  “fat  cat  publisher.”  No 
matter  how  good  your  staff, 
you’re  helpless  if  your  publisher 
is  timid  and  won’t  open  the  com¬ 
pany  safe  when  there  is  a  big 
breaking  story. 

The  upshot  was  that  the 
Grand  Jury  indicted  Judge  Stev¬ 
ens  and  three  other  men  for 
attempting  to  bribe  a  juror. 
There  was  a  change  of  venue 
to  Wichita  Falls,  230  miles 
away. 
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Cleared  .After  Trial 

The  results:  acquittal. 

John  Masterson  covered  the 
four-day  Stevens  bribe  conspir¬ 
acy  trial  with  2,000  to  4,000 
words  in  both  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  editions.  He  said  three 
main  factors  contributed  to  the 
verdict:  vital  state’s  evidence 
could  not  be  corroborated;  the 
weight  of  legal  talent  was  on 
.Stevens’  side;  the  defense  man- 
age<l  to  persuade  jurors  that  a 
political  vendetta  was  working 
for  Stevens. 


Masterman,  who  had  covered 
events  leading  to  the  trial,  was 
convinced  that  Stevens  was  in 
the  process  of  losing  a  war 
while  winning  a  battle. 

“There  was  too  much  sincerity 
on  the  part  of  the  witnesses 
against  him,  and  it  seemed  clear 
that  the  fight  would  go  on  until 
something  final  was  decided,” 
Masterman  said. 

Stevens  returned  to  Amarillo 
as  king  of  the  underworld.  He 
was  smiling  and  arrogant.  So 
were  his  henchmen  and  clients. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  testi¬ 
fied  against  Stevens  at  Wichita 
Falls,  along  with  the  Grand 
Jury  foreman  and  an  agent  of 
the  DPS.  During  the  trial  one 
of  Stevens’  attorneys,  Shuford 
Farmer  of  Waco,  described  me 
as  “an  educated  fool,”  and  when 
I  returned  home  people  would 
stop  me  on  the  street  and  say, 
“I  didn’t  know  you  were  edu¬ 
cated.” 

Before  Wichita  Falls,  there 
had  been  some  threatening  calls. 
After,  I  would  receive  taunting 
calls  like  this:  “are  you  pretty 
scared,  fellow?”  One  caller 
would  say  nothing  but  “hee-hee- 
hee,”  and  hang  up. 

New  Information 

Things  rocked  along.  In  De¬ 
cember,  1959,  Mrs.  Lester  Davis, 
estranged  wife  of  an  Amarillo 
gambler  whose  roadhouse  had 
been  raided  by  Texas  Rangers 
the  previous  April,  called  me 
one  morning  at  the  office  as  I 
was  getting  ready  to  go  bird 
hunting. 

She  .said  her  husband  was 
trying  to  kill  her.  She  wanted 
him  under  a  peace  bond.  I  told 
her  to  call  the  County  Attorney. 
She  called  back  and  said  the 
County  Attorney  said  it  would 
wait  until  Monday.  I  got  her 
protection  from  the  city  police, 
who  never  were  tainted  through 
these  events,  and  the  next  day 
we  arranged  for  an  attorney  to 
obtain  a  restraining  order 
against  Davis. 

This  led  eventually  to  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  Mrs.  Davis  and  her  at¬ 
torney  with  me  in  my  office. 
Mrs.  Davis  gave  me  informa¬ 
tion  about  her  husband  and  link¬ 
ups  with  gamblers  and  law  en¬ 
forcement  officers.  She  said  she 
would  testify  before  a  Grand 
Jury. 

.Again,  the  question  was  what 
to  do  with  the  information.  We 
had  tried  regular  court  house 
channels.  To  turn  the  informa¬ 
tion  over  to  an  ineffective  dis¬ 
trict  attorney  would  be  sheer 
folly. 

Finally,  we  decided  this  was 
a  matter  that  should  interest 
the  Texas  House  general  in¬ 
vestigations  committee.  Rep.  H. 
J.  Blanchard  of  Lubbock  was 
chairman.  I  did  not  know  him. 
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I  called  Charley  Guy,  editor  of 
the  Lubbock  Avalanche- Journal, 
and  explained  the  situation  to 
him.  Guy  told  Blanchard  that 
he  should  study  the  material  I 
was  sending  to  him. 

Investigators  Move  In 

Two  weeks  later,  Blanchard 
said  the  committee  was  going 
to  move  into  Amarillo  on  the 
grounds  that  there  had  been  a 
breakdown  in  law  enforcement 
and  we  were  helpless  to  help 
ourselves. 

Once  the  committee  took  over, 
the  facilities  and  services  of  this 
newspaper  became  theirs. 

When  the  committee  opened 
its  hearings  in  the  federal  build¬ 
ing,  some  local  law  enforcement 
officers  were  there  to  assist,  but 
their  assistance  was  not  needed. 
Texas  Rangers,  intelligence 
agents  and  highway  patrolmen 
took  over. 

The  hearings  lasted  three 
days.  It  was  the  most  sensa¬ 
tional  expose  staged  in  the  Pan¬ 
handle.  Law  officers  testified, 
as  did  prostitutes,  gamblers,  a 
man  awaiting  trial  for  murder, 
Chandonnet,  and,  of  course,  Mrs. 
Davis. 

Coverage  of  the  hearings 
proved  to  be  the  biggest  test 
for  on-the-spot  reporting  of  a 
running  event  in  the  paper’s 
history.  The  very  nature  of  a 
legislative  hearing  —  some  call 
it  a  wide-open  public  argument 
—  brought  out  the  best  for  the 
entire  staff. 

The  fact  that  two  local  tele¬ 
vision  stations  were  covering 
the  three-day  hearings  live  and 
complete  also  put  the  newspa¬ 
per  on  the  spot  for  fast,  accu¬ 
rate  and  detailed  reporting,  plus 
interpretation. 

Prodigious  Coverage 

Paul  Timmons,  the  city  edi¬ 
tor  and  now  an  associate  edi¬ 
tor,  assigned  two  staff  writers 
to  do  the  actual  reporting,  John 
Masterman  and  Don  Boyett. 
Both  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  background.  Both  had  a 
close  news  relationship  with 
most  of  the  principals. 

Working  in  relays  the  two 
reporters  took  notes  on  the  testi¬ 
mony  and  wrote  running  stories 
as  each  witness  appeared. 

Photographers  also  worked  in 
relays. 

News  Editor  Charles  Whippo 
directed  makeup  and  his  Globe- 
Times  desk  staff  fought  a  suc¬ 
cessful  battle  against  tight  aft¬ 
ernoon  deadlines. 

The  composing  room  was 
geared  to  take  mountains  of 
copy  right  up  to  absolute  dead¬ 
line.  Oftentimes  page  one  was 
turned  over  entirely  to  the  ac¬ 
count  and  many  editions  devoted 
as  many  as  20  galleys  of  type 
to  the  story. 


Both  Masterman  and  Boyett 
recall  the  coverage  as  the  hard¬ 
est  work  they  ever  encountered. 

Loaded  Questions 

“Every  question  fired  at  a 
witness  was  a  loaded  one  and 
we  had  to  be  ready  for  any  kind 
of  an  answer,”  recalls  ^yett, 
now  managing  editor.  “Even 
though  the  testimony  was  fast 
and  without  the  usual  courtroom 
lulls  we  were  glad  we  never 
learned  shorthand.  It  would 
have  been  impossible  to  flip  back 
through  the  countless  notebook 
pages  for  key  quotes.” 

The  day  after  the  hearings, 
Stevens  resigned  as  county 
judge. 

The  hearings  prompted  an  in¬ 
vestigation  by  the  Potter  Coun¬ 
ty  Grand  Jury  which  indicted 
several  persons  for  perjury,  in¬ 
cluding  Stevens,  or  for  accept¬ 
ing  bribes.  Some  of  the  cases 
have  been  dismissed  and  others 
have  not  been  tried. 

In  Texas,  a  county  judge  can 
not  be  impeached  for  personal 
misconduct.  It  must  be  official 
misconduct. 

However,  the  Texas  Bar  As¬ 
sociation  brought  suit  to  dis¬ 
bar  Stevens.  A  disbarment  ver¬ 
dict  was  handed  down  by  a  state 
district  court  last  January. 

“He  was  emasculated  and 
turned  out  to  pasture,”  a  Texas 
jurist  said. 

New  Officials  Elected 

Meanwhile,  Potter  County  has 
elected  a  new  sheriff,  county  at¬ 
torney  and  district  attorney, 
Randall  County  a  new  judge. 

Stevens’  law  partner  was  also 
disbarred.  The  box  score  also 
includes  two  ex-gamblers  in  the 
penitentiary,  but  Stevens  may 
continue  professionally  emascu¬ 
lated  and  never  go  to  prison. 
A  loophole  in  the  Texas  law  al¬ 
lows  a  witness  to  lie  before  a 
state  investigating  committee 
without  being  gruilty  of  com¬ 
mitting  perjury. 

New  legislation  is  in  the  hop¬ 
per  in  Austin  to  remedy  this 
situation,  but  it  will  come  too 
late  to  put  Stevens  behind  bars. 
He  and  his  wife  and  five  chil¬ 
dren  now  live  in  Albuquerque, 
N.  M. 

There  were  many  times  since 
the  autumn  afternoon  when 
Chandonnet  made  his  telephone 
call  that  we  wanted  to  chuck 
the  whole  business.  But  we  were 
stuck  with  it.  The  expose,  the 
endless  crusade  or  whatever  you 
want  to  call  it,  owned  us.  We 
couldn’t  let  go. 

Our  deepest  disappointment 
came  following  the  Wichita 
Falls  trial,  but  losing  and  then 
making  a  comeback  supplied 
drama  that  woke  up  the  town 
and  supplied  new  confidence  in 
the  newspaper. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Good  Sense,  Not  Luck 
Gets  The  Prize  Pix 


By  Bob  W arner 


The  tumult  and  the  shouting 


The  first  quarter  of  the  year 
lias  passed  and  judging  com¬ 
mittees  have  awarded  the  laurel 
wreaths  which  decorate  the 
heads  of  the  takers  of  last  year’s 
prize  pictures. 

Yasushi  Nagao  of  Manichi 
(Tokyo)  will  return  home  with 
the  Pulitzer  Prize,  the  George 
Polk  Memorial  Award,  the  Head¬ 
liners  Club  Award  and  the  com¬ 
bined  NPPA,  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  Award  for  the  Be^t  Spot 
News  Picture  of  the  Year;  all 
sewed  up  wit»  his  one  fine  shot 
of  an  assassination  scene,  which 
was  exposed  on  the  one  remain¬ 
ing  frame  of  a  12-pack  film- 
holder  in  his  Speed  Graphic. 

Photographers  are  still  pound¬ 
ing  beats,  many  of  them  wonder¬ 
ing  if  these  honors  will  ever 
visit  them ;  wondering,  too,  what 
the  extra  something  was  which 
made  Don  Sturkey  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  News¬ 
paper  Photographer  of  the  Y ear ; 
what  qualities  gave  Tom  Nebbia 
of  National  Geographic,  first, 
second  and  third  places  in  the 
National  Magazine  Color  Cate¬ 
gory  of  the  News  Picture  of  the 
Year  Competition  and  how  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor’s 
Gordon  Converse  keeps  piling 
up  awards,  including  the  recent 
Newhouse  Citation  from  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  for  his  outstand¬ 
ing  contribution  to  photojoumal- 


Nagao  and  a  photographer  from 
the  Kyodo  News  Agency.  They 
were  in  the  audience,  directly  in 
front  of  the  speaker’s  rostrum, 
about  15  feet  away. 


No  Accident 


No  Mystique 


The  fact  these  two  men  were 
at  this  spot  at  the  right  moment 
was  not  simply  a  lucky  break 
for  them  but  also  a  matter  of 
judgment.  For  less  than  a  min¬ 
ute  or  so  earlier,  a  disturbance 
had  broken  out  behind  them  and 
to  their  left,  another  30-50  feet 
away  from  the  rostrum.  A  num- 
l)er  of  news  photographers  im¬ 
mediately  raced  over  to  the 
scene,  but  Nagao  and  the  Kyodo 
man  judged  that  the  shouts  of  a 
crowd  of  college  students  was 
not  an  unusual  enough  event  to 
warrant  a  picture  and  they  re¬ 
mained  in  their  places.  If  they 
were  lucky  after  that  it  was 
l)ecause  initially  they  made  inde¬ 
pendent  decisions  not  to  blindly 
follow  their  colleagues. 

At  the  moment  the  assassin 
plunged  the  Sumari  sword  into 
the  speaker’s  chest,  neither 
Nagao  nor  the  Kyodo  photogra¬ 
pher  knew  the  weapon  was  a 
sword  because  the  action  occur¬ 
red  behind  the  rostrum.  Both 
men  knew  the  speaker  had  been 
violently  attacked,  but  how  and 
to  what  extent,  they  could  not 
immediately  determine.  From 
their  positions,  the  speaker’s 
doubling-up  and  gasping  could 
have  appeared  to  have  been  the 
result  of  a  mere  punch  in  the 
belly. 


one  frame  of  film  left  in  his 
camera.  But  this  is  not  the  whole 
.story.  We  believe  many  photog¬ 
raphers  might  have  panicked  the 
moment  the  action  occurred,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  another  photog¬ 
rapher  .standing  by  feverishly 
clicking  away.  Had  Nagao  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  such  an  impulse  his 
one  frame  would  have  told  a 
different  story:  it  would  have 
caught  the  action  while  it  was 
blocked  from  view  by  the  rost¬ 
rum.  This  is  the  picture  the 
Kyodo  photographer  obtained. 

When  we  spoke  to  Nagao  re¬ 
cently,  he  said  that  one  of  the 
reasons  he  did  not  shoot  im¬ 
mediately  was  because  he  could 
not  see  the  action;  he  did  not 
know  what  the  whole  story  was. 
He  could  see  there  was  violence 
but  he  did  not  know  what  kind 
of  violence  or  how  far  it  had 
gone.  He  exposed  his  frame  only 
when  he  was  satisfied  that  he 
had  seen  a  story  and,  he  recalled, 
at  the  very  moment  he  pressed 
the  shutter  release  he  also  felt 
a  sense  of  relief  that  he  had 
been  right  to  wait. 

“I  knew  then,”  Nagao  said,  “I 
had  the  picture.”  He  hardly 
needed  a  print  to  confirm  it, 
anymore  than  a  fighter  needs  a 
referee  to  tell  him  his  perfectly 
executed  right  cross  has  knocked 
out  his  opponent. 

Altogether,  we  believe  Nagao 
performed  four  actions  which 
proved  his  mettle  as  a  press 
photographer.  First,  he  did  not 
run  with  the  pack  but  exercised 
independent  judgment.  Second, 
he  did  not  panic  when  the  action 
broke.  Third,  he  was  enough  of  a 
newsman  to  want  not  just  any 
picture  of  the  event  but  a  pic¬ 
ture  which  told  a  story.  And, 
fourth,  he  had  the  guts  to  wait 
for  it. 

Prize  news  pictures  are  made 
of  such  stuff. 


2  Photographers  Cop 
Club’s  4  Photo  Prizes 


MlLWAlKa  ' 

Two  Milwaukee  Sentinel  pho 
tographers,  Sherman  A.  Gcsser  in 
Jr.  and  Randall  McKay,  won  al  (^t  t 
four  picture  awards  in  the  Mil  ^jme 
waukee  Press  Club’s  annua  fcrous 
competition.  Each  man  receivee  parti( 
double  honors.  ly  th 

Awards  were  given  to  fi\% 
Sentinel  staffers  and  five  Mil  *Ge 
waukee  Journal  staffers  at  the 
annual  Gridiron  Dinner  April  * 
13. 


jg  jone  ( 

McKay  won  a  $50  award  for  Jf 
the  best  unposed  spot  news 
photo,  entitled  “Death  Leap,”  ,1 
and  a  $50  award  for  the  best 
unposed  sports  photo.  Ge.ssert 
received  a  $50  award  for  his 
chess  game  picture  entitled  ^ 
“Hesitation,”  and  another  $50 l 
for  “A  Walk  in  the  Sun,” 
selected  to  adorn  the  cover  of  i,j„  v 
“Once  A  Year,”  the  Club’s 
publication.  ,11 

Sentinel  writing  award  win-  u:_  j 
ners  were  Courthouse  reporter  ^  jjJgj 
Trueman  E.  Farris,  sports 
writer  Tony  Ingrassia  and  gen- 
eral  assignment  reporter  Ray  ^ 
Kenney.  Farris  received  his  $7jt},gy>,.( 
award  for  the  best  editorial  in  ^ 
the  field  of  community  affairs  on  .pi^^ 
the  local  level.  Ingrassia  was  , 
awarded  $75  for  the  best  sports  ‘ 
story  of  the  year,  a  report  of  iiqq 
Wisconsin  University  Iwxer  ..  , 
Charlie  Mohr’s  futile  fight  for 
life  after  a  ring  injury.  ’ 

James  C.  Spaulding,  Journal  T*  ' 
medical  writer,  received  a 
award  for  scientific  writing  for*  ’ 
his  article  dealing  with  the  usej 
of  hypnosis  in  medical  treatmentJ‘f'^1  ^ 
A  $50  award  was  presented  tol^®  Pu 
Jack  Kole  and  Robert  W.  WeHsl^ewsp 
of  the  Journal  for  their  series  h 
entitled  “The  Negro  in  Milwau-^fi^^fl' 
kee.”  '“te. 

Leslie  Cross’s  Journal  articlel  The 


BEST  IN  BOSTON 


We  suggest  there  is  no  mys¬ 
tique  of  successful  photojournal¬ 
ism  which  reveals  itself  only  to 
a  lucky  few,  but  a  number  of 
sound  principles  or  attitudes 
w'hich  consistently  guide  these 
prize-winners  to  their  honors. 
Mr.  Nagao’s  case,  in  particular, 
serves  to  illustrate  this  point. 

Last  week  we  recounted  the 
young  Japanese  photographer’s 
own  description  of  how  he  came 
to  take  the  assassination  shot. 
One  or  two  aspects  of  that 
story  reveal  how  the  eyes  and 
mind  of  a  first-rate  photogra¬ 
pher  operate  during  a  fast¬ 
breaking  story. 

At  the  very  moment  the 
assassin  was  making  his  dash 
across  the  stage  to  reach  his 
victim,  there  were  only  two 
photographers  close  enough  to 
the  action  to  obtain  a  picture. 


One  Frame 


Independent  judgments  again 
determined  photogyraphic  results. 
Both  photographers  saw  the 
principles  only  from  the  chest 
up  and  neither  could  see  any 
weapon.  The  Kyodo  photogra¬ 
pher,  however,  decided  to  shoot 
right  away  and  he  began  ex¬ 
posing  frames  rapidly.  Nagao, 
with  only  one  frame  remaining 
in  his  Graphic,  decided  to  wait 
until  he  could  see  precisely  what 
was  happening.  A  few  seconds 
later,  the  speaker  staggered  out 
from  behind  the  rostrum, 
followed  by  the  assassin,  who 
was  readying  the  bloodied  sword 
for  a  second  thrust.  At  this 
moment,  Nagao  shot  his  prize¬ 
winning  picture. 

Undoubtedly,  to  a  large  extent 
Nagao’s  actions  were  governed 
by  the  condition  that  he  had  only 


Boston  (Mass.)  Globe  pho¬ 
tographers  won  the  majority  of 
prizes  in  the  annual  Boston 
Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion  contest  for  the  second  con¬ 
secutive  year.  Eleven  Globe 
cameramen  took  a  total  of  26 


pnzes. 

Globe  photographer  Phil  Pres¬ 
ton  won  the  Edwin  T,  Ramsdell 
Trophy  for  the  best  picture  in 
the  spot  news  class  and  the 
Marine  Corps  League’s  Silver 
Tray  for  the  picture  judged  Best 
of  Show.  First  prize  in  the 
Sports  class  went  to  John  E. 
Shehan  for  a  tennis  shot.  Joseph 
Runci  won  first  prize  in  the  ser¬ 
ies  category  with  sequence  shots 
of  a  fire  rescue. 

'The  Boston  Record-American- 
Sunday-Advertiser  was  second 
in  the  total  number  of  winners 
with  22,  including  a  first  place 
by  Ollie  Noonan. 


dealing  with  “Visits  with  Wisimoney 
consin  Authors”  won  a  $75  and  la 
award  for  training  of  the  mind  the  pi 
A  $50  award  for  the  best  ai-ald  N 
alytical  or  interpretive  story  on  Newhi 
a  political  situation  was  pre  hearir 
sented  to  H.  Russell  Austin  of  jn  j 
the  Journal  for  his  series  en  concet 
titled  “United  Nations — 1960."  owner 
♦  •  •  invest 

Perry  Aycock,  Associatcdenteri 
Press  Memphis  bureau  photog-and  1 
rapher,  has  been  transferred  to  the  fii 
AP’s  Raleigh  bureau  to  succeed  have 
Rudy  Faircloth,  who  resigned. holdei 


John  Haney,  formerly  man 
ager  of  a  commercial  studio  a 
Albany,  Ore.,  is  now  staf 
photographer  for  the  Albany 
(Ore.)  Democrat-Herald. 


EDITOR  8C 


Lapie  Foster,  staff  photogi 
rapher  for  the  Dalles  (Ore; 
Chronicle,  is  writing  regul* 
articles  on  photography  for  thj 
paper. 
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Springfield 

{Continued  from  page  13) 


Mr.  Burstein  said  the  com¬ 
pany  is  again  involved  in  a  tax 
case,  the  government  claiming 
overpayments  to  the  pension 
funds  for  three  years.  Mr. 
.Meserve  replied  that  he  was 
sure  the  trustees  would  win  the 


receivership  application,  Special 
Master  George  Beauregard  be¬ 
gan  hearings  on  the  consolidated 


(^nspirary  Alleged 
The  voting  trustees  contend 


il'KEI  —  —  —  - ^ —  - 

.  ■■  funds  for  three  years.  Mr. 

...  Meserve  replied  that  he  was 
In  reply,  Mr.  Meserve  ^inted  gyj.g  trustees  would  win  the 
jn  at  flut  that  he  had  proposed  some 

^  Mil  toic  ago  that  the  employees  be  immediately  after  Judge 
nnu*  brought  into  the  lawsuits  as  Tomasello  announced  he  would 
parties,  but  this  was  opposed  ^  decision  later  on  the 

by  the  Newhouse  group.  receivership  application.  Special 

i^il  '(ienerous  with  O^n  Mon«‘v’  Master  George  Beauregard  be- 
*  ‘ ..  gan  hearings  on  the  consolidated 

»  Mr.  Burstein  declared  that  Newhouse- Bowles  complaints. 

‘  lone  of  the  defendant  officers  As  his  first  witness,  Mr.  Bur- 
ind  trustees  owns  a  single  share  stein  presented  Murray  Roth,  a 
»f  stock  in  the  company,  yet  they  former  Internal  Revenue  Serv’- 
^ire  lieing  excessively  generous  ice  expert  on  pension  funds, 

‘  profits,  largely  to  their  who  testified  he  had  never  seen 

benefit.  a  plan  no  novel  and  extraordi- 

“They  pose,”  he  said,  “as  nary  as  that  covering  the 
’.i.^jreat  Iwnefactors  while  trying  Springfield  employees, 
r  owners  out  to  Judge  Beauregard  observed 

hard-hearted.  They  are  using  that  the  records  indicated  the 
■er  nf  P^^P^^y  to  destroy  relation-  hearings  would  run  for  at  least 
j  7  ships  lietween  the  employees  and  four  months. 

^  ''  the  employer.  They  are  creating 

ill  will  for  the  eventual  owner-  (k>n»piracy  Alleged 

The  voting  trustees  contend 
IpoiS'  that  the  Bowles  family  entered 

i  into  a  conspiracy  with  Mr. 

_  them  despotic  control.  They  Newhouse  to  repudiate  the  1952 

is  $7  ^*1®^  ’■®  ^  ^  agreement.  The  Newhouse  agree- 

ial  ® nient,  they  claim,  requires  that 

drsM'''!2 '^®  P®"“®"  .  .  the  Bowles  heirs  must  partici- 

i  was  pension  funds  already  ji^  ^jjg  lawsuits  instigated 

sports  ^?nnt  13  percent  of  the  by  j|j.  Newhouse,  subject  to 

ort  of^tock,  for  which  they  paid  $25,-  reimbursement  for  all  expenses. 

tioxer'^.^.^  ..  .  .  Principal  charges  made  by  Mr. 

ht  for  Under  the  voting  trost  agree-  ^g^house  in  support  of  his 
ment  made  in  1952,  the  widow, 

ourna;  ,  owes,  and  chil-  ^ggj.g  include  mismanagement, 

n  Sherman  Bowles  receive  dgterioration  of  the  newspaper 

ng  for*  ’  ^  year.  properties  and  withholding  of 

he  usf  Mr.  Burstein  told  the  court  corporate  information  from 
tmentj^i'^t  Sherman  Bowles,  who  was  stockholders.  One  point  will  in- 
ited  tol^®  publisher-without-title  of  the  volve  the  acquisition  by  the  pen- 
WelU’'®’^-''P^P®rs — he  usually  identi-  sion  funds  of  a  half-interest  in 
series  himself  as  an  advertising  WHYN  radio  and  television 
[ilwau-*®^*®*^®** — his  family  desti-  stations.  Mr.  Newhouse  says 

the  newspaper  company  should 

article  The  company  officers  advanced  have  bought  that  interest. 

1  Wisi  money  to  repair  the  family  home  ^ 

a  $75  and  later  filed  an  attachment  on 

1  mind  the  property,  according  to  Don-  Murrow  Appoints 
rst  ar-ald  Newhouse,  a  son  of  S.  I.  ^ . 

ory  oc  Newhouse,  who  attended  the  t»cnnett  as  Aide 
s  prehearing.  Washington 

stin  ol  In  ^  strict  sense,  Mr.  Meserve  Appointment  of  Lowell  Ben- 
ies  en  conceded,  his  clients  are  not  the  nett,  41,  of  South  Orange,  N.  J., 
1960.  owners  of  stock  but  “they  have  as  Director  of  Public  Informa- 
invested  their  lives  in  this  tion  for  the  U.S.  Information 
ciatedenterprise.”  Some  of  the  officers  Agency  was  announced  by  USIA 
photog-and  trustees  have  worked  for  Director  Edward  R.  Murrow. 
rred  to  the  firm  20  to  40  years  and  they  Mr.  Bennett,  an  author  and 


Washington 
Appointment  of  Lowell  Ben- 


rred  to  the  hrm  20  to  40  years  and  they  Mr.  Bennett,  an  author  and 
succeed  have  made  money  for  the  stock-  former  foreign  correspondent, 
■signed,  holders.  has  been  at  the  Army  War  Col- 

t  j  j  -r  /I  •  legCi  Carlisle,  Pa.  since  August. 

Defended  Tax  tJaim  n  V  j  ■  ^  j 

y  mani  He  had  previously  served  as 


,  Defended  Tax  (Haim  x  <x. 

y  mani  He  had  previously  served  as 

udio  aj  The  defendants’  attorney  said  USIA’s  Press  Officer  in  Paris. 

r  stafithey  had  successfully  handled  During  World  War  II  he  was  a 
.4 /honJtax  litigation  in  1959 — a  govern-  war  correspondent  for  Inter- 
.  Iment  claim  for  $14,000,000  was  national  News  Service  and  the 
compromised  for  approximately  American  Broadcasting  Co. 

photogj^'^»^b,000 — and  had  then  re-  While  aboard  an  RAF  bomber, 
(OrfcF®*ved  praise  from  the  stock-  he  was  shot  down  and  imprisoned 
regula)^olfJ®rs.  “Now,”  he  said,  “they  by  the  Germans,  and  was  sub- 
for  thj^^  being  reproached  with  being  sequently  liberated  by  the 
Ivillains.”  Russians. 
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Vi  Murphy 
Leaves  Jail; 
Back  on  Job 

Dknver 

Mrs.  Vi  Murphy,  35-year-old 
Colorado  Sjtrings  Gazette-Tele¬ 
graph  reporter,  left  Denver 
County  Jail  at  8:30  a.m. 
Wednesday  (May  3),  complet¬ 
ing  her  30-day  sentence  for  con¬ 
tempt  of  court. 

Her  sentence,  which  started 
April  3,  was  completed  at  mid¬ 
night  Tuesday. 

“I  could  have  gotten  out  at 
midnight,  I  know,”  she  said. 
“But  I  didn’t  want  to  disrupt 
the  household  or  cause  my  chil¬ 
dren  undue  excitement  at  that 
late  hour.” 

Mrs.  Murphy  had  not  seen  her 
children,  aged  11  to  17,  since 
she  entered  jail.  She  said  she 
wrote  the  youngsters  nightly, 
but  they  received  only  four  let¬ 
ters.  A  postal  inspector  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  trace  20  others,  all 
of  which  were  dispatched  prop¬ 
erly  by  jail  authorities,  she  said. 

Mrs.  Murphy  spent  her  first 
day  out  of  jail  with  her  children 
in  the  family’s  new  home  in 
Lakewood,  a  Denver  suburb. 
She  reported  back  to  her  job 
as  farm  and  ranch  editor  of  the 
Gazette-Telegraph  on  Thursday. 
A  reception  committee  welcomed 
her  back  to  the  paper  and  her 
job. 

Mrs.  Murphy  was  sentenced 
Oct.  26  by  the  Colorado  Su¬ 
preme  Court  after  she  refused 
to  tell  the  court  where  she  ob¬ 
tained  a  petition  24  hours  be¬ 
fore  it  was  filed  with  the  court. 

Several  days  before  she  ful¬ 
filled  payment  of  the  penalty. 
Chief  Justice  Frank  Hall  said 
the  court  had  no  intention  of 
keeping  Mrs.  Murphy  jailed  un¬ 
til  she  purged  herself  of  con¬ 
tempt. 

Justice  Hall  stated  the  court’s 
position  in  a  letter  to  Eugene 
S.  Pulliam,  Indianapolis  News, 
who  had  protested  the  possibility 
of  an  indefinite  sentence.  Mr. 
Pulliam  is  chairman  of  the  free¬ 
dom  of  information  committee 
of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

Justice  Hall  said  he  disagreed 
sharply  with  the  editors  over 
the  right  of  a  reporter  to  pro¬ 
tect  news  sources. 

“It  is  my  thought,”  he  wrote, 
“that  newspaper  people  gen¬ 
erally  have  no  desire  to  obstruct 
justice.  The  fact  remains  that 
Vi  Murphy  has  done  that  very 
thing  in  that  she  has  kept  from 
us  information  that  would  have 
been  very  helpful  in  properly 
resolving  a  difficult  problem 
which  it  is  our  duty  to  resolve.” 


Story  of  Udall’s 
Letter  Is  A  Gusher 

Washington 

Robert  S.  Allen  and  Paul 
Scott,  who  write  the  Scott-Alien 
Report  distributed  by  the  Hall 
Syndicate,  struck  oil  with  an 
account  of  Interior  Secretary 
Stewart  Udall’s  efforts  to  raise 
money  for  the  Democrats,  but 
it  was  nearly  a  week  before  the 
story  gushed  on  front  pages. 

The  Allen-Scott  Report  of 
April  26  quoted  the  text  of  a 
letter  which  John  K.  Evans,  a 
Shell  Oil  Co.  representative, 
had  sent  to  prospective  custom¬ 
ers  in  the  oil  industry  for  tick¬ 
ets  to  the  $100-a-plate  dinner 
of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  on  May  27. 

The  column  was  reprinted  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of 
May  1.  Meanwhile,  Peter  Edson, 
of  Newspaper  Enterprise  Asso¬ 
ciation  had  gotten  busy  and  ob¬ 
tained  a  copy  of  the  Evans  let¬ 
ter.  A  facsimile  of  that  letter 
was  played  with  Edson’s  stor>’ 
in  the  Washington  Daily  News 
and  other  Scripps  -  Howard 
newspapers  on  May  2.  Secre¬ 
tary  Udall  called  a  news  con¬ 
ference  and  admitted  he  had 
pulled  a  boo-boo  in  letting  his 
friend  make  the  solicitation  in 
his  name. 


Negro  Photographer 
In  White  House  Group 

Washington 

The  White  House  News  Pho¬ 
tographers  Association  has  ad¬ 
mitted  its  first  Negro  member, 
Maurice  Sorrell  of  the  weekly 
Afro-American  newspapers.  He 
has  been  a  photographer  here 
for  25  years  and  accredited  to 
the  White  House  for  three  years. 

His  admittance  to  the  associa¬ 
tion  followed  publicity  on  the 
rejection  of  another  Negro  pho¬ 
tographer  after  the  matter  was 
mentioned  at  the  President’s 
news  conference.  The  associa¬ 
tion  claimed  at  the  time  that 
it  had  no  discrimination  policy. 
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Kansas  City  Star 
Sells  Farm  Weekly 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Kansas  City  Star  Company 
has  sold  the  Star  Weekly,  a 
farm  newspaper  in  business 
since  1890,  to  Home  State  Farm 
Publications  of  Cleveland.  The 
transaction  was  handled  by 
Vincent  J.  Manno  of  New  York. 


Announcement  of  the  sale, 
made  by  Roy  A.  Roberts,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Star,  and  James  Mil- 
holland,  Jr.,  president  of  Home 
State,  did  not  give  the  purchase 
price.  The  Star  Weekly  had  a 
circulation  of  more  than  360,000. 

Home  State  recently  acquired 
the  farm  papers  published  by 
Stauffer  Publications,  Inc.,  of 
Topeka. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 

_ i 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

A.MNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

IT'S  NOT  the  down  payment  that  buys 
the  newspaper — it’s  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we 
insist  on  personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

P.O.  Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michij^an  i 

BEFORE  YOU  BUY  OR  SELL  THAT 
Newspaiier,  let  me  tell  you  what  it 
is  really  worth.  Nationally  recognized  : 
fair,  realistic  fees. 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL.  Appraiser 
502  N.  2nd  Ave.  Norton,  Kansas 

SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING 
handled  with  discretion.  Publisliers 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  Ixm^ht 

EXCLUSIVE  CALIF.  WEEKLY 
Exceptional  plant,  iierfect  climate  --- 
rural  area.  profiUible.  This  is  the  finest 
weekly  we  have  ever  offered.  $30,000 
ilown.  J.  A.  Snyder.  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

and  sold  without  publicity. 

Western  weeklies  and  dailies  every- 

DIAL  .  .  .  418  South  Burdick  Street, 
Kalamazoo  8.  Mich.  Fireside  2-6922  .  .  . 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaiier  Broker.” 

where.  JACK  L.  SIOLL  &  ASSOCI¬ 
ATES.  Suite  6(0-601.  6381  Hollywood 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  27,  California. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura,  Calif. 

Mid-South  town  7M.  Well  equipped. 
Bert  C.  Carlyle,  Box  425,  Fairbury, 
Neb. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  all 
purposes.  Newspaper  Ser.  Co.,  Inc., 
408  So.  Bonita  Dr..  Panama  City,  Fla. 

CALIFORNIA  DAILY  NEWSPAPER. 
High  growth  area.  $235,000  gross — 
.should  double  next  3  years.  Modern 
Hilary  plant.  Box  1397.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCE  COUNTS.  We  neRotiate 
newspai)er  property  sales  in  California, 
fair  to  both  buyer  and  seller.  Try  us. 
GABBERT  &  HANCOCK.  3709-B  Ar- 
linKton  Ave..  Riverside.  California. 

★★  COMPETENT  APPRAISALS  and 
consultations;  confidential  brokerage: 
30  years’  of  honest  dealing.  ARTHUR 
W.  STYPES.  625  Market  St..  San 
Francisco  5,  California. 

FLORIDA  West  Coast  weekly  and  job 
shop.  2  Linotypes.  3  presses,  and  pre¬ 
paring  to  add  offset.  Will  sell  majority 
stock  or  all  to  capable  ad  man  or  able 
partners.  Potential  unlimited.  Owner, 
Box  1412,  Biditor  &  Publisher. 

LARGE  EXCLUSIVE  CALIF.  Weekly. 
Located  in  rapidly-growing  rural  area. 
Present  rate  of  growth  indicates  daily 
in  five  years  or  less.  Very  fine  plant. 
Cash  flow  $5^.000.  Give  references  of 
ability  to  make  $50,000  down  payment. 
Jos.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker. 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr..  Anaheim,  Calif. 

Consultants 

NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE  SEARCH 
A  nominal  fee  for  results  produced. 

CONSULTANTS  ★★★ 
Lock  Box  7206,  Jacksonville  10,  Florida 

FLORIDA  WEEKLIES  will  sell  for 
gross  including  Bldg.  $45, COO;  several 
others:  $15M  to  $50M.  A.  C.  Santo, 
742  No.  Mills  St.,  Orlando.  Florida. 

Newspaper  Consultants 

DO  YOU  HAVE  A  .  .  . 

1.  Newspaiier  Tax  Problem? 

2.  Newspaiier  Estate  Problem? 

3.  Depreciation  Problem  ? 

4.  Management  Problem? 

5.  Partnership  Dispute? 

Or  are  you  in  doubt  about  the  value 
of  your  newspaiier  properties?  I  can 
probably  help  you.  My  advice  has  saved, 
among  others. 

$25,000  for  a  North  Dakota  client 
$20,000  for  a  Missouri  client 
$40,000  for  a  Pennsylvania  client 
$30,000  for  a  South  Dakota  client 
Nationally  recognized;  fair,  realistic 
fees.  Brochure-  -no  obligation. 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  Consultant 
502  N.  2nd  Ave.  Norton,  Kansas 

INFLUENTIAL  WEEKLY  business 
newspaper  in  metroiKilitan  area,  gross¬ 
ing  $100,000.00  and  growing.  Down 
payment  equals  accounts  receivable. 
Total  price  $75,000  :  details  to  qualified 
persons  only.  Other  interests.  Chart 
Area  6.  Write  or  wire  Box  1440,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

IDAHO  HIGH  PROFIT  WEEKLY 
unopiKised  County  Seat  prize  winnin" 
paper,  city  of  5,000.  rich  agricultural 
area,  unusually  good  equipment,  1960 
gross  over  $116.(00.  price  below  gross 
at  $115,000.  29%  down,  long  terms  on 
balance  Dean  Sellers,  Arizona  News¬ 
paper  Properties,  625  E.  Main,  Mesa, 
Ariz.,  affiliated  with  Cummins  Trust, 
Ph.  WO  4-1093. 

'  IOWA  EXCLUSIVE  ABC  WEEKLY 
Gross  near  $130M  this  year.  2,200 
ABC  circulation,  only  $110M  with  29^^ 

:  down  in  cash.  Krehbiel,  Box  88, 

*  Norton,  Kansas. 

THIS  IS  FOR  THE  EXPERIENCED, 
able  publisher  who  would  be  interested 
'  in  and  can  swing  a  Southern  weekly 
newspaper  group  grossing  well  over 
$2(10,000.  Down  payment  moderate  to 
qualified  man.  These  are  not  suburban 
papers.  Write  us  fully,  your  confidence 
resi)ected.  Broker,  Box  1452,  Blditor  & 
Publisher. 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
Earned  $28,795  in  1960.  $25,000  down 
includes  building  and  receivables.  Mini¬ 
mum  working  capital  needed.  Jos.  A. 
Snyder.  Newspaiier  Broker.  2234  E. 
Homneya  Dr.,  Anaheim.  Calif. 

WESTERN  KENTUCKY  WEEKLY 
priced  under  $21,000  Kross.  Unique 

advantuKes.  other  income  net  lar^e 
profit.  Perfect  owner-operator  or  man- 
wife  setup.  Small  down,  terms.  Hotel 
building  available.  Box  1328,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Netntftnpetrt  For  Sale 


OKLAHOMA  EXCLUS.  WKLY.  IN 
$24M  gross  class.  $25,000  on  terms, 
less  for  cash.  Bailey-KrehOiel,  Box 
396,  Salina,  Kansas. 

UNOPPOSED  DAILY 
AVAILABLE  IN  SOUTHWEST 

In  a  town  of  14,0(>0,  this  pronerty 
has  never  ehanjreii  ownership  (nearly 
50  years),  is  the  only  daily  in  county 
.  .  .  over  30.000. 

In  the  .SiODO-t-iroulation  class,  owner 
has  averaged  over  $30,000.00  annually 
before  taxes  and  depreciation.  Excel¬ 
lent,  exi>erienced  jiersonnel  averaKe 
over  12  years;  never  any  labor  prob¬ 
lems.  All  opiKisition  paiiers  put  out  of 
bu.siness. 

This  new.spai>er  has  modem  e<iui(>- 
ment  throughout,  an  ui>-to-<late  winter 
and  summer  central  air-cxmditioninK  in 
offices  and  mechanical  and  press  rooms: 
entire  premises  sprinklered.  Oi>eration 
covers  over  5,500  s<iuare  fwt  and  real 
estate  included  in  price  .  .  .  ade<|uate 
storage  for  one  and  ont‘-half  cars  newt> 
print. 

This  newspaiier  is  located  in  a  town 
that  has  an  exceptionally  briirht  eco¬ 
nomic  outlook  with  a  definite  plan  for 
industrial  kfrowth  in  the  near  future. 
O'wners  to  dis|>ose  of  this  proiierty  be¬ 
cause  of  other  (fiimilv)  interests. 

This  is  an  excellent  olHXJrtunity  for 
person  wanting  to  invest  in  a  proi>- 
erty  that  increases  in  value  each  year 
as  well  as  KettinK  substantial  return 
on  investment.  This  is  a  clean  o|>era- 
tion.  lo<-at«<l  in  a  town  that  has  sub¬ 
stantial  increases  in  iiopulation  every 
census.  By  no  m»*ans  is  this  a  "dis- 
trcas"  sale,  and  is  not  a  "steal”;  this 
newspa|>er  has  an  exceedinKly  hinh 
value  and  is  i)riced  accordingly. 

Books  and  records  to  substantiate  the 
above  are  available  .  .  .  but  only  to 
selected  princiiutls.  Price:  $267,001). 
Available  immediately  1 

Financial  status  and  res|K>nsibility 
must  be  established  in  fiisit  letter  .  .  . 
otherwise,  no  consideration.  Intiuiry  is 
not  invited  unlet-s  purchaser  can  make 
a  minimum  down-payment  of  $30,000.00 
in  rash  .  .  .  nothinn  less. 

No  pro-siiectors,  curiosity  seekers  or 
brokers,  please. 

Box  1470  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspapers  Wanted 


BEST  WEEKLY  that  $15,000  down 
will  buy.  Prefer  Co.  Seat.  Over  $40M 
jtross.  Bert  C.  Carlyle.  Box  425,  Fair- 
Imry,  Neh. 

EXPERIENCED  AD  MAN  will  pur¬ 
chase,  take  share  of  sick-weak  Weekly, 
Daily — anywhere!  Give  all  details.  Box 
1334,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspapers  Wanted 

WEEKLY  WANTED 
College  Town  Preferred 

Chart  Area  I  or  2  or  thereah'  .jts. 
Must  stand  rifcid  audit  and  survey. 
Please  write  fully,  send  copies,  in  full, 
est  confidence.  Box  1312,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Business  Opportunities 


AMBITIOUS  PARTNER  WANTED  with 
$10,(00,  udvc-rtisinK  know-how.  To  buy. 
revitalize  promisinK  Southwest  Wi-ekly. 
Box  1436  Editor  &  Publisher. 


As  KoinK  concern  with  profit-makinjr 
potential:  BARBAIX)S  DAILY  NEWS 
complete  newspaiier  plant  established 
'  1060  sufferinif  from  lack  of  capital  in 
Barbados,  British  West  Indies,  and 
showing;  in  first  ten  months  of  tnidins 
monthly  eernintrs  averajrinir  $H.40<). 
Plant  consists  of  I6-|iaite  English  Co*. 
,  sar  Model  C  Pre^  callable  of  4.00* 
c.p.h.;  four  linotypes  (American  31- 
’  3I-14-S),  Ludlow  with  40  display  fonts; 
I  photoenirravini;  and  stereotypinK  equip¬ 
ment,  toirether  with  buildinK  (7.000 
.sq.  ft.  floor  siiace)  and  land  (44,32* 
s<|.  ft.)  freehold  well  situated  in  capi- 
;  tal,  Briduetown.  Apply  Way,  402 
Plantations  Buildint;,  Bridicetown.  Bar¬ 
bados,  B.W.I. 


LARGE  DAILY  HAS  OPENING  for 
management  Ustm  exiierienced  in  mod¬ 
ern  promotions  in  advertisinK  and  cir¬ 
culation  and  efficient  profit-increasini; 
methods  all  deiiartment-s.  Bo.x  1457  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Features  Wanted 


WRITERS  WANTED 
for  HssiKned  articles.  I>ept.  7,  r)228 
Irvine  Ave.,  North  Hollywood,  Calif. 


Press  Eiif'ineers 


NewKpai>er  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIKING-  TRUCKING 
Exi>ert  Service-  World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
r>5-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


Newspai>er  Presses  and  Conveyers 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
CO..  INC. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  •  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2.  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 


$500,(00  CASH  AVAILABLE  for  pur-  ERECTING.  DISMANTLING, 

chase  of  newspai>er  proi>erty.  Send  TRUCKING,  REPAIKING, 

complete  details  which  will  l>e  held  AND  PROCESSING 

in  strict  confidence.  We  are  not  Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900. 
brokers.  Box  1288,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER’S  CHART  AREA 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  Copy  for  ahowini; 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 
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E  &  P  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES  SECTION 

Superior  results  at  moderate  cost  from  classified  ads. 


CompoKing  Room 

UNIVERSAL  STRIP  CASTER 
Electric,  Excellent  condition 
Write  Box  892  Editor  &  Publisher 


KUK  SALE — 10  T  Kemp  Pot  &  Hood. 
W<K>d  Riirht  hand  Junior  Autoplate. 
22' I  cutoff.  Wood  Heavy  Duty  Auto 
Shiiver  with  Miller.  Contact  Vance 
UrcKOry,  Okla.  PublishinK  Co..  Okla¬ 
homa  City.  Okla, 


LINO-INTER  FONTS 

Over  600  lieautifully  contrasted 
Fonts.  F'ree  of  hairlines,  ftood  com- 
lii  nations  ears  and  toes.  Money 
liack  ttuarantee  with  each  Font. 
List  sent  on  request,  proofs  and 
prices  sent  on  Fonts  desired. 

MATRIX.  INC. 

H)2  Forest  Street,  N.  E., 
Warren,  Ohio 


Press  Room 

GOSS 

6 — Arch  Type  Units 

Two  Folders,  22%"  cut-off 
On®  reversible  COLOR  Unit 
Two  G.E.  Motor  Drives,  AC 
Pony  Autoplate,  Furnace, 
Router,  Mat  Roller,  Shaver 


6 — Straight  Pattern  Units 

Steel  Cylinders,  Roller  Bearings 
Two  Folders,  22%"  cut-off 
Two  G.E.  Motor  Drives,  AC 

SCOTT 

5 — Arch  Type  Units 

One  reversible  COLOR  Unit 
Double  Folder  22%"cut-off 
Two  G.E.  Motor  Drives,  AC 


Press  Rtmm 


PRESSES 

C.OSS  DEK-A-TUBE 
16  Pasree— 8  years  old — A.C.  Stereo. 
Available  90  ilaye. 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
20  and  24  PaKe  Presses  2-to-l  Models — 
Twinned  A.C.  Complete  Stereo.  Will 
separate. 


Wanted  to  Buy 

FOUR  DOUBLE  WIDTH  UNITS  plus 
two  double  folders  not  more  than  10 
years  old.  End  feed  preferred  need 
22%"  cutoff. 

Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

750  Valley  Brook  Ave. 

Lyndhurst.  N.  J. 

GENEVA  8-3744-47-49 


6  UNIT  SCOTT  23-9/16'  I  Jluplex  or  Goss  flat- 

,,  ,  s  SI  »  11  Advise  serial  No.  and  when  avail- 

StTOl  Cylinder.  Roller  Bearing:  2  double  ^ble.  NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS. 
Foders:  A.C.  Drives;  Knoxville  Jour-  323  No.  4th  St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 
nal.  Attractive  Terms.  _ _  „  ...  _ _ _  _ 


DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN  23-9/16' 
Any  Combination  of  Units  and  Folders: 
21  total  Units,  5  Folders  with  Balloon 
F’ormers;  !>  extra  color  Cylinders:  5 
Drives  and  Controls;  3-arm  Reels  & 
Tensions  End  F'eed  or  on  substructure. 
Available  at  once  due  to  Mechanical 
Plant  Merfter  of  St.  Louis  Post  Dis- 
liatch  and  Globe  Democrat. 

3-UNIT  HOE  22%' 


NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
TELETYPESETTER  EQUIPMENT 
Ludlows — Elrods — Mat  Rollers 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 


L  &  B  HEAVY  DUTY 

NEWSPAPER  TURTLES  |  JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States  1  ,  .  .  *  m  \/  i  ,->  k,  \/ 

and  foreign  countries.  “Ask  the  man  !  420  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  I7,N.Y. 
who  uses  them.”  $84. .50  to  $97.50.  ; 

None  lietter  at  any  price.  Write  for  ' - - - 

literature. 

L  &  B  SALES  COMPANY  :  DUPLEX  l-page,  standard  tubular 

Itox  560.  Elkin.  North  Carolina  ■  deck,  2  to  1  model,  long  side  frames. 

World's  Largest  Distributor  of 

Newspaper  Form  Trucks  DUPLEX  8-paKe.  standard  tubular 

Telephone:  835-1513  deck.  2  to  1  model,  long  side  frames. 


End  Fe.1:  A.C.  Drive.  Locate.1  Greens-  j  -Supply  Co.) 

burK.  Pa!  Available  at  once.  1  1  ■  20  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  8.  Mo. 


Newspaper  Form  Trucks  DUPLEX  H-pa^e.  standard  tubular 

Telephone:  835-1513  deck,  2  to  1  model,  long  side  frames. 

,  DUPLEX  IS-patce,  standard  tubular, 
LINOTYPE.  Model  33,  like  new.  4  j  2  to  1  model,  stereo-mat  roller,  30  H.P. 
wide  90  channel  maRrs.  2  splits.  Mats  AC  drive, 
are  S.  10.  14.  18.  24.  all  double,  and  I 

36  in  Spartan  family.  Save  $6,000.  j  GOSS  2-units,  arch  type,  double  folder. 
Daily  Hi>;hlander.  Lake  Wales.  Florida.  ;  22%"  End  Fed,  stereo-mat  roller,  50 


420  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  1 7.  N.Y.  j  3-UNIT  HOE  22%' 

j  Has  extra  Color  Cylinder;  End  reed; 
_ _ _ A.C.  Drive;  Locat^  Lebanon,  Pa. 

DUPLEX  4-paKe,  standard  tubular  GOSS  COMETT 

deck,  2  to  1  model,  long  side  frames,  j  Locatexl  Knoxville.  Tenn.  Excellent 

Condition.  Available  immediately. 


MODEL  AB  DUPLEX 
FLATBEDS 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 


STEREOTYPE 


Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 


NEW.SPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
.STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  Oxford  7-4690 


H.P.  AC,  drive. 

Enttraein^  Material  For  Sale.  '  SSToliwn  f^viTe?  e'^t^a  ,  ^^^^0^;:=  uL‘’“'on'"t‘nType"‘i;^™t‘; 

ITT  I ur'Hnr'u a Pti  paii-paviro  1  ,  Knife,  A.C.  Motor.  ^  Pepiier.  Westchester  County 

KLI.SCHOGKAPH  ENGRAVER.  less  |  Newspaper  Press  Erector  ,  WooxI  Jr.,  Autoplates  and  Automatics  ,  Publishers.  White  Plains.  N.  Y. 

than  five  years  old.  like  new.  80-screen.  1  11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley.  Calif.  !  with  Vacuum  Backs  A.C  Motors 
6x8'.  Available  because  we've  shifted  POplar  6-0610  TRianirle  7-3871  1  j  o-  j  j  »  I  1.  ’ 

presswork  to  nearby  plant  which  has  I  Wood  Standard  Autoshavers 

electronic  enyraver.  Arfrus-Champion, - - - i  Wixid  Pre-Retrister  Machine  _ _ _  _ 

Newport,  N.  H.  16-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR.  2-to-l  1  Kemp  Goss  Metal  F’urnaces  complete  '  WANTED-  DUPI FX  TUBULAR  or 

- newspa^r  l-^di^l^VudwIci;  S  =  **  !  Got^'Ifrai-.rht^r  "  4  32 

REDUCE  PLASTIC  ENGRAVING  ;  *Lrith  pump  complete  extra  color  ^  J“"PP*  Plate  Conveyor— 250'  I  paqes  complete  with  stereo.  Needed 

fisf®  7*^?’  T'*'  !  fountain  LrranRement  LonR  fraine.  i  Jampol  Raised  Plate  Retum-16'  e.xport.  Box  770.  1501  Broadway, 

“c..b?^-„.  ^orial  #219.^60HP  with  complete  con-  1  Wesel  Flat  Router  Like  New;  D.C.  New  York  3b.  N.  Y. _ 

«  KT  ™  Ml  trol  panel.  Beinit  replaced  with  larjter  1  Motor - 

Box  26,  Naperville.  Illinois, _  Available  September.  1961.  Can  !  '  HELP  WANTED 

I#  •!  »  ^  moved,  erected  and  completed.  Pricecl  ;  0  —  -  — 

Ivtati  Koom  1  t)elow  market.  May  be  seen  runninR:  I 

- -  ;  on  daily  edition.  Schooss.  Desert  Sun.  COMPOSING  _ AamimstraUve _ 

SIGNODE  WIRE  TYING  MACHINE  1  Palm  SprinKS.  California.  wwfmrwjinw  snMiMiqTRATlVF  Aq<!l<?TAKT  for 

available  for  lease  or  sale  at  sul^tantial  |  - -  PROOF  PRESSES  !  ^omm'iJifaT^  pUiU*^  cl^Py  ^T^lated 

sayinKs  J.  Spero  &  Co..  549  W  Ran-  .  WEB  OFF.SET  Vanguard  Newspai-er  ,  Vandercook  Electric  Powered  Models  '"^^*/^®‘fij;^“"*Op^TuLty  for^^ 
dolph  St..  Chicago  6.  Ill.  Tel:  AN  .34633  I  Press-  16  tab  or  8  full  page  Used  i  ->2  2.3  .325  newspaper  nem.  upjwrtuniy  tor  capa- 

— _  !  very  little.  .Hirfect  condition.  We  will  '  ,  i  2  ft,x“?32o"”S; 

;  train  your  crew  in  the  complete  offset  1  Model  F'  4/4  Intertype  Mixer.  No.  *320.  Editor 

r  A  I  I-  process  (camera,  plates,  press  etc.)  I  16861:  6  Molds,  Blower,  Quadder,  Saw,  i  ®  ruDiisner. 

CJUIC^K  oALt  '  Must  move  fast  to  make  room  for  i  A.C.  Motor.  - - - - 


It?  u  WANTED:  Four  Teletype  operating 

.Shell  Plate  Hold  Down  Device;  extra  .  „„  Linotype  Comet. 


Knife;  A.C.  Motor. 


A.  H.  Pepiier.  Westchester  County 


Woo<l  Jr.,  Autoplates  and  Automatics  i  Publishers,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


presswork  to  nearby  plant  which  has 
electronic  engraver.  Argus-Champion, 
Newport.  N.  H. 


Administrative 


QUICK  SALE 

Model  "B"  Wallastar 
Serial  No.  22 


larger  equipment.  New  price  $50,063..50 
— our  price  $35,000.  Contact — K.  John- 
sen,  200  Main  St.,  Lemont,  Illinois. 

SPECIAL 

6-Column  Scott  Tabloid  Press.  A.  C. 


MODEL  32  LINOTYPE 
2/90— 1/72— 27.34;  No.  52810;  Six 
Molds,  Electric  Pot,  F'eeder;  A.C. 
Motor. 

3  MODEL  31  LINOTYPES 


A  completely  automatic  wire  bundling  |  drive.  4  Units,  color  cylinder.  Pony  !  Electric  Pots,  A.  C.  Motors, 
machine  for  your  mailroom.  This  is  a  j  Autopiate.  George  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  ,  a 

usol  machine,  capable  of  handiing  up  i  Boise,  Idaho.  i 

to  18  bundles  iier  minute.  Being  re-  i  _ ' _  ... _  7"  MAILROOM 

placed  by  owner  for  latest  model  Wal-  !  DUPLEX  TWO-WAY  FLATBED  8- 
lastar.  Shipment  can  lie  taken  from  I  l'«Ke  press.  Well  mainUined  under 
present  location  in  Northern  States,  i  Goss  Service  Plan.  Rebuilt  when  moved 


;  PUBLISHER'S  POSITION  available  in 
:  one  of  the  largest  foreign  language 
L.ci.  I  dailies.  This  is  an  unusual  opportunity 
for  a  man  whose  advertising  and  cir- 
I  culation  sales  record  qualifies  for  this 
I  opening.  Our  daily  is  in  the  black  with 
a  tremendous  iiotential  for  man  of 
proper  experience.  Present  publisher 
I  will  cooperate  as  Board  Chairman. 
Write  Box  1390,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Priced  right  for  quick  sale. 

Toronto  Star  Limited 

Research-Engineering  Dept., 
275  Albany  Ave., 
Toronto.  Ont.,  Canada 
Phone:  Lennox  2-0925 


BUNN  TYING  MACHINES 
in  1936.  Extras  included  are  spare  |  JAMPOL  AUTOMATIC  BUNDLE 
rollers,  roll  shafts,  spare  parts,  extra  |  PUSHERS 

e?^n.“Ava&'lir*sun*Jmer‘lhI^  TELESCOPIC  BUNDLE  LOADERS 


replaced  by  rotary  press. 
News,  Cadillac.  Michigan. 


BELT  CONVEYORS 
JAMPOL  TURNS  WITH 
HINGED  GATE 


loronro,  wnr.,  x^a^aa  jjOE  32-page  stereotype  rotary  press. 

Phone:  Lennox  2-0925  double  folder  22%'  cutoff,  deck  style  |  DFLI  Olllll  UkM 

press,  end  roll  feed,  stereotype  metal  j  KpN  \I4II|  MIIN 

1 1  I,.  I  I  ,  furnace,  duo  cooled  curved  casting  box,  !  I/Mi  WIIULIflflll 

Press  Rrutm  Hoe  plate  finisher.  John  Griffiths  Co.  IPOnAIATrP 

Inc.,  420  Lexington  Ave..  New  York  17.  I1\\HL|I1  I  P \ 

AC  MOTOR  PRESS  DRIVES  30,  40,  - - nWWWWin  I UW 

•50,  75  and  100  HP  available  now.  MAT  ROLLERS  Duplex  and  Goss  60  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  17 
George  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise.  Heavy  I>uty.  AC  motors,  George  C.  J  n  ,4t:on 

Idaho  ,  OYfnril  Bov  90.3  Boin«  Iflahn  !  UAlOrCl  |-40yU 


SURPLUS  EQUIPMENT? 
NEED  EQUIPMENT? 


MACHINERY  COLUMNS 


George  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise.  Heavy  I>uty.  AC  motors,  George  C. 
Idaho.  :  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  May  6.  1961 


•  •  •  • 


•  •  «  • 


HELP 


WANTED 


A  national  guide  to  positions  in  publishing  and  related  fields. 


Administrative 


Displtty  Advertising 


Editorial 


Editorial 


LONG  ESTABLISHED  weekly  group 
wants  first-rate  man  to  take  over  as 
publisher  in  competitive  area.  He  must 
be  GOOD  I  If  he  is.  he  can  earn  for 
himself  one  of  the  best  newspaper 
properties  in  the  Blast.  Box  1345,  &litor 
ti  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  by  nie<lium 
size,  daily  in  competitive  market.  Must 
be  capable  of  handling  business,  adver¬ 
tising,  and  me<'hanical  depts.  Good 
opportunity  for  the  right  party.  Box 
1438  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
!  wanted  on  this  uptier  midwest  52,000 
!  circulation  daily.  Prefer  man  with 
I  small  daily  experience.  Handle  own 
'  territory  in  wonderful  city,  work  out 
I  of  new,  air-conditioned  plant.  Five- 
,  day  week,  fringe  benefits.  Direct  in¬ 
quiries  to  Tom  Miller,  Adv,  Dir.,  The 
I  Sioux  Falls  Argus-Leader,  Sioux  Falls, 

[  South  Dakota. 


CITY  EDITOR  for  6-day  P.M.  in  I 
50,000  bracket.  Desk  experience,  re¬ 
porter’s  background  needed.  South¬ 
erner  preferred.  Write  fully.  Box  1286, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


MAN-WIFE  TBb\M  WANTED  im¬ 
mediately  to  take  over  B’lorida  offset 
weekly-job  shop.  BIxcellent  opportunity 
in  snukll  but  growing  area.  Must  be 
ready  to  take  over  June  1st.  BIxcellent 
salaries  plus  profit-sharing.  Personal 
interview  necessary.  Box  1475  Blditor 
&  Publisher. 


HARD  -  HITTING  AD  SALESMAN, 
able  to  sell  in  competitive  area  by 
California  Weekly.  Prefer  young  mar¬ 
ried  man.  Write  completely  about  your¬ 
self  in  first  letter,  including  minimum 
starting  salary.  Box  1398,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWS  DIRECTOR  for  Upstate  New 
York  college,  draft-free,  25-35,  with 
college  A.B.  and  some  news  experi¬ 
ence.  Elxcellent  opening  for  man  inter¬ 
ested  in  beginning  opportunity  in  ex¬ 
panding  college  field.  Salary  to  $110, 
plus  very  liberal  fringes,  vacations. 
Send  full  resume,  a  few  clips  to  Box 
1310,  Blditor  &  Publisher, 


EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT.  National 
trade  magazine  published  in  Cleveland, 
O.  prefers  married  college  graduate  in 
his  20’s  who  likes  responsibility,  wants 
to  advance,  and  has  exp.  in  trade  maga¬ 
zine  writing,  advtg.  production,  typing. 
Salary  commensurate  with  exp.  Inte- 
view  in  Cleveland  by  invitation  at  our 
expense.  Send  picture,  detailed  resume, 
salary  requirements  to  James  A.  Nel¬ 
son,  Post  Control  magazine,  1900  Euclid 
Ave.,  Clevelsind  15,  Ohio. 


Artists-Cartoonists 


!  SOMEONE  BRIGHT,  with  at  least  a  | 
year  selling  newspaper  advertising.  ! 
Salary,  ear  allowance,  bonus.  Weekly 
newspaper,  shopper  in  expanding  Chart  \ 
Area  1  college  town.  Box  1413,  Bklitor 
&  Publisher. 


ARTIST — experienced,  creative,  origi¬ 
nal.  Progressive,  medium-sized  daily 
Chart  Area  2.  Box  1382,  Bkiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  LAYOUT  ARTIST  — 
Experienced  fast  ad,  page  and  section 
layouts.  Details  to  BEACH-PRBISS,  206 
Koula,  Honolulu  13,  Hawaii. 


Bureau  Manager 


BURilAU  MANAGER  PHOTOGRA- 
PHtlK  capable  news-features  writer. 
Will  consider  husband-wife.  Send  clip¬ 
pings.  Box  1456  Bkiitor  &  Publisher. 


ADVICRTISING  MANAGER  for  fast¬ 
growing.  6,000  circulation  Central 
'Texas  daily ;  strong  on  layouts,  fast, 
civic  and  promotion-minded;  head  up 
3-member  ad  staff;  excellent  opportun¬ 
ity;  Open  June  1.  Mail  full  data, 
references  to  HERALD,  Killeen.  Tex. 


EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  to  help 
write,  edit  employee  newspaper  and 
assist  in  press  and  public  relations 
work  for  an  upstate  New  York  utility. 
Knowledge  of  news  and  feature  writing 
a  must.  Camera  experience  helpful. 
Journalism  graduate  preferred.  Skin¬ 
ners  will  be  considered.  Send  resume, 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1385,  Bkiitor 
&  Publisher. 


REPORTER  FOR  WOMEN’S  DEPT. 
Prefer  college  graduate  with  some  ex¬ 
perience.  Go^  working  conditions.  Box 
1376,  Bkiitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER,  third  man  on 
page  makeup.  Must  be  strong,  con¬ 
servative.  Prefer  young  man  to  Italanee 
staff.  Chart  Area  10.  Opiiortunities 
don’t  come  much  bigger.  Write  Box 
1442,  Bkiitor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


PROGRESSIVE.  GROWING  evening 
newspaper  in  Chart  Area  6  wants  EX¬ 
PERIENCED  CIRCULATION  MAN- 
AGBIR  strong  on  administration  and 
carrier  boy  promotion.  Commensurate 
salary  and  bonus.  Submit  qualiffca- 
tions,  salary  expectations  first  letter. 
Bo.x  1411,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVBamSING  MANAGBHl  or  sales- 
man,  progressive  5-day  daily,  6500  cir¬ 
culation  in  a  growing  community.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary,  pension  plan  and  other 
office  benefits.  Good  hunting  and  fish¬ 
ing.  We  want  an  advertising  manager 
or  a  man  w^ho  can  work  into  mana¬ 
gers  position.  Give  references  in  first 
letter.  Columbia  Basin  Herald,  Moses 
Lake,  Wash. 


COMPETENT  YOUNG  REPORTER 
needed  for  general  news  writing  for 
over  25,000  Chart  Area  6  daily.  Liberal 
extra  lienefits  over  generous  salary, 
merit  raises.  Modern  plant  in  progres¬ 
sive  city.  Write  details,  experience, 
education,  references  to  Box  1420, 
Bkiitor  &  Publisher. 


MALE  REPORTER  who  knows  that 
national  problems  have  beginning  in 
community  problems  —  that  good  solu¬ 
tions  de|)end  upon  thorough  fact-gath¬ 
ering  and  honest  reporting.  Ability  to 
use  camera  desirable.  Must  be  able 
to  drive  car  and  to  type.  Good  opiatr- 
tunities  for  growth  as  a  writer.  One 
of  Pennsylvania’s  leading  weekly  news- 
papers.  The  Shamokin  Citizen.  Sha- 
mokin.  Apply  to  George  W.  Shroyer, 
Managing  ^itor. 


Write 
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ADVBR’nSING  SALESMAN— Perman- 
nent.  Write  education,  background,  ex¬ 
perience.  salary  requirements,  furnish 
references.  Daily  Press,  Charles  City, 
Iowa. 


CIRCULA'nON  MANAGER.  Growing 
daily  newspaper  50  miles  from  New 
York  seeks  aggressive  promotion- 
minded  man  to  manage  200  carriers  and 
staff  of  ten.  SubstWtial  salary  plus 
very  generous  bonus  plan.  Write  Box 
1476  Bkiitor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  SALESMAN.  New  off¬ 
set  weekly,  8,000  circulation,  growing. 
Under  35.  Top  pay  right  man.  Write 
PO  Box  712,  Roanoke,  Virginia. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER,  Monthly 
magazine,  60,000  circulation.  Must  be 
interested  in  consumer  problems,  eco¬ 
nomics,  social  problems,  generally  with 
a  liberal  point  of  view.  Contact:  Cecil 
Reid,  Cr^it  Union  National  Associa¬ 
tion,  P.O.  Box  431,  Madison,  Wis¬ 
consin.  Phone:  CHerry  4-4721. 


EDITOR  -  REPORTER  small  daily. 
Photography,  car  needed.  Prefer  col¬ 
lege  man  with  civic  interest.  Located 
Ohio.  Box  1409,  Bkiitor  &  Publisher. 


GOO-D  OPPORTUNITY  for  Disjday 
Salesman  in  Chart  Area  6.  BIxcellent 
working  conditions  with  aggressive  10,- 
000  circulation  daily.  State  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  salary  wanted.  Bm  1464 
Bkiitor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  ADVTG.  MANAGER 
Cood,  aggressive,  self-starter,  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  helping  saleswoman  to  sell 
classified.  Needs  to  be  ambitious  and 
willing  to  grow  with  us.  Give  all 
particulars,  references,  and  salary  ex- 
Iiwted  in  first  letter.  Six  thousand 
circulation  newspat>er.  Box  1300,  Bkiitor 
&  Publisher, 


Display  Advertising 


AD  MANAGER  for  good  unopposed 
7.000-circ.  Ohio  county-seat  daily  to 
run  4-man  dept.,  make  it  and  com¬ 
munity  advertising-minded.  Good  salary, 
bonus  system  for  take-charge  salesman, 
leader.  Box  1275,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


$126— WBIEK  PLUS  BOND’S 
IN  CALIFORNI.\ 

Prize-winning,  large  suburban  semi¬ 
weekly  near  San  Frtincisco  needs  sec¬ 
ond  man  to  Adv.  Mgr.  Would  prefer 
married  man  around  30  with  family 
who  is  now  employed  in  display  and 
who  has  had  3-5  years  experience,  in¬ 
cluding  food.  Our  gross  has  tripled  in 
6  years.  Will  be  daily  in  near  future-  - 
large  daily  in  20  years.  A  _  fine  spot 
for  a  young  man  interested  in  joining 
a  fast-growing  newspaiwr  in  a  mar¬ 
velous  suburban  community  in  “one  of 
the  world’s  7  best  climates”.  Four  i)er- 
son  ad-dept.  Modem  plant.  Box  1444 
BMitor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  THE  MAN  WE  WANT  there  is 
a  top  news  position  in  a  Chart  Six 
city.  We  need  a  man  with  journalism 
degree,  eight  to  ten  years  experience 
as  a  reporter,  rewrite  man,  copyreader, 
news  room  management  and  editorial 
writing,  preferably  on  a  16,000-30,000 
newspai>er.  Full  references,  present 
status  and  salary  expectations  required 
before  personal  interview.  Write:  Box 
1405,  Bkiitor  &  Publisher. 


MIDWESTERN  STATE  UNIVERSI’TY 
offers  graduate  assistantship  to  news¬ 
man  qualified  by  experience  and  under¬ 
graduate  record  for  graduate  study  in 
journalism.  Box  1404,  Bkiitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MAN  OR  WOMAN  (Washington)  to 
write  business-government  weekly  fore¬ 
cast  for  dailies  and  newspaiier-printers 
trade  journal.  Box  1455.  Bkiitor  A 
Publisher. 


MIDWEST  P.M.,  47,000  circulation 

daily,  university  city,  seeks  trained, 
conscientious  desk  man.  Slot  opening 
later  for  right  man.  Salary  starts  *120 
range.  Only  "ready-to-settle.  rarin’-to- 
work”  need  apply.  Replies  confidential. 
Box  1430,  Bkiitor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER 

Cover  suburban  village  of  10,000  for 
growing  prestige  chain  of  five  weeklies 
on  Chicago’s  North  Shore.  Good  future 
for  young  man — June  grad  or  one  to 
several  years  in  field.  26,000  circula¬ 
tion  in  110,000  pop.  area.  David  Roe, 
Hollister  Publications,  Wilmette,  111. 


REPORTER-EDITOR  for  established, 
growing  weekly  group.  Chart  Area  2. 
Box  1460,  Bkiitor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  with 
some  news  experience  for  Connecticut 
newspat>er  in  New  York  area.  Liber^ 
working  conditions  on  newspaper  in  I 
unusual  community  that  seeks  to  excel.  ! 
Please  give  all  details  and  salary  de¬ 
sired.  Write  Box  1446,  Bkiitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


YOUNG  DESK  MAN  able  to  edit  and 
handle  make-up  for  sub-editor  posi¬ 
tion.  Prefer  from  Texas  or  Southwest. 
Start  around  $100  and  move  up  quickly. 
Must  have  some  experience.  Write  Box 
1402,  Bkiitor  A  Publisher. 


SWING  MAN  for  desk  to  work  tele¬ 
graph  and  slot.  Medium-sized  A.M. 
newspaiier  in  Chart  Area  2.  Fully 
exiierienced  preferred.  Good  salary — 
top  employee  lienefits.  Write  stating 
education,  work  experience  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1477,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR,  experi¬ 
enced,  aggressive,  strong  on  layouts  i 
and  copy,  capable  of  later  assuming  i 
ad  manager’s  duties.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  growing  tri-weekly  in 
fastest-growing  county  in  B’lorida.  List 
complete  information,  including  start¬ 
ing  s^ary.  H.  H.  Hudson,  Publisher. 
Titusville  Star-Advocate,  Titusville, 
Fla. 


TWO  THOROUGHLY  EXPERIENCED 
display  salesmen  for  young  rapidly  ex¬ 
panding  five-day  evening  daily,  ideally 
located  near  Sacramento,  California. 
Apply  fully,  first  letter,  stating^ salary 
and  commission  desires.  Box  1474  Bkii¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial 


DISPLAY  ADVTG.  SALESMAN  to 
handle  top  accounts  San  B’rancisco 
suburban  paper.  Excellent  opportunity 
with  growing  chain.  Salary  and  bonus. 
Send  complete  resume  to  ^ntra  Costa 
Times,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 


BEGINNING  REPORTERS— Male  and 
Female.  Jobs  available  from  Coast  to 
Coast.  Send  resumes,  location  prefer¬ 
ence,  availability  date.  Contact:  Bill 
McKee.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  67  E. 
Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 
CE  6-5670. 


TWO  REPORTERS  WANTED.  One  a 
wire  editor-political  writer  and  the 
other  a  reporter-photographer.  Starting 
$90  per  week  for  right  person.  Two 
basic  requirements  are  at  least  five 
personal  references  and  a  deep  con¬ 
viction  regarding  the  place  of  the 
newspaper  in  the  community.  If  you 
I  don’t  like  work,  don’t  apply.  Write 
Bklwardsville  Intelligencer,  ^wards- 
ville,  Illinois. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN,  experienced. 
Excellent  locale  —  good  working  condi¬ 
tions.  An  addition  to  our  staff.  Con¬ 
tact.  R.  E.  Pifer,  Sandusky  Register. 
Sandusky,  Ohio. 


SALES  PUBLICATION  EDITOR  plus 
some  publicity,  promotion.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  recent  or  ’61  journal¬ 
ism  graduate.  National  insurance  com¬ 
pany  with  central  Massachusetts  head- 
ouarters.  Write  Box  1333,  Bkiitor  A 
Publisher. 


WE  WANT  SOMETHING  SPECIAL  in 
the  way  of  an  experienced  newsman 
for  California  Weekly.  Must  do  top¬ 
flight  reporting,  feature  writing,  page 
make-up,  operate  camera  and  dark 
I  room.  Interested  in  job  permanency, 
>  Write  all.  salary  expected,  etc.  Box 
{  1400,  Bkiitor  A  Publisher. 


We  have  an  immediate  oiwning  for  a 
man  who  can  write — a  pro  who  enjoys 
the  newspaper  game  —  and  knows 
county  and  municipal  government.  We 
offer  a  good  salary,  pleasant  working 
conditions  in  a  well-lighted,  air-con¬ 
ditioned  office.  Ideal  for  a  single  or 
young  man  that  desires  to  relocate 
permanently  in  a  growing  city  of 
14,000  next  to  Camp  Lejeune — world’s 
largest  Marine  Base.  Only  experienced 
new8pai>er  men  considered.  Referencss 
will  he  checked.  Write  or  ’phone;  J.  M. 
Robinson,  Jacksonville  Daily  News, 
Jacksonville,  N.  C. 


WIRE  MAN 


i  EDITORIAL  WRITER  (non-resident) 
expressive,  forceful,  scholarly,  breezy. 


clever.  Send  samples.  Confidential. 
Good  pay.  Box  1454,  Bkiitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Deskman,  preferably  married,  with 
some  wire  experience  for  Wire  Bkiitor 
job.  Pension  Plan,  hospitalization,  in¬ 
surances,  vacation.  Write  fully  includ¬ 
ing  references  and  exiiected  salary  to: 
L.  S.  Staple,  General  Manager,  Iron 
Mountain  News.  Iron  Mountain,  Mich. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR  for  60.t00  A.M.  , 
ilaily  in  Chart  Area  6.  Ciiod  aalary,  | 
licriHion  and  other  lilieral  benefits.  I 
Write  fully  to  elicit  iiersonal  inter-  1 
view.  Box  1462,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WnKKINf!  EDITOR  to  manage  .l-mein- 
lier  newsroom,  make  well  estahlisheil 
Ohio  daily  even  lietter.  Coisl  salary, 
opiMirtunity  for  man  seeking  "home¬ 
town.”  Box  1290,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


CO.MPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN,  40- 
man  plant,  12  Linotypes,  3  Elrods  and 

2  Ludlows.  New  air-conditioned  plant. 
S0,u00  impulation.  Six  evenings.  Need 
leadership.  Prefer  man  in  his  40’8. 
Pension  and  insurance  plan  for  family, 

3  weeks  vacation  after  5  years.  Salary  ' 

$I7o  i>er  week  to  start,  more  as  soon 
as  show  proof  of  ability.  All  replies 
kept  confidential.  Box  1410,  Editor  & 
Publisher,  ; 


FOREMAN  compiling  room,  all  around 
printer  for  evening  7,000  circulation 
daily  in  Chart  Area  6.  TTS  operation. 
Printing  department.  Union.  Write  all 
particulars,  references.  Bo.x  1394,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SHOP  CRAFTSMEN  , 
Operators,  page  make-up,  ad  make-up, 
TTS  iierforators.  Good  hard  workers 
need  only  apply.  Give  all  details,  ref-  ! 
erences,  and  salary  expected  in  first  1 
letter.  Open  Shop.  Chart  Area  12.  Box  ' 
1343,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


HELP  WANTED 

Mechanical 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
For  fast  growing  daily  in  Chart  Area 
12.  Needs  to  know  some  machinist 
work  and  TTS.  handle  men,  and  teach 
them,  and  stand  pressure.  Supply  all 
particulars,  references,  and  salary  ex- 
l>ected  in  first  letter.  Open  Shop. 
Box  1295,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Production 


MECHANICAL 

PRODUCTION 

Circulation  places  us  in  top  ten. 
We  are  looking  for  craft  experi¬ 
ence  with  college  degree.  Ex¬ 
cellent  career  opportunity  for 
young  men  to  become  familiar 
with  all  phases  of  newspaper 
production  management.  All  re¬ 
replies  confidential. 

Box  1465  Editor  &  Publisher 


I  HELP  WANTED 

j  Photography 

TOP  PHOTO  JOURNALIST  with  at 
least  five  years  experience  all  phases 
!  of  new'sfilm  and  stills  for  aggressive 
TV  news  station  in  major  city  chart 
area  7.  Good  future  and  pay  for  ma- 
I  ture,  talented  go  getter.  Send  photo 
and  Imckground  to  Box  1450,  ^itor 
j  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relation* 


:  MANAGING  EDITOR 

1  To  supervise  two-man  staff  of 
'  established  company  newspaper 
,  serving  22  plants.  Proven  ability 
in  writing,  editing,  use  of  cam¬ 
era,  and  graphic  arts  essential: 
knowledge  of  industry  desirable. 
Assignment  also  includes  press 
and  community  relations.  Train¬ 
ing  and  experience  will  deter¬ 
mine  starting  salary  with  excep¬ 
tional  opportunity  for  continued 
i  growth.  Please  send  resume  to: 

I  Public  Relations  Dept. 

'  Corning  Glass  Works 

I  Corning,  New  York 


HELP  WANTED 


Production 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  lar^ 
commercial  operation.  Experience  in 
composition,  stereotypinif  and  news* 
print  color  printing  essential.  Chart 
Area  2.  Write  Box  1315,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


I  ASST.  PKODUCTI  ON  MANAGER’S 
opening  on  east /central  metropolitan 
'  newspaper.  Should  have  experience  in 
1  one  pro<luction  department  of^  news¬ 
paper  or  larf^e  job  shop.  University 
de»?ree  an  advanta^te.  Write  fully  in- 
'  cludinK  present  earnings  to  Box  1354, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Syndicate  Salesmen 

!  LUCRATIVE  .SIDELINE  for  you. 

Kohr  Enterprises,  Box  111,  Clearwater. 
I  Ma^ _ _ 

INSTRUCTION 


Linotype  School 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype.  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


Teletype  Schttol 


'  TELETYPESETTER 
Practical  training  on  live  machines 
1  Teletype  School,  251  W.  42,  NYC.  LO 
1  3-3239. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


The  employer's  guide  .  .  .  from  trainee  to  executive  personnel. 


Academic 


EDITOR  NATIONAL  WEEKLY,  daily 
experience,  MA,  BSJ,  wants  teaching 
nr  publications  position  with  college. 
Box  1449  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PO.SITION  ON  CXXLLEGE  journalism 
faculty  wanted  by  man.  age  40.  with 
broad  newspaper  and  broadcasting  ex¬ 
perience.  B.J.  and  M.A.  Box  1448 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


Administrative 


GENERAL  MANAGER — Business  Man¬ 
ager.  Age  48  with  30  years  experience 
all  phases  small,  medium,  metropolitan 
east  roast  papers.  12  years  competitive 
markets.  Strong  in  advertising,  busi¬ 
ness,  mechanical  depts.  Seven  years  as 
general  manager  10  to  20M  Dailies. 
Box  1282,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


SUCCESSFUL  PUBLISHER- 
GENERAL  MANAGER 

Seeks  top  or  backstop  job  with 
challenge.  Experienced  ALL  depart¬ 
ments,  weeklies,  metropolitan;  and 
chain  General  Management.  Served  as 
publisher,  assistant  publisher,  general 
manager  and  consultant  U.  S.  and 
Europe.  Especially  strong;  mechanical, 
budget  control,  promotion.  Converted 
$250,000  loser.  Cut  coats,  increased  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation  40%.  Business 
Administration  and  Journalism  B.Sc. 
Jack  Harrington,  441  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York-17,  N.Y.  Tel  MUrray  Hill 
2-0195. 


CAN  FILL  YOUR  VACANCY  as  clas¬ 
sified  or  display  manager  or  advertising 
director.  Excellent  record:  17  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Chart  Areas  2,  10,  12.  Write 
Box  1376,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUR  REPLY 

,  .  .  will  produce  full  details  on  well- 
versed  newspaper  executive.  Can  show 
excellent  results  achieved  in  former 
position,  as  well  as  evidence  of  top 
ability;  effectiveneos.  Young,  mature 
'  and  productive.  Box  1841,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Administrative 


PRODUCTION 
MANAGER 

25  Y'ears  experience  on  large  dailies; 
excellent  administrator.  Finest  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1368,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
or  Oxford  7-4592.  New  York  City. 


GBINERAL  MANAGER,  ex-publisher, 
age  45.  24-yrs.  experience  all  phaaee 
small  to  medium  dailies.  Strong  in 
lulvertising,  business,  mechanical,  pub¬ 
lic  &  employee  relations.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Seeking  challenge,  opportunity 
&  permanency.  Can  backstop  publisher 
or  handle  complete  job.  Box  1393,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


VERSATILE  EXECUTIVE  from  allied 
field  seeks  major  opportunity  in  pub¬ 
lishing  or  newspaper.  Can  assist  pub¬ 
lisher  in  personnel  supervision,  com¬ 
munity  relations,  write  editorials, 
speeches  or  interpretative  material. 
Good  photographer.  42  with  mature 
family  and  personal  commitments.  Will 
start  at  $15,000.  in  high  growth  poten¬ 
tial.  Job  Description  appreciated.  Box 
1415,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CONTROLLER-BUSINESS  MANAGER 
seeks  iiosition  with  challenge  in  Metro¬ 
polian  New  York.  Background  of  di- 
\'ersified  iniblishing  experience,  includ¬ 
ing  advertising,  circulation.  I.  B.  M., 
personnel,  purchasing,  subscription  ful¬ 
fillment,  etc.  DBA  ;  LLB.  Bo.x  1431 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Artists-Cartoonists 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST,  experi¬ 
enced  in  political  and  current  events. 
Winner  of  many  awards.  Interested  in 
working  with  Editor.  Good  references. 
Box  1309,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STYMIED  BY  SYNDICATED 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS? 

Don’t  be.  Inform  your  refulers  with 
your  own  views  on  local  and  world 
affairs,  refmhingly  and  with  t>ep.  Age 
37,  experienced,  RA  political  science. 
To|>  references.  Samples.  Box  1466 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Artists-Cartoonist* 


ARTIST.  Tops-retouch,  layout,  cartoon, 
charts.  Samples  sent.  Box  1371,  EMitor 
&  Publisher. 


Business  Netvs 


i  N.  C.  BUSINESS  and  PR  coverage: 
I  features — news — photos.  Prompt  serv¬ 
ice.  Sigmund  Phillipson,  401  Capital 
Apts..  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  honest 
and  of  good  character,  with  a  back- 
'  ground  of  15  yrs.  hard  work,  would 
‘  like  to  continue  his  efforts  by  estab- 
I  lishing  a  closer  relationship  with  an 
enterprising  publisher,  wishing  to  have 
his  Circulation  department  put  on  a 
sound  productive  basis.  Kindly  reply  to 
I  Box  1323,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  of  large 
I  county  semi-weekly  ilesires  position  as 
I  manager  or  ass't.  on  daily.  Experi- 
I  enced  all  phases.  Married,  age  31.  &>x 
j  1423,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

j  CIRCUL.-VnON  MANAGE31  or  assist¬ 
ant.  21  years  experience  in  newspaper 
circulation.  ALL  PHASES,  from  small 
daily  to  Metropolitan.  Have  operated 
against  the  toughest  competition,  both 
revenue  and  circulation  wise.  Family  | 
Man.  Age  42.  Presently  employed  as  ' 
C.  M.  Box  1447  EMitor  ft  Publisher. 


I  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

i  will  relocate.  Prefer  Rocky  Mountain 
area.  Know  ABC  and  Little  Merchant 
Plan — morning  or  afternoon  operation.  ! 
Top  producer — proven  record.  Box  1337 
Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


CIRCULATTON  MANAGER  or  super¬ 
visor — young,  married,  12  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  phases  circulation.  Strong 
for  carrier  promotion.  Chart  area  19 
nr  12.  Box  1437  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


1  UP-OOMING  YOUNG  dRCULATOR. 
has  efficiency  and  drive  that  gets  re¬ 
sults.  Strong  in  all  phases,  outstanding 
in  suburban  and  rural  development.  12 
years  in  management,  school^  in  psy¬ 
chology  and  Human  Relations.  Con¬ 
sider  position  as  department  head.  Box 
i  1416  EMitor  ft  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER.  15  years 
experience  daily  and  community  papers. 
Age  36.  single.  Open  for  g<^  offer. 
Write  Box  1276,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


CL^VSSIFIED  MANAGER— SALESMAN 
15  years  experience;  age  45; 
married;  capable;  ambitious 
Box  1319,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher 


CLASSIFIED  ADVTG.  MANAGER  de- 
sires  new  challenge.  23  years  classified 
selling,  promoting  experience.  Elxeel- 
lent  references,  record.  Age  43.  Box 
1373,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

I  ■ 

j  CLASSIFIED  ADVTG.  MANAGER 
I  (lady).  Solid  background.  Highly  ex- 
!  perienced.  A-1  references.  Go-;^ter. 
I  Chart  Area  12.  Box  1433  EMitor  ft 
Publisher. 


Dispatch 


DISPATCH  DEPARTMENT 
SUPERVISOR— 

Will  establish  new  dispatch  depart¬ 
ment  or  modernize  present  system.  20 
years  newspaper  experience.  Cost-con¬ 
scious.  efficient  handling  of  all  proofs 
and  mat4,  coordination  between  ad¬ 
vertising  and  mechanical  departments 
can  mean  great  savings.  Write  Box 
1478  EMitor  ft  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

1.5  years  experience.  200M  to  400M 
Metroixditan  dailies  as  assistant  to 
advertising  manager.  Can  show  results 
of  ability  and  effectiveness,  on  any 
daily  25M  to  500M.  Age  40.  married. 
Box  1453  EMitor  ft  Pt^lisher. 


AMBmOUSt  HARDWORKING  I 
Looking  for  opportunity  aa  assistant. 
30  yrs.  old.  family,  BS  degree,  'niree 
.years  with  one  of  award-winning,  top 
.retail  linage  papers  in  the  country. 
Excellent  references.  Will  relocate  only 
for  opportunity  and  challenge.  Box 
1434  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SITl'ATIONS  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


CREATIVE  YOUNG  NEWSPAPER 
MAN  with  12  years  of  advertisinft  ex¬ 
perience,  desires  Sales  Promotion  posi¬ 
tion  in  chart  area  1.  2  or  12.  Second 
highest  paid  man  on  staff  of  ten  in  50- 
lOOM  circulation.  Have  continual  hifthest 
increase  over  quota  of  any  man  on  staff 
in  my  5  years  on  present  job.  Top 
references  and  comi)lete  brochure  avail¬ 
able  to  newspaper  who  practises  pro¬ 
motional  sales  and  incentive  plan.  Box 
1424  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Major 

Metropolitan 

NATIONAL 

ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

Seeks  to  Relocate 


with  mana^Tr^ment  int«r*‘«ted  in  buiht- 
in^  national  linH>re  throujjrh  con.struu* 
tive  thinkin>f  and  a^rjrre^ive  stdlinw:. 
one  who  recognizes  newspapers’  a<i- 
vanta.i^  as  a  sales  tool  rather  than  a 
crutch.  Give  me  that  kind  of  team  and 
ril  jfive  you  record  Unajfe  volume, 
years  with  w-ell-known  sales  xroup. 
E.xcellent  record,  references.  38,  mar* 
ried  w'ith  a  B.S.  Interested?  Let’s  talk. 
Write  Box  1435  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR- 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

Detiicated  10-year  news  pro  (all 
I)ha8es),  metropolitan  and  small  dailies, 
seeks  top  editorial  management  jKwt, 
small,  medium  community-minded  daily, 
opportunity  for  financial  interest.  Now 
employed,  will  move  family  for  riitht 
offer.  Box  1281,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  in  all 
phases  of  editorial  department  oi>era- 
tion,  including  su|>ervision,  seeks  chal- 
lencin);  daily  assiirnment.  Aite  32, 
marri^,  three  children,  veteran.  B.S., 
M.S.  Box  1278,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOURNALISM? 

I  LOVE  IT! 

GENUINE  NEWSMAN  seeks  news¬ 
paper  writing  and  'or  editing  spot  or 
instructor’s  post  at  college.  12  years’ 
radio  and  daily,  weekly  experience — 5 
as  weekly  owner,  plus  3  as  sceondary 
teacher,  school  newspaper  advisor. 
Bachelor’s  degree  in  journalism,  family 
man,  36.  Prefer  Chart  Area  2.  Box 
1292,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  SEEK 


RBSI^ONSIBILITY  AND  DPI'OKTIMTY 


I  OFFER 


OUTDOOR  WRITER  wants  newspa¬ 
per  or  matciizine  spot.  Colletre.  Metm 
exi>erience  all  heats.  35  Millimeter 
cameraman.  Initiated  one  pai>er’8  out¬ 
door  coverage — handled  metro  boatintr, 
fishin)?.  hunting;.  Now'  ^2  s|>ortsman 
plus  hoatint;  ^itor  and  outdoor  fea¬ 
ture  writer.  Single.  24.  Go  anyw'here. 
Want  to  specialize.  Box  1287,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


OUTDOOR  COLUMNIST  to  write 
daily  column  hshinff,  camping,  hunt- 
inK.  and  publish  yearly  fishini;  j^uide 
and  huntinK  Kuide.  $200  week  plus  ' 
2%  advertising  1  sell  for  paper  and  | 
icuides.  37  years  old — many  years  ex-  , 
I)erience.  Box  1339,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER  MAN. 
university  jrraduate.  Ability  and  n- 
teicrity.  Listed  in  “Who’s  Who.’’  Aife 
in  40’8.  Interested  in  newspaiier  tit*ld 
or  public  relations,  preferably  in  D  C. 
area.  Box  1472,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RELIABLE.  ACCURATE  former  3.500 
daily  e<litor.  31,  now'  40.0C0  rei>orter: 
seeks  day  desk,  science  or  court  i>ost. 
Box  1331,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER.  31.  veteran,  more  than 
six  years  experience,  all  tyiies  of  re- 
portinf?.  Columns,  features,  ixdiee  re¬ 
porting  my  specialties.  Good  refer¬ 
ences.  No  amateur.  Can  turn  in  a 
>rood.  professional  job  for  you.  Box 
1418,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


FAMILY  MAN,  33,  seeks  top  si»ot 
small  daily.  All  phiises  16  years.  Best 
references.  Available  imme<liately.  Apt. 
110,  71  Straw'berry  Hill  Ave.,  Stamf(»rd. 
Conn.,  or  ’phone  Davis  5-0186. 


1 4  years*  experience.  Started  as  re¬ 
porter  on  daily.  Became  nij^ht  managrer 
of  state  capital  bureau  of  wire  service, 
which  moved  me  to  New  York  for 
reporting,  rew'rite,  then  supervisory 
editing.  Now  5  years  on  major  daily 
with  supervisory  duties.  Earning  $13.- 
000.  Married.  36,  B.A.  ^x  1303, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER.  26.  seeks  i>osition  w'ith 
quality  daily.  MA  English,  veteran, 
single,  car.  E.\i)erienc€9d  in  political. 
I>olice.  s|>ort8  and  feature  writing.  Cur¬ 
rently  with  75.000  daily.  Prefer  Chart 
Areas  10  and  11.  but  will  go  any¬ 
where.  Box  1293.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


SUMMER  FILL-IN  PROFESSOR;  pre¬ 
fer  small  daily.  South;  top  man.  Con¬ 
sider  others.  Box  1421,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FEMALE  DESKMAN  on  Metropolitan 
daily.  Chart  Area  2.  desires  change. 
Hackgrouml:  new’s.  w'ire.  managing 

editor;  society,  features,  columns,  .Td- 
vertising.  Strong  on  heads.  Iayt»ut. 
news  judgment.  College,  references. 
Box  1479,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER.  30,  J-major.  seeks  news 
siK)rt8,  Chart  Area  1.  Five  years  ex- 
l>erience.  Bo.x  1322,  Eilitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


VETERAN  NEWSMAN,  teaching  col-  ; 
lege  English,  available  consecutive  ! 
summers  halftime  w'ork  near  graduate 
school  to  attend  summer  terms.  Desk-  i 
man.  makeup,  rewrite:  former  printer-  , 
pressman-stoneman.  Box  124,  Blacks¬ 
burg.  Va. 


J-SCHOOL  GRADUATE,  to  receive 
L.L.B.  June  10th,  desires  ixisition 
preferably  in  Chart  Area  2.  Two-and- 
a-half  years  part-time  and  10  months 
full-time  as  reporter-4lesk  man.  Mar¬ 
ried,  27,  have  car.  USAR  obligation. 
Box  1467,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER.PHOTOGRAPHEU  —  well 
exiierienced  Westerner  seeks  job  with 
future  on  PM  Daily  in  Chart  Areas  9, 
Ul,  11  or  12.  Box  1307,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER.  PHOTOGRAPHER.  Edi- 
tor,  30.  seeks  editorship  c'ollege  or 
interesting  w'riting  i)ost  in  New'  Eng¬ 
land.  Box  1321,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


,  WIRE  EDITOR — 19  years  exi>erience. 

with  17^  as  deskman.  Wire  Eklitor 
i  last  10  years  with  same  pai)er.  Age 
43,  single.  Wire,  heads,  layout,  make¬ 
up.  pix.  Available  now'!  Box  1419, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  of  large  college 
daily  seeks  summer  rejKirting  job.  Cov- 
ered  police,  iMditics,  fashion.  3  years 
exi>erience.  Fast  learner.  Box  1432, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


13-YEAR  VETERAN,  family  man. 
seeks  top  i>ost  on  small  or  medium  daily 
interesteil  in  grow'ing.  Available  now! 
Box  1297,  Ekli^r  &  Publisher. 


WIRE  SERVICE  SPORTSWRITER. 
30 ;  hve  years  coverage  on  nation’s 
biggest  sports  events.  Heavy  experi¬ 
ences  editing,  deskwork.  Wants  own 
sports  page  on  si>orts-minded  50-100,000 
daily.  Will  consider  assistantship  larger 
pap€:r  if  solid  chance  step  to  top. 
Write  Box  1414,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


READY  TO  ADVANCE:  Sportswriter 
5  yrs.  seasoning  on  Eastern  p.m.  (cir. 
95.000  seeks  H|>ot  in  major  league 
city.  Single,  25.  college  &  military 
l>ehind  me.  Strong  on  features,  heads, 
layout,  even  pix.  Samples,  top  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1318,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP-FLIGHT  EDITOR-WRITER; 
heavy  ex|>erience  weeklies,  dailies  and 
national  magazines  .500M  cir.  Imagina¬ 
tive,  enterprising.  Chart  Area  2,  Box 
1212,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


ABLE  NEWSMAN  for  medium-to- 
large  daily  asking  for  more  than  i>er- 
functory  i>erformance.  Now  rei>orter- 
rewrite  man  producing  fast,  accurate 
copy.  Desk  job  considered.  Box  1357, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ABLE  NEWSMAN.  28.  has  grant  in 
aid  to  complete  ixlucation;  w'ants  night 
work  in  i*ollege  university  city  or  col¬ 
lege  new's  bureau  i)ost.  Family  man, 
7  years  on  dailies,  all  phases:  2  years 
I^R.  .Vvailable  now!  Itox  1471  Editor 
Publisher. 


I  READY  TO  MOVE  UP 

I  AWAUD-WINNING  REPORTER  on 
J  25.00U  circulation  daily  loukinK  for  ad- 
'  vancement  on  larger  i>a|>er.  City  hall, 
I  courthouse,  iwlice  lieat  and  desk  ex|ieri- 
:  ence,  Authoreil  five  successful  puhlic 
I  service  crusades  past  year.  Collem 
Kraduate.  24.  married,  draft  exempt. 
Box  1443,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARTISTIC  LAYOUT  MAN  stairnatinu 
on  copy  desk.  Desire  job  dointr  layout. 
Box  1451  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FAST.  ACCURATE  COPY  EDITOR; 
slot  experience;  ca|>able  wire;  wants 
rim,  slut  medium  city.  Bo.x  1368,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


I.MAGINATIVE  YOUNG  COLLEGE 
graduate  seeks  beKinninir  re|K>rter’s  |h>- 
sition  with  either  daily  or  weekly. 
English  major.  Journalism  minor.  Has 
practical  experience  in  make-u|>,  PR 
and  in  column  work.  Has  car.  Write: 
Richard  Gutlerner.  94  Hampshire 
Road,  Great  Neck,  New  York, 


BY-LINE  WANTED 

for  humorous  and  thouKht-provokinK 
analysis  of  your  front  iwKe.  For  more 
information  write  Box  14‘27  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER.  22.  Kciud  exi)erience  lay- 
'  out  on  Newsweek  rnaKRsine;  want  at 
.  least  some  writinit.  Journalism  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Krad  NYC.  Campus  editor 
I  6.000-copy  twice-weekly:  some  (ihotog- 
I  raphy.  Prefer  Chart  Areas  3,  4.  5.  hut 
'  o|ien-minded.  Box  1441,  Elditor  &  Piih- 
i  lisher. 


JOURNALISM  STUDENT.  JR.  seeks 
summer  internship,  newspaper,  matta- 
sine.  radio,  PR.  Ext>erienced  college 
newspaper,  radio  news  program,  two 
previous  summers  assistant  editor  on 
trade  magazine.  Aggressive,  ambitious, 
have  car.  NYC  preferred,  but  will  lo¬ 
cate  anywhere.  Box  1283,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPACE-AGE  NEWSMAN  who  will 
improve  your  paper  and  cause  it  to 
soar.  Let  me  show  you,  please.  Edwin 
K.  Gross,  56  Hillsboro  Rd.,  Buffalo 
25.  N.  Y.  (TF  6-7473 ( 


DOES  YOITR  JOB  demand  re«i)onsi- 
bility?  Let  me  do  it  for  you.  9  years 
exiierience  in  s|K>rts.  news  fields,  2  as 
si>orts  editor.  Now  stymied  on  metro¬ 
politan  sfiorts  staff.  Tireless  worker, 
27  year.s  old.  Prefer  s|iorta  editor  or 
.subur^n  bureau  chief.  Box  1468  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  AND/OR  NEWS  SPOT: 
Sports  Editor  e.xt>erience,  3  dailies. 
Tyi>ographical  background.  Young, 
married,  ambitious.  A-1  references. 
Can  handle  desk;  daily  column.  Prefer 
Chart  Area  2,  will  consider  other 
areas.  Box  1363,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN  (28)  BS  Liberal  Arts. 
Masteis-J,  with  some  exi>erience,  seeks 
general  assignment  and/or  s[>ort8  re¬ 
porter  job  in  Chart  Area  12.  Will 
consider  all  offers,  but  prefer  San 
Francisco  area.  Box  1346,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  wants  managing  editorship 
of  indeiiendent-minded  daily  in  mid¬ 
dling-sized  city.  Now  employed.  One¬ 
time  comixzsitor.  Liberal  arts  education. 
Aged  49 :  married.  Past  exp. :  reporter, 
rewrite,  copy  datk,  wire  service  cable 
editor,  foreign  correspondent  for  east¬ 
ern  metro|x>litan  daily,  university  in¬ 
structor  in  journalism.  Book  author. 
Well  up  on  foreign  affairs,  national 
politics,  economics.  Stereotype  editor¬ 
ship  unwanted.  Box  1029  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


SEEKING  AN  EDITOR  with  drive. 
I  judgment,  taste?  I’m  seeking  right  op- 
;  i>ortunity.  Now  editor  of  fine  trade 
magazine  (6  years).  Before  that  7 
years’  top  experience  on  5  dailies,  in¬ 
cluding  Washington,  New  York.  Have 
initiative,  imagination- -and  use  them! 
Dependable.  Welcome  responsibility, 
challenge.  Prefer  me<lium  daily,  but 
consider  ethers.  34,  married,  family, 
I  B.S.  Box  1461,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Exiierienced.  versatile.  Wants  to  escaiie 
dead-end  desk  job  on  met  for  return 
to  challenging  sports  job  with  25.000 
to  10(1,000  daily  anywhere.  Skille<l  lay¬ 
out,  features,  top  local  emphasis,  out¬ 
doors.  art.  Available  at  once  I  Best 
references.  Box  1429,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NO  TRAMP  —  All-around  Deskman- 
writer  (Pix.  News,  Wire.  Makeup,  etc.) 
seeks  permanency,  with  advancement. 
Prefers  Far  West.  Box  1279,  fklitor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  for  me¬ 
dium-sized  daily.  Experienced  large 
daily,  wire  service,  prize  weekly.  Mis¬ 
souri  grad.,  36,  seeks  No.  2  news  spot 
with  room  to  grow.  Will  travel  to  inter¬ 
view.  Box  14()6,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  MANAGING  EDITOR  — 
Heavy  all-around  exi>erience  daily 
newspa|>er,  trade  magazine,  house  or¬ 
gans;  J-school  grad:  weary  of  Con¬ 
necticut  winters  and  commuting;  de¬ 
sires  Florida  post.  Box  1426,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  —  Wants  p.m.  job. 
12  years  experience  dailies.  Strong  on 
local  coverage,  column.  Missouri  grad. 
Know  sports.  Box  1469,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR-WRITER.  .38,  author  4  hooks, 
formerly  news  editor  Catholic  weekly 
now  college  instructor;  editorialist, 
reviewer.  Box  1458,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR:  31,  eight  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  5400  Midwest  daily.  Terrific 
on  heatls,  makeup,  layout,  sports  re¬ 
porting.  Photo  knowledge.  Excellent 
front  i>age  makeup.  Will  go  anywhere. 
Box  1428,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RECENT  COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  now 
in  service,  seeks  newspaper  or  public 
relations  i>osition  in  Lm  Aageles  area 
June  Irt.  Six  years  experience,  with 
emphasis  on  sports,  features,  layout, 
and  headline  writing,  ^x  1329,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  EDITOR  —  Only 
daily  in  class  (under  7,500)  to  win 
two  top  State  awards.  Swks  City  Edi¬ 
torship  up,  34,  strong  training,  in¬ 
spiring,  young  talent.  (Two  on  paper 
won  awards).  Box  1401,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 


National  clearing  house  for  competent 
l>ersonnel  coast-to-coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
.56  W.  46  St..  New  York.  OXford  7-6728 


WIRE  EDITOR,  copyreader,  reporter- 
photographer  on  7,(100  daily,  seeks  po¬ 
sition  in  larger  daily,  preferably  in 
Chart  Area  2  or  6.  Former  Imreau 
chief  for  large  metropolitan.  Single. 
28,  BA,  veteran.  Now  employed.  Box 
1439,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


(X)PY  READER  —  full  experience 
metropolitan  dailies.  Box  1416,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  —  Three 
vears  all-around.  Journalism  degree. 
Top  references  Now  employed.  Box 
14.59,  Eiiitor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  26,  BS  Journaliun 
— three  years  experience  women's  luige. 
daily-  seeks  general  assignment  rei>ort- 
ing  job  on  daily.  Boston  or  immediate 
I  vicinity.  Box  1426,  Editor  &  Pub- 
{  lisher. 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  May  6,  1961  EDI 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial 

Mechanical 

Photography 

Public  Relations 

VOl'NC  DAILY  SPORTS  EDITOR 
Vill  take  tri-state  awartl-winninK  ool- 
I  uiiiii  and  darkroom  throiiKh  splintered 
tron.-ers  ex|>erience  to  u|>-stepi>inK  o|>- 
j  pertunity.  Otileire  and  military  irradu- 
S|>eed,  quality  and  enthusiasm. 
Plater  resiionsibilities.  Box  1463,  Edi- 
t*i  Publisher. 

Free  Lance 

PHOTO-JOURNALIST  . 

_  FREE  LANCE _ 

Own  Equipment.  .CAR.  .DARKROOM 
Box  1327,  Editor  &  Publisher 

INDEXER — Freelance  work  invited  by 
employed  researcher- inde.\cr.  Box  1277, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Mechanical 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN- 16 
years  exiierience  daily  newspaiier  fore¬ 
man;  Union  or  non-union;  knows  all 
lineca.stinft  machines,  includinK  TTS. 
Lravine  present  imsition  for  iiersonal 
reasons.  Best  references.  Available  im¬ 
mediately!  Wilfrid  Boisvert,  43  Virginia 
Ave.,  Vineland,  New  Jersey,  Tel.: 
Oxford  1-6251. 


COMPOSING  SUPERINTENDENT 
PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Fully  qualified.  Seek  challenirinK  o|>- 
portunity.  Good  References.  Box  1316, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRINTER  FOR  25  YEARS 

last  8  were  spent  in  supervision,  fore¬ 
man  6.  Last  2  years  was  plant  super¬ 
intendent  of  116  employed  iiersonnel. 
Schooled  in  all  areas  of  hot  and  cold 
processes.  Qualified  for  research,  qual- 
j  ity  control  or  exiietlitini;  production. 

I  Know-how  on  mechanical  equipment. 
IMarried  -two  children.  9-13.  On  last 
i  job  16  years.  Wish  to  relocate  in  West 
or  Midwest.  Excellent  references.  Box 
1294,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN,  now  em¬ 
ployed.  desires  chanire.  Chart  Area  2 
daily.  AKe  43.  Free  to  relocate.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1289.  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

TIRED  of  hiirh  composinK  costs  and 
problems?  Sui>erintendent  seeks  |iosi- 
tion  with  progressive  Daily  or  Rotary 
Shop.  Box  1306.  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  CONSULTANT 
MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 

Thoroufthly  ex|>erienced  in  all  phases 
mechanical  production  o|>erations.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Box  1378,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


READY  TO  CHANGE  TO  OFFSET? 
Save  money,  time,  headaches  by  takinK 
advantage  of  our  unique  service.  Con- 
sultinK  service  and  iiersonal  on-the-job 
traininK:  I  work  with  you  durini;  the 
chanire.  advise  on  equipment-  help  you 
iret  a  smooth  sche<lule.  Know  offset 
from  newspa|>erman’s  viewiioint.  For 
full  details,  write  Box  1473.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Migcellaneous 

AMBITIOUS  YALE  SENIOR  (Dean’s 
honor  listi  intereste<l  in  summer  job 
in  New  York  City  in  Advertisini;  Aaen- 
cy.  Newspaper.  Public  Relations  or 
Publisher's  Representative  organiza¬ 
tion,  Fourth  generation  newspaiier 
family,  and  have  worked  summers  in 
all  departments  of  daily  newspaiier. 
Speak  Spanish,  and  has  travelled 
around  South  America.  Married.  Write 
Box  1347,  Elditor  &  Publisher,  if  this 
young  man  fits  into  your  future  plans. 

WRITER  IN  RESIDENCE  —  part- 
time  Public  Relations  or  Press  in 
SouthNxest  or  Calif,  college  desired  by 
retiring  woman  teacher.  Jr.  Guild  Book 
published  in  fall,  working  on  another. 
Twelve  years  news  and  editing,  e.xp. 
16  years  teaching  gov.  schools.  Flora 
M.  Hood,  Cherokee,  No.  Carolina. 


CLICK  WITH  PIX  —  Eye-deal  photo 
editor  for  metropolitan  daily  or  maga¬ 
zine.  Family  man  currently  simmering 
on  the  lobster  shift.  Only  PMs  need 
apply.  Box  1301,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  wishes 
to  quit  reimrting,  concentrate  on  news 
photography.  No  engraving  knowledge. 
Box  1359,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

PHOTOGRAPHER  -  WRITER.  eight 
,  years  pro  experience;  U.  of  Mo.  J- 
School  grad  assist  in  photography. 
Magazine  articles,  pix  stories  Pix  idea 
I  in  LIFE  Nov.  '60.  Will  accept  photo 
or  editorial  and  photo  job  any  area. 
Don  Murphy,  1722  Ruby  Street,  Sioux 
,  City  3.  Iowa. 

CHIEF  PHOTOGRAPHER  —  Whose 
.  pictures  and  picture  pages  helped 
lioost  small  OFFSET  daily  from  6000 
I  to  over  16,000  in  9  months  is  looking 
!  for  greater  opi>ortunity.  Own  Leica. 

Rollei,  Graphic,  lusortment  of  lenses 
'  and  strolie.  12  years  experience  and 
UPI  stringer.  Efficient,  use  imagina¬ 
tion  and  story  telling  pics.  Family,  4(, 
;  will  relocate.  Don  Sawyer.  310  S.  E. 
16th  Ave.,  Pompano  Beach,  Fla. 


Promotion 

YOU  GET  RESULTS 

More  linaK^  .  .  .  hifrher  circulation  : 
I  .  .  .  best  PR  with  top-quality  promo¬ 
tion.  Ten-years  experience,  top  educa¬ 
tion  and  capacity  for  WORK.  A  real 
challentce  is  needed.  Box  1336,  Ejditor 
&  Publisher. 


TALENTED  YOUNG  WOMAN  Re- 
l>orter,  29.  with  TV  and  Magazine 
I  {ulvertisinir  experience,  interested  in 
I  promotional  or  PR  opportunity  with 
I  larire  corporation:  or  as  Keneral  as- 
siRnnient  reiwrter  on  medium-sized 
I  daily  in  Chart  Area  2.  Box  1342.  E>li- 
I  tor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
We  have  hundreds  of  publicity,  public 
relations  and  employee  communications 
l»eople  on  file.  Send  us  your  job  specs. 
We*ll  send  you  resumes  to  match.  Con¬ 
tact.  Bill  McKee.  BIRCH  PERSON¬ 
NEL.  6  E.  Madison  St.,  ChicaKO  2, 
Illinois.  CE  6-5670. 

COMPANY  PUBLICATIONS  EDITOR 
-  -public  relations,  news  backKround. 
Will  relocate.  Married,  now  employed. 
Box  1326,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

^  PR  MASTER'S  CANDIDATE 

seeks  summer  opportunity  in  publicity 
;  department.  Year's  experience  on  met- 
;  ropolitan  daily  includes  siiorts-report- 
I  ing,  rewrite,  etc.  Editor  of  college 
!  i>aper.  Resume,  top  references.  Box 
!  1291,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

:  TOP-LEVEL  WEEKLY  newspaper 
,  publisher  desires  college  or  industrial 
public  relations  |K>8t.  Will  start  or 
'  improve  student  or  employee  i>a|>er; 

!  direct,  write  or  expand  news  bureau. 

;  etc.  20  years  experience  all  depart- 
'  meats  letterpress  and  offset  publish- 
I  ing,  editing,  writing.  College  graduate. 

Mason,  Rotary,  L^ion,  etc.  Mature. 

,  family  man.  nationally  quot^  column- 
I  ist.  Accomplishetl  radio,  after-dinner 
'  speaker.  Prefer  Chart  Area  6.  Ohio. 
Itox  1296,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Special  Edition* 

AVAILABLE  JULY  16  for  top  special 
edition  offer.  References.  Commission 
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President's  Talk 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


these  stories  were  loyal,  patri¬ 
otic  and  well-meaning.  Had  we 
l)een  engaged  in  open  warfare, 
they  undoubtedly  would  not 
have  published  such  items.  But 
in  the  absence  of  open  warfare, 
they  recognized  only  the  tests 
of  journalism  and  not  the  tests 
of  national  security.  And  my 
question  tonight  is  whether  ad¬ 
ditional  tests  should  not  now  l)e 
adopted. 

Voluntary  Plan 

That  question  is  for  you  alone 
to  answer.  No  public  official 
should  answer  it  for  you.  No 
governmental  plan  should  im¬ 
pose  its  restraints  against  your 
will.  But  I  would  be  failing  in 
my  duty  to  the  nation  if  I  did 
not  commend  this  problem  to 
your  attention,  and  urge  its 
thoughtful  consideration. 

On  many  earlier  occasions,  I 
have  said  —  and  your  news¬ 
papers  have  said  —  that  these 
are  times  that  appeal  to  every 
citizen’s  sense  of  sacrifice  and 
self-discipline.  They  call  out  to 
every  citizen  to  weigh  his 
rights  and  comforts  against  his 
obligations  to  the  national  good. 
I  cannot  now  believe  that  those 
citizens  who  serve  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  consider  them¬ 
selves  exempt  from  that  appeal. 

I  have  no  intention  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  new  office  of  War  In¬ 
formation  to  govern  the  flow  of 
news.  I  am  not  suggesting  any 
new  forms  of  censorship  or  new 
types  of  security  classification. 
I  have  no  easy  answer  to  the 
dilemma  I  have  posed,  and  would 
not  seek  to  impose  it  if  I  had 
one.  But  I  am  asking  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  newspaper  profes¬ 
sion  and  industry  in  this  country 
to  re-examine  their  own  obli¬ 
gations — to  consider  the  degree 
and  the  nature  of  the  present 
danger — and  to  heed  the  duty 
of  self-restraint  which  that 
danger  imposes  upon  us  all. 

Is  It  in  National  Interest? 

Every  newspaper  now  asks  it¬ 
self,  with  respect  to  every  story: 
“Is  it  news?”  All  I  suggest  is 
that  you  add  the  question:  “Is 
it  in  the  national  interest?” 
And  I  hope  that  every  group  in 
America  —  unions  and  business 
men  and  public  officials  at  every 
level — will  ask  the  same  ques¬ 
tion  of  their  endeavors,  and  sub¬ 
ject  their  actions  to  this  same 
exacting  test. 

And  should  the  press  of 
America  consider  and  recom¬ 
mend  the  voluntary  assumption 
of  specific  new  steps  or  ma¬ 
chinery,  I  can  assure  you  that 


this  Administration  will  cooper¬ 
ate  whole-heartedly  with  those 
recommendations. 

Perhaps  there  will  be  no  rec¬ 
ommendations.  Perhaps  there  is 
no  answer  to  the  dilemma  faced 
by  a  free  and  open  society  in  a 
cold  and  secret  war.  In  times 
of  peace,  any  discussion  of  this 
subject,  and  any  action  that  re¬ 
sults,  are  both  painful  and  with¬ 
out  precedent.  But  this  is  a  time 
of  peace  and  peril  which  knows 
no  precedent  in  history. 

It  is  the  unprecedented  na¬ 
ture  of  this  challenge  that  also 
gives  rise  to  your  second  obli¬ 
gation  —  an  obligation  which 
I  share.  And  that  is  our  obliga¬ 
tion  to  inform  and  alert  the 
American  people  —  to  make 
certain  they  possess  all  the 
facts  they  need,  and  understand 
them  as  well  —  the  perils,  the 
prospects,  the  purposes  of  our 
program  and  the  choices  we 
face. 

(lonfidenre  in  (litizenry? 

No  President  should  fear  pub¬ 
lic  scrutiny  of  his  program.  For 
from  that  scrutiny  comes  under¬ 
standing;  and  from  that  under¬ 
standing  comes  support.  I  am 
not  asking  your  newspapers  to 
support  me  at  all  times  on  the 
editorial  page  —  this  is  not 
utopia  yet.  But  I  am  asking 
your  help  in  the  tremendous 
task  of  informing  and  alerting 
the  American  people.  For  I  have 
complete  confidence  in  the  re¬ 
sponse  and  dedication  of  our 
citizens  whenever  they  are  fully 
informed. 

I  not  only  could  not  stifle  con¬ 
troversy  among  your  readers — I 
welcome  it.  This  Administration 
intends  to  be  candid  about  its 
errors;  for,  as  a  wise  man  once 
said:  “An  error  doesn’t  become 
a  mistake  until  you  refuse  to 
correct  it.”  We  intend  to  accept 
full  responsibility  for  our  errors; 
and  we  expect  you  to  point  them 
out  when  we  miss  them. 

Without  debate,  without  criti¬ 
cism,  no  Administration  can 
succeed — and  no  republic  can 
survive.  That  is  why  the  Athen¬ 
ian  lawmaker  Solon  decreed  it  a 
crime  for  the  citizen  to  shrink 
from  controversy.  And  that  is 
why  our  press  was  protected  by 
the  First  Amendment — the  only 
business  in  America  specifically 
protected  by  the  Constitution — 
not  primarily  to  amuse  and  en¬ 
tertain,  not  to  emphasize  the 
trivial  and  the  sentimental,  not 
simply  to  “give  the  public  what 
it  wants” — but  to  inform,  to 
arouse,  to  reflect,  to  state  our 
dangers  and  our  opportunities, 
to  indicate  our  crises  and  our 
choices,  to  lead,  mold,  educate 
and  sometimes  even  anger  public 
opinion. 

This  means  grreater  coverage 
and  analysis  of  international 


news — for  it  is  no  longer  far 
away  and  foreign  but  close  at 
hand  and  local.  It  means  greater 
attention  to  improved  under¬ 
standing  of  the  news  as  well  as 
improved  transmission.  And  it 
means,  finally,  that  government 
at  all  levels,  must  meet  its  ob¬ 
ligations  to  provide  you  with 
the  fullest  possible  information 
outside  the  very  narrow  limits 
previously  mentioned — and  this 
Administration  intends  to  meet 
that  obligation  to  a  degree  never 
before  approached  by  any  nation 
in  the  world. 

It  was  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century  that  Francis  Bacon  re¬ 
marked  on  three  recent  inven¬ 
tions  already  transforming  the 
world;  the  compass,  gunpowder 
and  the  printing  press.  Now  the 
links  between  nations  first 
forged  by  the  compass  have 
made  us  all  citizens  of  one  world, 
the  hopes  and  threats  of  one 
becoming  the  hopes  and  threats 
of  all.  In  that  one  world’s  efforts 
to  live  together,  the  evolution  of 
gunpowder  to  its  ultimate  limit 
has  warned  mankind  of  the  ter¬ 
rible  consequences  of  failure. 

And  so  it  is  to  the  printing 
press — to  the  recorder  of  man’s 
deeds,  the  keeper  of  his  con¬ 
science,  the  courier  of  his  news 
— that  we  look  for  strength  and 
assistance,  confident  that  with 
your  help  man  will  always  be 
what  he  was  bom  to  be:  free 
and  independent. 

• 

Polish  Newsman 
At  JFK’s  Briefing 

Washington 

The  New  Frontier  strained 
the  rules  of  self-censorship  at 
the  State  Department’s  foreign 
policy  briefings  for  editors. 

An  oversight  permitted  a  re¬ 
porter  from  Communist  Poland 
to  attend  President  Kennedy’s 
off-the-record  session.  Zigmunt 
Broniarek,  correspondent  for 
Trybuna  Luna,  went  in  on  his 
White  House  pass  since  no  one 
had  told  him  there  was  a  block 
on  the  Communist  bloc. 


Guthman  Says 
Trust  Busting 
Crack  His  Own  * 

Washington 

Edwin  Guthman,  Director  ol 
Public  Information  for  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice,  denied  this 
week  he  was  voicing  official  jx)!- 
icy  when  he  said  the  antitrust 
laws  should  be  invoked  to  stop 
publishers  from  owning  broad¬ 
cast  stations  or  group  news¬ 
papers. 

Mr.  Guthman  said  he  had  sent 
up  a  “trial  balloon”  of  his  own 
making  at  the  Women’s  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club  meeting  for 
editors  April  20.  (E&P,  April 
29.)  His  remark,  he  said,  was 
not  intended  to  reflect  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  Attorney  General  Kob- 
ert  F.  Kennedy. 

Klein  (Jiallenge 

Herbert  G.  Klein,  former 
press  secretary  to  Vicepresident 
Nixon,  called  Mr.  Guthman’s 
suggestion  “pure  blackmail” 
and  challenged  Mr.  Kennedy  to 
say  what  his  own  views  are 
on  the  question  of  possible  pros¬ 
ecution  of  publishers. 

After  Mr.  Klein,  who  is  editor 
of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union,  had  told  the  Lions  Club 
at  Springfield,  Ill.,  that  he  be¬ 
lieves  the  Kennedy  Administra¬ 
tion  is  holding  this  club  over  un¬ 
friendly  newspapers,  Mr.  Guth¬ 
man  commented  that  Mr.  Klein 
“completely  missed  the  point" 
of  the  session  where  govern¬ 
ment  spokesmen  were  invited  to 
float  trial  balloons. 

Mr.  Guthman  later  told  E&P: 
“I  can’t  speak  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  on  this,  but  my  personal 
opinion  is  that  the  antitrust 
laws  should  apply  as  much  to 
newspapers  as  to  other  business. 
I’m  aware  that  under  Herbert 
Brownell  and  William  Rogers 
there  were  antitrust  cases 
against  newspapers.” 
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NEW  BUILDINGS  are  just  one  part  of  the  Bell  System's  1961  construction  program.  There 
are  hundreds  of  other  projects,  of  many  kinds,  and  in  many  places  throughout  the  country. 


Bell  System’s  IVi  Billion  Dollar 
Construction  Program 
Provides  Work  and  Wages 
in  Many  Lines 


This  big  Bell  System  construction  program 
for  1961  is  more  than  better  telephone  service. 

It  is  more  than  additional  tax  money  for 
cities,  states  and  the  government. 

It  is  work  and  wages  for  people.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  people.  Both  inside  and 
outside  the  Bell  System. 

Each  week  it  puts  more  millions  of  dollars 
into  pocketbooks  and  cash  registers  throughout 
the  country. 

It's  a  big  effort  and  shows  the  vital  part  of 
the  Bell  System  in  the  nation’s  economic  life 
and  growth. 

There  is  much  more  to  be  done . . .  and 
with  earnings  adequate  to  support  the  job, 
we’ll  keep  moving  right  ahead,  improving  tele¬ 
phone  service  and  helping  America  grow. 
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Get  your  copy  NOW ! 

No  other  comparable  reference  volume  equals  the  ORIGINAL 
World  Almanac  for  accuracy,  completeness,  currency,  and  con¬ 
venience  of  reference.  The  new  1961  edition  records  vital  1960 
information,  including  newest  facts  and  figures  from  the  worlds 
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your  bookstore  or  news  stand.  Or  send  for  your  copy  by  mail. 
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